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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 

AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORIC ANTECEDENTS IN THE 

OLD WORLD. 

The p^roup of ecclesiastical bodies which constitute the 
Presbyterian family in America hold a place of great im- 
portance in the religious lite of the nation. Americui 
Prcsbyterianism has been of weight beyond its numerical 
strength tlirough the services it has rendered to theological 
science, the interest it has maintained in Christian doctrine, 
the high standard of intelligence it has set up for both its 
ministry and its people, its capacity to develop slrengih of 
character, its superior family discipline, and its conserva- 
tive influence upon the national life. In the sphere <»f 
church organization it was the pioneer in the creation of 
that synodical type of government which now constitutes 
the actual polity of nearly all our churches, even of those 
which hold to the theory of coni^regational independency 
on the one side, or of diocesan episc<»pacy on the other. 

Presbytcrianism claims to be substantially the method 
of church op^^1nization indicated in the New Testarient. 
It holds middle ground between systems which eliminate 
the Christian people from any direct share in the cuntiol 
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of church affairs, ami those which ofTer little or no safe- 
^uanl atfaiitst popular prejudice ur [jassion. It kiiowii of 
no higher work, and it rec<)|;nizcs no hi|{her calling, than 
that of the piiHtor of the Clirisliitn con^re^Htion, in whom 
it gcus the bi>liii[i of thu first churches. Yet it also rcc- 
OHiiijies a church whose extent ti:iii>ceiuls tlie Chrisli.iri 
coiii^re^atioii, and takes sliape in provincial, national, and. 
ecumenical syiioils. councils, or assemblies, vested with 
authority to speak for the laryer unities they represent. 

The clciims wliich have been put forward, iliat this order 
of church t;overnmeiU was perpetuated from the days uf 
the Apostles in the Scotch Culdees or tlie Italian and 
Trench Waldenses, will not stand the test of historical 
criticism. The Culdees represented the strange tribal 
organization of the Scottish (i.e., Irish) Church founded 
' by Patrick — an organ i^.itii>n as alien to modem I'resbytc- 
) nanism as it w:is to medieval Konianisin. The Waldeiiscs 
jjrew out uf a comparatively recent prole.-it Jigainst the 
schola.stic devetopnieiit ()f the Cliurch of Home, and re- 
ceived from the Swiss lieformcrs far more than they hail 
to impart. Those Kefurmers, e(|ii.'illy wilh Lullicr and 
_, Cranmef, were nblii^ed, in etleclinn the emancipation of 
_ the Protestant nations from the usurped authority of the 
Bishop uf Rome, to make railieal chan^fcs iti the stystem 
they found in existence. All three types of l'rutestatiti.sni, 
however, started from elements of doctrine, worship, .inii 
.^organization they found already at hand, and which they 
- found ill harmony with their reading of the New Testa- 
ment. To these they gave n new weij^ht, setting thein in 
a new perspective, but claiming to be reformers, and not 
revolutionists, as were the Anaba[ttists. The rcf<irmers 
of the churches called Refi>rmed on the Continent, and 
Presbyterian in the British Islands, itiJ the work more 
thoroughly and with le^s regard to historic tradition than 
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ither uf ilie others. They took as the ofTiciat unit the pas- 
innitc cxcrcisui) by tlie parish priest uf tlie Latin Church, 
whiim tiiey nccvptvil fis bisliop in the apostolic sense, and as 
itniijy vni|>ujvcrvd tu tnuiMnit his own uRke by oriHiiation. 

It wax ill (iciicxa, in the tUyx uf Catviti'ii iiilhivncc. tliat 
he I'rvNbytcriail jwliiy was wt up; but it was in nurllicrii 
jidllami, tiiulvr ihu ((iiidunce uf Juhn a Lascu, thai it was 
(luvelojicil beyond what was needed in a city church and 
adapted ti> llie use of a nation. It became the ciuiich jjov- 
emnieni i>f the French Huguenots, of the I'rotestants of 
SwiUcrlanil and tiie I'alatiiiate, of the Reformed of Ilesse, 
Itrandoiibtir^, ami other parts of Germany, and of the na- 
tional ciiurche.'i of Holland and Scotland, lly the earlier 
I'urJlans in the Churcli of I%ii|;]and it was rej^arded as the 
ideal order for a cluirch. Dr. Thimias Cartwiiylit of Cam- 
bridye UuiverMiy liefeiuled it as such in 158.^-84, and in 
1588 it was set up Jii secret in several English localities, 
but suppressetl by Archbishop Whitgift in 1591. 

Ill Scotland the polity established by John Knox in 
Ij^K). niid developed by Andrew Melville in 1578, was 
liaied by the Stuart dynasty becan^e of its claim to in- 
dcjiendence of state control. James V'l. found the com- 
plaisant episcopacy of his English kingdom so much more 
to his mind that in 1610-12 he forced that polity upi>n his 
Scottish subjects, and in 1617-21 introduced a number of 
Anglican usages, which were repugnant to Scottish feel- 
ing. The attempt of his son. in 16,17, to supersede Juhn 
Knox's liturgy by a service book like that of the Church 
of England came close upon the publication of a Ituok of 
Canons, which had established the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the king and his bishops, and set aside the synodical gov- 
ernment of the church. The two measures precipitated the 
revolt against the Stuart tyranny, which spread through- 
out the two kingdoms, and awakened hopes of a uniform- 
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ity in doctrine, worship, and government in the national 
churches of both. The Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which was in no sense a church synod, planned a polity 
such as " the example of the best Keformefl Churcjics " 
sugt^ted. But the revolt a(,'atn!jt the prelatic tyranny uf 
Laud and his associates had produced a restlessness umler 
all authority, reMullinir in a demand for the dcmut -^tic in- 
dependency of the churclies. This in turn produced a 
counter-reaction to prelacy as an escape from anarchy, 
with the return of the Stuarts. In a few localities the 
polity outlined by the Westminster divines had been set 
up, but it disappeared entirely with the Kestuniliuii, al- 
though one section of ihe Hnglish dissenters retntne<) the 
name Presbyterians, while in fact they were [nde])endvnts. 
In Scotland the Stuarts again set up prelacy, but with- 
out attempting to force a liturgy upon the people. 'I'heir 
tyranny and intolerance made the rule of their bishops 
loathsome to the nation, to whom it was equally unnutionni 
and unscripturaL Tlie revolution of 1688-90 gave tlivm 
the opportunity to return to a polity which persecution had 
made doubly dear to them. A small boily uf the must 
pronuunced I'rcsbyterians, especially in the western parts 
of the Lowlands — the Cameronians or Hill men — refused 
to accept this Revolution Settlement as adequate. As 
dissenting from both church anti state, they organized 
themselves into lay societies for multiul e<liricati<iii, until 
in 1706 the accession uf Kev. Julm Maumiltan furnished 
them with ministry and ordinances. l'"or a long time they 
erected no houses of worsliip, as claiming the (uirish 
churches as theirs by rtglits; and even after the dtscon)- 
forts of hill-side services drove them under roof, tlicy con- 
tinued to observe the semi-annual communions in the open 
air. A second secession from the Kirk took place in 1737, 
and a third in 1752, consequent [lartly upon the introduce 
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l'(Ict). and the Relief Churches. The twc 
r part in Americ«in cliurch history, 
hit it was not directly from either Scotl 
I that the Presbyterian Church of Americ 
icipal inllow of nienihers, or took its char 
: forfeiture of the estates of the Karls of T 
connell in the Irish province of Ulster ir 
the disposal of the crown a larj^c area oj 
ih of Ireland, which was planted in i6io i 
)win'^ with ICnj^lish but especially with Sc 
" undertakers," to whom j^rants were ma< 
len to rent or sell lands to the native Irih 
and subsecjuent confiscations and plant: 
tury, Ulster became a Scottish colony 
r fifths <»f its Protestant people beinj^ 
Presbyterian polity, and many of them i 
tland durinj^ ** the killinji time" which 
art Restf)ration. Yet the prelatic systei 
ed throiijrhout all Ireland, Presbyterians ; 
\^ forced to pay for the support of the Ki 
ten), and bein^ subjected to the jurisdictio 
' courts in all matters relatinj^ to wills, n 
»rces. And while the Presbvterian colonis 
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Anglican ministers, and otherwise ill-treated and insulted 
This, along with the breaches of contract on the part of th< 
Irish landlords drove them to America in such number 
as both depleted the Ulster colony and {(reatly stren{rth< 
cned those of America. To this Scotch-Irish immi{;ratiof 
was due the firm establishment and rapid growth of th< 
Presbyterian Church in the colonial period of America! 
histof)*. 

From this rapid historical sketch I pass to some of th4 
distinctive features of the Reformed Church. Its politj 
was by no means its most noteworthy characteristic. Tak« 
ing an impress from the strong, logical intellect of Johf 
Calvin, it always has put theological doctrine into its fore* 
ground. It has laid a stress upon doctrinal soundness ai 
an element of wholesome church life, which diflferentiatei 
it from both Lutheran and Anglican Protestantism. It 
weaker side, in this respect, has been an over-con fidenc< 
in the adequacy of human logic to bring the truth of tiK 
Scriptures into a systematic form, and to present it in r 
coherent sequence which the liibic does not seek to fur 
•nish. This tendency naturally reached its culmination ir 
the seventeenth century, the scholastic middle age of Prot< 
estant history. From the meeting of the Syncnl of Dorl 
in 1618 till the drafting of the Helvetic Consensus in 1675 
the Reformed Church of Kurope passed through a devel« 
opment of theological definition, whose confessions of the- 
ology, through their increasing .stringency, stand in sharj: 
contrast to the freer, more popular, and more devout con- 
fessions of faith of the century of the Reformation. Th< 
Confession and Catechisms drafted by the Westminste] 
Assembly, and accepted aftenvard as the standards ol 
Presbyterian orthodoxy in Scotland, Ireland, and Amer- 
ica, surpassed in systematic elaborateness and logical pre< 
cision nearly every other Protestant symbol. Their sub« 
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stitution by tlie Scotch Assembly of 1648 for John Knox's 
spirited Scottisli Coiifessinn of 1562 was iii the vain hope 
of attaining ccclusiatitical uniformity with 1-ln^hiiul. It 
had the tlfi.cl of carryiiiy the rc(|iiirvm(.'nt of thvolo^iciil 
at-rt'cmtiit to niceties not before prcucribcJ. 

When the tcachrni,' of ihu Kcformetl Church, in the 
auu before the Syn».d of Dort. was callcil Calviiii--ni, llic 
refereiict was not to its view of predcslinatioii, hut lo il<> 
teachin); as to thu sacraiiK-nts. In that era there was a 
substantial agreement amoni; the I'rotesiant churches in 
accepting' the Au^iiatinian \iew that man's will is in bond- 
age lhriiii^;ii [.in. anil must be set free by divine grace. 
This is a-sLTlLii against the more than half !Vlagi;nii>m of 
the Chuith c.f Rome, by I.ulher in his controversy wiih 
Hrasnuis(i5 J4-2'>).and by the Lutheran di\ines who cuin- 
|>iled the '" F.^rmula of Ci.na.rd' (15;';). no less than by 
Calvin. or by Knox. liKleed. Kiiu.V prnbably woulil li;i\e 
shrunk fmni ihe extreme slateinenls of the I.anibelh 
Articles, dtafied in 1 579 by Arclibi-hu]. Wliii-ift and four 
..tiler AtiKli.an diunes. f..mially apprnved l.y Ardil.ivhnj, 
lliillon nf VntU. and invLrpoiated by Archbi.ho], f^h.-r 
into the AitiLk'^ of llie I'Niai.li-lird Clinr.li ■•( Inhnd. 
Il is theref<.ie a mistake to i.;ive Cabin's n.nne t.. li.uh- 
ing he shared with Aiignsiiiie anti .Aquinas, l.iillier and 
Andrea. Cranmer and Wliiigifl ; ami llie mistake has been 
possible only because the keft.rmed Chnich adheiud lo tlie 
Augnstinian teaching, wliilc the Liiliieran ami .\nL;lic,in 
Churches, in sj.ile of their own fnrmulas. ha\ e appro^i- 
iiiated to that i.f the Cluirch of Kome, 

Wid. the exception >.f the schunl of Zwingti. which soon' 
cc.ised to CNcrt an appreciable inflnence, the Kefutmed 
dieol.igians held to tile nbji..cti\e reahty of sacramental 
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reeenerating grace in baptism, bestowed even upon the 
unconscious child, while they maintained that his member- 
ship in the church was his birthrit^ht as a child of Christian 
parentage, I'ullou-ing the Old TeHtamunt analogy, they 
taught that the children of Christians arc " born within the 
covenant," and are baptized because this natural descent 
is accompanied by spiritual privilege. And when such 
children had come to years of discretion, and liad been 
taught catechetically the " saving knowledge " of the gos- 
pel, if their lives were free from reproach, the Refonned 
Church acknowledged tlieir right to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. In this also it saw no " bare and empty 
sign," but an appointed channel of grace, through the 
presence in it of the divine-human person of our Lord to 
the faith of those who worthily participate. This presence, 
however, is in the ordinance, and not " in, with, or under " 
the elements — a gift of grace received by faith, not by 
the mouth, and by the believing connnunicant alone. It is 
this which is Calvinism, in the historic «ensc of the term. 

In its forms of wurship ihe Reformed Church was litiir- 
gic, yet with a striving after Mmpllcity and an indilTcr- 
cncc to the ultler litui^ic traditions, which distinguishes it 
from both the Lutheran and the Anglican. In llcsse it 
approached its sister-churches muRt nearly in these things, 
while in other |Kirts of Gennany, in Switzerland, France, 
Xolland, Scotland, and Ulster, the divci^cncc was wide. 
As we Iiave seen, it was the attempt to force elaborate 
Anglic.in forms on the Scottish Kirk which proved " the 
^last straw " in the bunlen the StuartH were laying upon 
Scotland. Ity a natural tendency this Reforin(.'d love of 
simplicity, hy force of opjiosltion, became a Puritan indif- 
ference to furm; and tlie Westminster Assembly found 
no difficulty in setting ;t-idc all prescribed forms, inclnd- 
ing John Knox's " KiMtk of Common Order," and substi- 
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\\.\\\wg tlie general directions of tlic Directory for WorJ 
sliip, witli mcrtrly exemplary forms, wliicli fell into desueJ 
tiiilc J 

III contnist to this infornmlity of thu church's prayvtj 
\va<i thu ^irictiiusH of iirescriiitioii in the mailer of praii'i.-. 
'I'liL- INalins ill metrical vursiuiis were the liaiiilbimk uf every 
iiatiuiKil church of the Reformed faitli, from Warhaw to 
Iioi:lie!le, and from Gt-'iieva to Edinburgh, and tliroiiyli 
I'urit.in influence they fittaincd the same use in the Anj^li- 
can Chiircli, while the Lutherans were the hymn-writers 
and hymii-.>-in[;crs of uarlier I'riiteslantism. As llie Re- 
formed |j>al[ers supplenieiiU'il the i'sahiis witli metrical ver- 
sions of other passages i if Scripture, antl even with metrical 
d.iNrilutiius and a few liymns. it canfiot be said that tlie 
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We now see the imperfection of Catvtn't method, and 
therefore of his achievement We draw the line of dis- 
crimtnatton between sins and crimes, as that at;c did not 
We aee in tlie Genevan adminiHtnition an extension of 
le|{al methods into n pntviiicu wlivru they have no fitness, 
and which must pro\'uke a reaction. Onr Kefomicd fathers 
made nothin}; of such disitiiictiuns. Tliey accepted, with 
hearty enthusiasm, the Genevan ideal of a community 
binding upon itself the law of God, entering into cove- 
nant with him for the consucratiun of public and social life 
to his glor)', and aiming nt t)ie immediate realization of his 
kingdom through tlie rejirvssion of all base and uiichris* 
tian habits and instincts by the whole weight of collec- 
tive authority. It was this that (ircd the imaginations and 
strengthened the wills of the great reformers and states- 
men of the Reformed faith : of William the Silent and 
Admiral Culigny, of Latimer and Knox, of Mamix de 
Aldegondc and Agrippa d'Aubigne. It was this purpose 
to establish the direct rule uf God upon cartli— a theocracy 
in the true sense — that louml expression in the poetry of 
Edmund Spenser and John Milton, and that sent the I'il- 
grims and the I'uritans across the ocean to seek a freer 
field for its realization. It was this that plunged I'resby- 
terian Scotland and Puritan England into the struggle with 
the Stuarts, against whose low and demoralizing influence 
Milton directed the scorn of his " Comus." This theocratic 
ideal played a primary part in the public life of Hiirope in 
the great struggle with the Counter- Reformation. 

In Scotland tlie Genevan i<leal w.is embraced with a 
fer\'or that might have been e.\pected from the mixture 
of Celtic and Scandinavian in the nation's make-up. In 
Wordsworth's phrase. 

The Scnuish Church ... had htlil 
llic klrung hjnil uf hvr jiurily 
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ilcrsons, the Guthries, and ihe Ruthcrfon 
ored lo make their Scotland a holy natitji 
iveiiaiU with tlieir God. The continuous 
I) and presbytery, synod and «issenibly, waj 
xlirpatiun of vice, and the elevation^of s« 
sel of tlieir own spiritual vision. At tinies 
employed against usages we have learned t 
L'lU : at others it was intruded into a politic; 
I it had no proper exercise. On the wht 
t Kirk's claim '* to treat in an cccles'asticii 
and smallest matters, from the king's thn 
ie established in rij^hteousness, to the n)( 
that should be used in faithfulness," was 
ed in fact, but was directed to the best 
ation. It was this discipline which creat' 
homes, which lUirns has immort.'dized in 
verse, and of which Wordsworth writes: 

\ virluniis liousclioM, though cxcceiling poor! 
Pure livers were ihcy all, austere and grave. 
Ami fearing (itxl: llie very chiMren taught 
Stern self-re>|Het, a reverence ft»r GcmI'.s Word, 
An<l nn h.iMtual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarely known on Knglish ground. 
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to the ideal of Knox and of Henderson which nrndc them 
a great people — a people capable of binding on itself 
the yoke of sen-ice and of self-denial, and of foregoing 
the satisfactions and enjoyments of the present for some 
greater goud. 

In the Kefurmed, as distingigshcd from the Anabaptist 
and lndci>endent conception, the proper subjects of such 
a discipline are a whole nation embracing the fuith and 
ordur of the gos|>el by their colleclive act. Accepting 
" the judgment of clinnty," they took for granted the 
Christian stuiuling antl character of all who had been bom 
and bniu{,'ht up in such a nation, and taught the truths and 
subjected to the discipline of the gospel, and kept by God's 
grace fruni profaning the Christian name by any scandal 
Such they accepted as entitled to the ordinances of the 
church, fur both themselves and their children. In prac- 
tice, however, they treated this as merely the minimum of 
a Christian prufession, and urged upon all to "go on to 
perfection." 

The daughter<church in Ulster preserved in great meas- 
ure the theological and iheocralic character of the Scottish 
Kirk. Its social pnsitiun, however, was very tlilTervnt, and 
its environment reacted upon its character. Its I'resby- 
tiirianism was not the creed aiul ortler of a whole people. 
It must recognize as in its meinbL-rship only those who 
gave it their voluntary adherence, in the face of legal pro- 
scri|)ti<>ns and of the attractions of the Anglican estab- 
lishment, and even of Irish Komanism. This made it less 
theocratic in itself, and caiisetl a less theocnitic ttme in 
the preponderant inlhience Ulster exercised upon the I'res- 
byterianism of America. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE day" OF SM.VLL TIIINCS, 1629-1713. 

In view of the extensive acceptance o( tlie Presbytcrifttfc 
theory of church orilcr in the llritish Islands, it is stirpris-l 
iiiy that so loii^j a jjcHikI olapscil before it took root inij 
any "f the llrilish colonics in America. Up to the time of 
CroinweH's accession to jjower, anil even after that event, 
thu central and probably the largest body of the Hnylish 
Puritans were Presbyterians, with moderate Episcopalians 
like UsshtT and lieyn.ilds formiiij,' the ri^^ht wint,', while 
Iiidepcmlenls and Haptists were the left, Wiiile the I'il- 
. who settlid the I'lvninuth c..l...iv. nere In- 
Mi prinuple. the l'tiritan< of the Ma^-^achusetl-^ 
^vere lar-ely l're>l.yterians in theory bef.Te 
ion. lint the siip])ression of the attempts to 
-nevan order in I^n-tand in is^r ihront^h the 
■\rchbi-h<.p Whit^ift, anil it-; parti;tl s■l^].en- 
sion in Scotland by the Comyn-onii^e of l^Sr,, and liy the 
Articles of Perth in ; r, 1 S, had prevented any practical 
application of Pre^l>yterian jiriiiciples within Great Britain. 
It was merely a thenr\'. and in the ca-^e of the i:n;.;!i-.h I'nri- 
tans it was sidijecl to the inflnence of that j^eneral tetidencv 
to pnre individualism which dominated the whole Puritan 
ino\-ement. From An;;lican to Pre-.Iiytcrian, from that to 
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In laying the foundations of church order in the absence 
of precedence and traditions, and not uninfluenced by the 
proximity of the pronounced Independents of Plymouth, 
the Puritans of New [England drifted into arrangements 
which were midway between Prusbyterianism and Inde- 
pendency, with a strong leaning tcward the latter. Not 
that there was no resistance to tins. " The New l-^n^rland 
way," as it was called, excited some sharp criticism among 
the Puritan divines in England, and in 1657-39 there was 
a prolonged correspondence bctueen them and their breth- 
ren on the subject, not entirely to their siiti^factiun. But 
the two tendencies struggliHl for the mastery fur nearly 
seventy years, the Presbyterian finding able supporters in 
John liliot ("The Divine Ordinance of Councils," 1665) 
and the Mathers. Dr. II. M. Dexter felicitously describes 
"the New England way " as " a Congregationatized Pres- 
byterianism '* which "had its roots in one system and its 
branches in another," and says that the Massachusetts 
churches dilTercd locally " from the almost Prcsbyterian- 
ism of Hingliani and Newbury[]>ort]" to the pronounced 
Independency of Plymouth. Hut he is not so happy in 
his statement that the system was " essentially Genevan 
within the local congregation, and essentially other out- 
Hde it." The absence of regularly constituted sessions 
for the administration of church discipline, and the refusal 
of baptism to the children of baptized persons who were 
not communicants, marked the local congregation as un- 
Presbytcrian. The latter rule was a rejection of the " judg- 
ment of charity " accepted by all the Koforined clnirchcs. 
It was one of the moot>points between the two parties in 
the Westminster Assembly, and in 1662 the severer rule 
had to be relaxed e\en in New England by the Half- Way 
Covenant. On the other hand, the high authority claimed 
and exercised by synods called by the civil magistrate, of 
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which six met during the seventeenth century, shows that, 
even outside the local contireijation, " the New England 
way " was not so entirely other than Genevan. We hear 
of no more such synods wlien llio Conj^regalional princiijle 
liati altaini;d supremafy in Massacliiisetts, and the chiircli 
order Iiad taken ihe -liajje indicated in ihe writini,'s of Kcv. 
Jolui W'i^e ("The Chnrches' Qiiarrell K^poused," 1710), 
who completed wliat John Cotton and his associates had 
betiiin. 

In the sister-colony of Connecticut the movtment .vas 
in the opposite direction. The Saybrook I'latforni {1708) 
(lave jiiri-diLlion over the local churches to the consocia- 
tions C(.Li-.i>lin;.,' of the ministers and the " messengers of 
the cJitircliLS " in an assigned district. Under its opera- 
tion tliL- chinches of Connecticut ^rew more ciinscrous of 
their relation to the I'resljytcrianisni of the .Middle Slates 
than to the Consrcnationalism of Massachnsctts, and tliey 
freciy used tlie name I'resbyterian as the briefest descrip- 
tion of their ecclesiastical position. 

On tlie other hand, we shall see tli;it the Congregation- 
alism of Ma-sachu.setts and the Stales north of it proved 
itself strong,' enough to absorb and assimilate an L'I--ter 
inimiijratlon, whicli came with the ]iur])ose of eslubli-!iiii[; 
the Scottish order on New h:nt;Iaiid soil. 

From i''i40 onward we find a certain amount of mi^-ra- 
lion fnini New I'li^land into the Dutch settlements on 
Lon- Island and the mainland. Mnslly this was Con-re- 
yalioiialist, but two ,,f tlir ministers who made this trans- 
fer—Francis Doughty In \.<-n^ Island in 1042, and thence 
to New Amsterdam the next year, and Richard Denton 
to Lon^' island in l')4,l — were distinctly rresbyteriaus. 

-^h,-v Ix.lli h.-id tronbli- with thrir (-,in..r.-.r.-iti,>n;.li... nri.d». 
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>, retracted the bold ar^uiments of his ** 
esying'* (1647), and both defended and 
jrseciition of the Scotch colonists for non 
'. established church. So before a deca 
Uion set in from Ulster to America, s< 
lIocs, Maryland, and Virj(inia as their n 
aryland, indeed, Francis Dtuij^hty had < 
\mstcrdam as early as 1659, his brother-ii 
V'illiam Stone havinj^ been made j^over 
r by the Cal verts, as a safeguard again: 
3i\ the part of the Commonwealth gov( 
We hear of Doughty as preaching on 
J Potomac, but there is no record of hi: 
' permanent result of his labors. To Ma 
ire colonists had been brought by Cajii 
to escape the persecution in' Scotland, 
h the first immigration of the Scotch- Ir 
d that Prcsbyterianism had come to stay 
rance in Ireland had had the natural effect 
their attachment to their own church an( 
enacity of will for which they always 
s came into play in planting the Presbyt 
:)Ctrine in a new environment. As but or 
3lv Richard Salwev hv naniL*. shared in 
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les liim to the gratitude ot all who be 
ianism has been of eminent service in tlu 

nation. 

Iiis time, while there had been separate c 
resbyterian structure, no Presbytery had 
e control over their governing session 
nformal conference or council must h 
Ol, when Jedediah Andrews was ordair 

in Philadelphia. . ** The Presbyterian* 
I Talbot, missionary of the S. P. G., ** h 
ay to lay hands on each other." In i 
n the same young and growing city, 
y met, and chose Francis Makemie to 
K Five other ministers were enrolled as 
lia was the most northern point represei 
ilion of John l^oyd as pastor at Freeht 
wii>g. The other churches lay in Deh 
, Snow Hill in the latter State being pre 
[iate of organization. 
705 until 1716 inclusive, the Presbytery 
as the only judicature of the church, a 
ars it had increased from five to seventt 
1y by arrivals from New ICngland and 
s. From Phila(lclj)hia northward to Lo 
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aod spanely tettled; and in th«r disheartenint; battle 
for the conquest of nature, they tended tu Hink into mere 
animaiisni through the nuKlcct (>f Hptntual intcrcHtH. The 
■u[)ply uf miniittcnt was fur bulow the nucd, und there wnii 
a temptation to accept nil kucIi men poorly fitted in point 
of learning or of cliuracter. Dut the I'resbytcry exacted 
adequate credentials and assurance uf orthodoxy and (rood 
character fruin ull applicants. When a youni; W'ulstiman 
in 1710 undertook to preach to the people of the Welsh 
Tract without a license, he was rebuked, and requirctl to 
place himself under competent direction that he n)i|;ht be - 
educated for the sacred office; and it was not until 1715 
that he was ordained. The number uf cises of discipline 
for moral ofFenses was excessive amon^r both ministeni and 
people : and to these were added disputes and uncertainties 
as to the degrees within which marriage was forbidtlcn, as 
might be expected in small and isolated settlements, where 
the range of choice was very limited. 

The forms of Presbyterian government used in Scotland 
and Ireland were followed as far as possible. There was 
some difficulty in bringing the Welsh and l-'iiglisli Cnn- 
gregationalists, who had united with I'rcsbytery. to see 
the expediency of the authority exercised over the sev- 
cral congregations. They generally acquiesced, however, 
in accepting the Presbyterian Church as the representative 
of the Puritan principle in the Middle States. The fervor 
of the earlier strife over the two methods of church gov- 
ernment had died nut on both sides, prolxibly llirongh 
exhaustion. They were unite<l against prelacy, tolerant 
of each other. 

Nuttiing. indeed, could be more friendly than the rela- 
tions of the Presbytery to the New Ivngl.nnd churches. It 
was in corres]>undL'iice with the union of the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists of London, asking for additional 
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ministers. It had a friend and adviser in the indefatigable 
Cotton Mather, who worked for its growth and prosperity, 
as he was working vainly for the establishment of a some- 
what similar plan of government in Massachusetts. In the 
ministers and churches of Connecticut, newly reorganized 
on the Saybrook Platform, it had helpful and sympathetic 
neighbors. Indeed, there was no sharp line of sectarian 
severance between the two bodies until the present century. 



CHAPTER III. 
GROWTH AM) DISSENSION. 1713-41, 

Op the Scotch colony planted in Ulster in the seven- 
teenth century there arc probably three deiicendunts In 
America for one left at home. Disappointed in the ex- . 
pectations raised by t)ie offers of the new landlords at th? 
time of the pliintutiun, and oppressed by the established 
Episcopal Church, they turned their eyes to America as 
a possible home. Of their first immitjration, tliat to Mary- 
land in the seventeenth century, I liave spoken already. The 
second be^an in 171 j, and continued until the eve uf the 
War for Independence. It entered the colonies on three 
lines. The first followed the courKe orininally proposed 
by Robert Itlatr and John Livint^ston in 1636, and sought 
New l-'ngland. It was spread over n lar^e part uf Maine 
and several districts of New I lainpshire ; and it also found 
a home in the lar^jer towns of Massachusetts, especially 
Boston, Worcester, and I'elham. Those who see nothing 
in the New England histor>- bnt the doings of Puritans and 
I'ilgrims ignore a large in<lebtedness to this strenuous and 
vertebrate sttick, from which sprang herW'cbslers, (ireeleys, 
Greys, Starks, Andersons, and others who hold no mean 
place in her annuls. 

At first the new immigrants were anything but wel- 
come. They were "a parcel of Irish," and that of itself 
carried with it an idea of wildness. Their intense I'resby- 
terianism was supposed to imperil the "standing order" 
of the New Kngland churches, lu 1718-19 we find the 
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selectmen of Doston taking; mtiasiircs to clear the town of 
these ■' [ja.sscnyers lately artiveJ from Irel.ind," and warn- 
ing them to depart. It wa^ not until 1 730 that they wi-re 
able lojiathcracluirch, under tlie pastorate of John Moure- 
head. When tliuse who had settled in Worcester, in i/iM, 
took measures to bnild themselves a church, the peojjle 
" [^atliercd by ni[;hl, hewed down and demolished tlie 
structure," and " persons of consideration and respectaliil- 
ity aided in IJie riotous work," we are told iti \V. Lincoln's 
" History of Worcester" (18,^7). This iniojeraiice caused 
the ^;reater part to migrate lo New Vork about 1 740 ; and 
ill oilier instances the churfhes were weakeneil by removal-; 
fur a like reason. Tiiey were compelteil lu pay taNes for 
[he Miiipiirt of the Congre^alionalist chnrches. while lliey 
also mainlaineil their own. 

Their ]in>iii<in w.is much more favorable wJiere, as in 
Lon.lnnderry and other newly e,slabli>hed f.wns of New 
Hampshire or Maine, they lliemselve> cunsliLiiled ihetown, 
and k-\ied liie lax for the siijipurt uf liiL'ir own minister. 
Tlicir lirst 1'ref.bvterv was consliluted Ijcfoie I 721J. and 
was Ciilled llie IVcNln-lery of l.oiid.mderry. or, !>>■ their 
iieiiihbiirs, "the Irish rre.-bylery." It had .-iume si.xleeii 
miui^leria] mendieis during; tliis jHTind. with a .■.lill l.iryer 
number of feeble churciie^ ionkiuK to it for £ui»plies. 

The vJii-AX body of tile innnii^rant.s from UUlcr s.mi;ht 
the middle colonics, especially I'cimsylvaiiia, attracted by 
tile reports of llie toleration practiced in that colony and 
t.f its Kfcat naiur.il uealih. The historian Proud esti- 
mates tliatM>; lholl^and ),.i<l arri\eil bv 1726. The fail- 
ure of the ^;^ain crops nf flsier in that and the fnllowini; 
years increased die volume -.f immi-iati.m. so that I'mud 

riiiiiiiliiUiiiiiiiiilii^^ 
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expofed them to the brunt of Indian warfare, and led them 
to an estimate of the red man- very different from that 
accepted by the Friends. On their obtaining control of 
the provincial legislature, therefore, they reversed Penn't 
policy of p<:acvful conciliation, nnd sought prccctlcnts for 
a new Inilian policy in the Dtnik of Joshua. It was this 
exposure to the Krcnch, and the Indians influenced by 
them, which turned their attention to more southern val> 
leys of the Appalachian cliatn, an<l |rave them a suuthward 
impetus which curried them as far as wliat is now north- 
em AlabanuL Here they joined the tliird stream of Ulster 
immigration, which entered the CaroUmut by Cliarleslon, 
To the two it is due that West Virghiin, North Carolina, 
eastern Kentucky aiul Tennessee, and adjacent parts of 
South Carolina, Georgl.!, and Alabama constitute, with 
Pennsylvania, an American Ulster, far more extensive and 
populous than King James's Irish " plantation." 

It is no longer tlunight sufTicicnt to enumerate Puritan, 
Cavalier, and Quaker as the eleinunts wliicli niaile up 
America in colonial times, and directed tliu struggle for 
inde]>endence. It is now recognized that even thus early 
the Scotch-Irish of Ulster contributed no less than any of 
these to the m.ike-up of the young nation. If the Puritan 
might be regarded as the thinking brain and the Quaker 
as the symjutthetic heart of the new natit)n, the Scotch- 
Irish have been the backbone of its nationality. Deficient 
alike in comprehensive phiKinthropy and in s]ieculative 
intellect, they possess in their volitional cnci^y a (juality 
of not less importance, as it has ni.-idu them the element 
of persistence and of conscrv.ntism. They thus recall the 
part played by the Aamnic priestlKKxl in Jewish history, 
which was less brilliant and attractive than the prophetic 
onler, but not less ustfiil as the vertebral link which bound 
generation to generaliim, and scvurett ihe continuity of the 
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nation's life. " Grant that I may always be right, for Thou 
knowest I am hard to turn," is tlit rtL-uriled prayer of one 
old IVcsbytt-'rian elilcr uf this stuck. Mis jtraycr mii^ht be 
iiddptcd by tlic wlmlc church— at any riilt;, by tlit whole 

ScniL'h-Irisli >tiick. 

Ms[jici;illy tlicy have served the cmintry as vducators 
of tlic Middle States, and uf lll<ise whicli lie west of them. 
Their early ministers wore j-eiieriiily ^riidiiales of Glasgow, 
and it was tliey who C!>tab1islied the ni.iny acatleniies of 
tlmse Status, in which yiinnn men wvrc j-iien an ednca- 
li.m whidi wiimUI jit least have filled llieni to enter jni>* 
American ci.lIeHO. 'I'lii-t threw iht; I're-byteriaii clergy 
hitn lonliii'l with others than their mwm ]iei<]<]e. eiilari^eil 
tlieir iiilhiciice for i^ood, inid caused their church lo be 
mure liii^lily esleenieil. In \ iew of llio clinreli's require- 
ment thai nunc but edncated men shnnld be ret,'ardcd as 
camiidatcs for llic miniMry. this cnmbinaiiuii of liie ^di<.ol- 
ma>ler with the |)a>tur was ri'^arded a- naliira! and projier, 
as indeed llieir every Mininary was a seed-plut fur llie 
ministry. 'riiL)' lluis reinlered a threat service in maintain- 
int; a liii;li educational standard at a lime when the i»neriy 
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pro%'isionaI arrangement was set aside, and the Presbyteries 
were directed tocHotwo delegates equal to half their num- 
ber, yet with the jjroviso that every third year all shotild 
attend. This arrangeiiieiil for delet^'itiun, however, lasted 
for but two years, and then " the full Synod " was rciilurcd 
as a permanent instltiiti<in. 

A more iniportaiU uhange in the constitution of the 
church was the Adopting Act of 1729. by which its min- 
isters and licentiates, present and future, were required to 
subscribe to the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, 
"as being, in all essential and necessary articles, good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine." 

It had not been the purpose of the Wu si minster As- 
sembly that subscription should be required to these 
"standards." Subscription never was introduced inlo the 
Presbyterian Church of Kngland, as organized in various 
neighborhoods largely tlirough the labors of members of 
_ the Assembly. Nor in Scotland was it required until it 
, was enacted by Act of Assembly in l6yo to secure the 
ejection of the l^pisco|>alian party from the parishes they 
still held in the northern shires. In Ireland the Synod 
of Ulster introduced it in I6y8. but required it only of 
'* licentiates. It reenacted it in 1705, for all its ministers, 
as a safeguard against the growing tendency to Arianism. 
This in 1726 re.sulte<l in a division of the Irish Synod. 

In America the Presbytery of New Castle had exacted 
a subscription to the Ctinfessitm a.s early as r724, and it 
was John Thomson, nf that Presbytery, who first mcmon- 
alized the Synod of Phila<le[phia to do the snme. In 1728 
the Presbytery itself renewed the memorial. The proposal 
met with opposition from ihe New Mnglimd and from the 
Welsh ministers. Jonathan IJiekinson. of lilizabclhtown, 
pointed to the rupture of the Irish Church ihniugh requir- 
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those who were scrupulous as to what they st(;neit, it would 
nuilher " detect liypocriti;s, nor keep concealed heretics out 
of the cliurch," lie and his friends suspected a design 
on the piirt of ihe Scotch and l^i^h ministers to get rid of 
tile Welsh and the native American element. 

In llie Synod of 1 729, after the qnestion had been fully 
handled in a committee containing; the ablest men cf both 
parties, an ajireenient was reached through mutual con- 
cessions. The concession to the oppor.ents of subscription 
was tlie freedom extended to ministers and licentiates to 
express to Presbytery or Synod tlie scruples they felt as 
to any article in the standards, leaving; tlie body to judye 
wliether or not these scruples touched the "essential and 
necessary articles nf faith." This followed the precedent 
set by the Irish Syimd in its " Pacific Act " of 1720. With 
this proviso, all the ministers of the church subscribed, 
"after proposing ail the scruples that any of them hail 
against any articles or cNpres'-iims." As a matter of fact 
these scruples n-lated only to " some clauses in the 20tli 
and 24th clia]ilers " <.f the Ci)nfes>i<)ii, which treated <if the 
pnwer of (he civil magistrate in lualters of relij,'inii. Vet 
"many prrsoiis were oiTended " at this i]ualifii'alii>n, and 
desired that the Synod should require unconditional sub- 
scription ; and some petitioned the Associate (or Secfder) 
Syno<I of Scotland to establish their church in America 
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De-:sm, and, in his contumacious absence, declared " un- 
qualified for any future exercise of his ministry " within 
its bounds. This first heresy case led the Synod to pro- 
test against the practice of Irish Presbyteries in " ordaining 
men to the ministry sine tUnh, immediately before they 
come over hither, tlicreby deprit-ini; us of our just ritrhts," 
and to surest that in addition to " their Presbyterial cre- 
dentials," tliey should be furnished with "private letters 
of recommendation," showinjj them to be " firmly attached 
to our good old principles and schemes." This implies 
the admission that subscription was not the safeguard its 
friends had supposed it. 

Of much graxer import was the dissension which arose 
between the two elements of the Synod with regard to the 
religious movement known in American churcii history 
as the Great Awakening — a movement which ma<ie itself 
felt from Maine to Geor^a, and gave a new direction to 
the religious life of the country. 

To appreciate fully its significance it must be remembered 
that one of the effects of emigration upon great bodies of 
men is almost invariably their spiritual declension. Just 
as plants hardly can be transplanted without the sacrifice 
of those fine fibrous roots on which so much of their vital- 
ity depends, so the human transplantation involves the 
sacrifice of those fibers of sacred local and personal asso- 
ciations upon which the life of the .spirit dejKnds so much. 
The old home, the traditional place of worship, the opinion 
of hereditary neighbors, the whulcsome routine of religious 
usage, all are foregone ; antl no one knows how much he is 
dependent on these until he has parted with them. Even 
in New England, with all the fervor of the piety of Pilgrim 
and Puritan settlers, the symptoms of spiritual .decay were 
speedily felt, especially in tlie younger generation. The 
Half- Way Covenant, with its frank defiance of Congrega- 
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tionalist principle, was a device to make it possible that the 
j;ran(tcliikireii of the first settlers should not be excluded 
frniTi baptism and visible conncctinn with the church. 
With tach decade there was a pa1|iable cuoliii;f of de\ti- 
tional fcrvnr; and in spite uf the Keforniing Sjimds held 
in Bostmi in 1679 and 1686 to correct the growinji laxity, 
it seemed probable that the sons of the l*iiril.iiis would 
sink into siircsvd nioiiey- getters with little interest in 
either relit,'ion or the higher culture. In the words of 
Dr. l)ushni.-ll, " barbarism was the next danger." 

The Sccitch-Irish immigration represented a class which 
had already Inst some ^jronnd by mitjration to Ireland, and 
it nnttoubtfdly snfTered spiritually by its second migration 
to America, first of all through the want of a regular min- 
istr>- and \\orship. Matthew Hill writes of them to llax- 
tcr as scattered widely in Maryland, "as sheep without a 
shepherd." Where they made the attempt to gather into 
congregations tliey were generally too few and too p"'ir 
to sn]>piirl a minislL-r: and we find the Synod, in 171S, 
writing to the I'le^l.ylcry of Dublin of their spiritual ties- 
titiitioii, and of ■■ a dL]>Iorable necessity of still cuntiiuiinji 
in the same cirevimstanees of darkness, which may render 
both themsehes and posterity miserable Pagans." ICveii 
where it was pos-ible to obtain jjreachers. tlu-^c in m^uiy 
cases were \w\ of a character |o weigh hea\ily on the side 
of a stricter life. The numl)er of cases in wliicli ministers 
^■ere arraigned before the I'resbytery and the S>ne.d for 
grave moral olTenses was very large in pro])nrtion ; and iti 
some cases tlie penalties imjiosed were \ery iiL-ideijuate to 
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lonversion from sin to God, and dealt pungently with the 
I prgfessurs he faund in his charjji;. From 172S 
Inward thuru w:i!i a nutablt: liurvu^t of cun versions in his 
wn nock and tliu adjacLiit districis tu uliich he extended 
3(irs. Oilier niiiii.siLrs — sneh a<> Junaihan Dickinsuii 
It ICIizabetlUiiwii, m\A William Tennent the yonnyer at 
Jreehold — had the same juyful exiierience of &eeing the 
i:e of iiidifTereiice bnikeii and the nie.ssaj,'e of the gospel 
; home in fresh puwur tu the hearts of their jjtople. 
All this was much before the arrival tif Gcort,'e White- 
Id far his j^rcat evan^'olistic lour of Xovcniber, 1759, 
December, 1740, anil even before the Awakening in 
.%11^'iiiiid, which be^'an in 17.H under the preachinj; 
■f Joiialhan i:dnnrds. Indeed, tit say nothing of Dominic 
Treliniihuyscn.Ciilbert Tennent'sinjiatherinubeyanat New 
wiek a year bcfnre ihc *" Holy Chd) " was formed at 
d, and hail sjient its furcc before the dale assi-jncd 
|y John and Charles We-ley as that of iheir conversi-.n. 
'et the two movements were so much alike in character 
t Whitclleld fninid himself enti 
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lert Tennent to conlimie his.. wn work in Jioston, wiiert 
diored for months with f;realim[.res,ion. From While- 
I's cocnments we may infer thai Tejment's [ireacliin^ 
more severe and iiicnlijatory than his own. "He \: 
n of tliimder, whnse preacliini,' must either convert <h 
Jnras^e hypncrites ■' In this Tennent rellecled the mannci 
■f the I'ielisl-, uiiin^vit the alk-vialiii;^ lingeof cheerfulness 
Thich the Melhndists l;oI from the Moravians.. 
1 Hut the treasure came in i-arlhen vessels, lis presen- 
lilion was [ifTected by tlic pers.mal weakne.sse-. and tin 
1 limitatii>ns „f iliosc wlio bore it, and by the s),iri 
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judgment upon those who did not see as he did. He and 
his friends denounced " unconverted ministers" as "blind 
leaders of the blind " ; tht-y also preacheil within the bounds 
of the char^res of the ministers so dcscribctl, bh they had 
opportunity, without k-ave asked, and refusing; rccojjnition 
of their ministerial character. 

In the Synod of 1740 Tcnnent and Dlair prc!«cntetl 
papers which drew a black picture of the character of the 
ministry as a body, and, when challenged to substantiate 
their charges, they liad to admit (h:it they h:i<I not inves- 
ti},'atcd the rejKirts iht-y acccpled. nor had ihey spoken 
privately, as Christ rctpiires, to these alkjied ulTenders. 

At last, by a fnninns sernnm. prcacliul March X, 1740, 
at Nottingham, I'a., <in " An Unconverted Ministry," Gil- 
bert Tennent brought matters t»> a head. It was such a 
public indictment of those who had stood aloof from the 
Awakening, that, even withiuit ihi: namiii}; of names, it 
seemed m be meant to make it impossible fur the minis- 
tcrs described to remain in synodicat communion with him 
and his friciKls. 

At the next meelinti of the Synod a )>rotest sj|rned by 
twelve ministers and eiijht elders was presented by Robert 
Cross, of l'hiladel|>hia, which the majority of the Synod 
adopted as its own. This arrai^nc<l the ]>arly represented 
by Tcnnent and Itlair for overt hrowinj^ the aulhnrily of 
Synod by conrmin^ its puHers to advice; for disorderly 
irruptions into other men's cnntirenatimis; f()r censorious 
jml^mcnts of those who did n<>i walk with them, resulting 
in the disttirbance and division of conj{rei,'ations ; for mak- 
inu the call to the ministry a matter merely of personal 
feeling; for preachin;; the terrors nf the law "in such a 
manner and dialect .is has no jireccdent in ihe \Vi)rd of 
God"; and for asserting; that truly j;racions personx arc 



o( lliu (JtT■,■lKl^;^s to sii ua incnibcrs of that judicatory. As 
tile I'lcsbyltry of Nl'w York was mil represented, wliile 
tile Siiinlicrri iVesbyturies were present in slrenylh, llial 
of New llrunswick liail but small support. Only twenty- 
five out uf llie forty-seven ministers of the Synod were 
in attendance, and tlie measure was carried by a vote of 
twelve to tL-n, three not votlnt;. The ministers and elders 
of the New Uiiuiswick I'rcsbytcry, Jn t,'re.it surprise at this 
result, accepted the decision and withdrew. 

The very next step of the majority was to alter the 
terms of subscription to the Westminster standards, mak- 
ing it unconditional, with no liberty to slate scruples antl 
have Presbytery or Synod pass upon them as to whether 
they touched essential doctrines. Two of the Presbyteries, 
indeed, had already anticipated this action. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE SCHISM TO THE REUNION, I74I-58. 

The division of the Presbyterian Church in 1 74I, what- 
ever elements of human weakness entered into it. was the 
result of forces wurkin^; widely in the life of the colonics 
and of Great Itritain. It wu-t im indirect result of the Great 
Awakening which terminated the Puritan and inau^juratcd 
the Pietist or Methodist age of American church history. 

During the period of division it was the progressive 
or New Side of the church which made the greater prog- 
ress. After a friendly attempt to effect a reconciliation 
in 1 742-43 the Presbytery of New York declined to sit in 
Synod on the grouiid tliat the New Urunswick Presbytery 
had as good right as themselves. They also <lesired the 
good-will of the Synod of Philadel]>hia in establisliing a 
Synod of New York, and this was accorded with some re- 
luctance. The body thus organized embraced tlie New 
Brunsvvick Presbytery, and increased from 22 members in 
174s to 72 in 175S, while the Synod of Philadelpliia had 
fallen from 24 to 23. This was due to sewnil causes, the 
first being the establishment in 174C of the Co]le;;e of 
New Jersey, finally located at Princeton in 1 75?- 

The education question h.nd been a matter of contro- 
versy between the two parlies initil the Nottingham mt- 
mon turned the waters of strife into a new channel. The 
conservative parly, in their anxiety to maintain a high 
standard of ministerial culture, were dispo.'^ed to insist 
that none but the graduates of Pritish universities or New 
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I friends of the Awnkenint; insisted on the rif;ht of I'rcsby- 

1 icrics to license the {jrntiuatcs of soth academics as Ncsh- 

liny, in viuw of llie u^^ient need of |ireaclierH and pits. 

I tors, Ami they insisieil ihul the J'resbyteries shmilil lay 

1 less stress on collet,'e trainintj und more on the evidence i-f 

the candidate beiny a ret,aiierate man, called by the Ili.ly 

I Ghost to the ministry. To overcome the formi:r diflicully 

I the Synod of rhiladelpliin attempted to establish a co]lL-t;e 

its own, there btin},' none at that lime in the .Middle 

I Colonies, l-'niiint,' in tliis, ijiey voteil, in 17,19, to creiite a 

I coniuiiUee lu examine ihe >Ui<.k'nis and ^n'ailnalesof pnvalu 

ninarie", and lo ^,'i\e those whose jirnficicncy merited 

;i certificate which wtiidd serve as a diploma in iheir 

I aiJ])lication to I'resbytery. To this the friends of Xe^h- 

iiiny Acailemy objucied for reasons told us only by their 

lernies, \\z., " tliat it was to prevent that scIiik)1 from 

I traininf,' gracious men for the ministry." 

After tile division, the Symidnf I'liiladclphia look under 
;s care the acadLiiiy at New I.nmlun lant,'lil by h'raiicis 
I Ali>on, an Irish t,'iaduale of C.la^tjnw, de>crilied ii-. "the 
,t \.M\\\ .'.chui.-ir in America"; .^nd iri.'d lo iiiakL- an 
an^jL-niLiit with Vale Cnllei^e fur the furllivr training' 
its gradu.-iles. "As learning," lliey write, " is nni in 
■ same c-^teem in this [,'oVLTmnent as in NV-w Mn;..;Iaud, 
I we bey a!l the indulgence ytnir cnnstitulii.n can aihuv ns, 
jst pareiils grudge expenses if tliey run high," Hut this 
hn's nut seem to have accom]>li.--hed much, and in 1749 
\li-nii removed !■> riiiladeljiliia lo accept a post in the 
cademy newly cslabli.^hed bv rranklin's innuencc- 
Thc New ^^lrk Synod did much heller in applying for 
charter fur a cnllege, and in placing it, in 1745. under 
he direclinn of lonathan Dickinson, ui l-lli/abelhtn^ n. the 
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Burr was chosen to succeed him, and the college removed 
accurditigly to Newark, where he was pastor. In I755 
buth it and Burr were transferred to I'niiceton ; and on 
his death, in 1757. ho was succeeded by liis fatlier-in- 
law, Jonathan Hdwards, who liardly lived tu eiUer upon 
the iiRice, and wa^ fullowcd hi the ycur of the r<.'Uiiion 
by Samuel Davies. It was this younjr institution which 
poured into the I ' re shy ten. nn ministry a stream of young 
men, inibiit.-d with symj^ulhy with the Awakuniiij; and 
zealous fur its objects. 

Next to this, it was tlie sympathy of the SyJiod of New 
York, with the revival of rclininus interest, which aided its 
growth. The s|>iiit of tlie lime in ilic cohmics \\i\> revival- 
ist. Here and there rciislaiKc was offered: Harvard and 
Yale, after favoring Whitcfit-td. turned against hlin : Con- 
necticut onacleil arrest and expiiMnn for " vat,'rant preach- 
ers," and applied the law to Samuel Kiidcy, who had gone 
to New Haven to preach to a ccmgregation of " Separates." 
But these were side-eddies, and the main current of the 
country's religions life flowed in the new eiiaruicl, to the 
advantage of all the larger social interests. Mven in a 
political sense the Great Avvakening was a decisive influ- 
ence. It broke the harriers of colonial reserve, as well as 
of sectarian isolation, and gave the American people, for 
the first time, a common intellectual interest in the move- 
ment, an<l personal interest in its leaders. Wliitefitld, 
Edwards, and Teimcnt preceded Franklin and Washing- 
ton as rallying names for Americans, irrespective of local 
distinctions. 

All this, however, does not require us to regard the 
Awakening as an unmixed gotMl, or to refuse a relative 
justification to those who opposed it. Nor need this rela- 



ly, labored for the reunion of the two boi 
1 his ocUlitics in dress, and donned a wij^. 
J Second Church in Philadelphia, in avow 
[} the view of Jonathan Kdwards, he main 
}s of blameless life, properly instrucleil ii 

of Christianitv, should be admitted U> 
Like Whitefield and Wesley, he lived 
etract the hasty and censorious jud^mei 
unced on his brethren in the ministry, 
i real faults of the Awakenin[( lay deeper 
ficial matters. One of them is indicated I 

Methodism, by which the movement h 
ally known. It set out witli the assun 

is one method of ^race, by which all 
L' are made alive unto him through his i:: 
id of all much the same evidences of tl 
\i\\\ experience. Instantaneous, conscious 
Jed by an overwhelming sense of persona 
ed by a joyful assurance of accejitance 
he only ordo salntis it recoj^nized. Kel 
:ome into the man like ** a bolt from the 
lo conceivable relation to the past provide 
lie human relationships in which he had 1 
od. and the Christian nurture in divine 
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in Hanover County, built its meeting-houses in the par-' 
tshes of t]ie Established Church, and sent zealous preach- 
ers like William Robinson, Samntl Uavics, John Rodgers, 
and John Todd to do the work neglected by the sleepy 
and worl<lly rectors of the Virginian establishment. They 
did not (;i>nic uncalled. The reading of a few religious 
works b>' sonic planters of the county had produced a 
religious awakening indepen<!ent of church or clergy. At 
first they met unly to hear such books read, and buildings 
had 1(1 l)L- erected for the aceommodation of the crowd* 
who Lame. 1 [earing of William Robinson, who was travel-. 
ing tuwaid Nurlh Carolina for his health and preaching. 
as lie went, they sent for him, satisfied themselves of his^ 

:uk1 piety, and put the direction of affairs intOi 
Througli their labors and his, "resbylerianism. 
ill a community Knglish and Kpiscopalian byi 

-. Thanks to the eloquence and the administra- 
nf Davies, as well as to the fav.ir of a Scotch'. 
w;vs protected from the le^jali/ed intolerance 
of the eslal>li-lied clergy, and had lime and room to grow. 
t)n hearing nf Jonathan lldwards's removal from \orlh- 
ampton in I74<), Samuel Davies wrote to urge his ceming 
to Virginia, but wa^ toi> late, as h'; had ennsented to lake 
charge nf the Indian missi<in at Stockliridge. In i;;"; the 
Synod of New York organized the Presbytery <.f lian- 
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COVElfANrJiilS AXO SECEDE/CS. 



Three miiiistcra of tlic American Synod — Alexander 
Crainlit-ad and IJavid Alcxandt-T. both of Dont'tial I'rcs- 
bylcry, Jinii John Cress, tif Nuw Ilntnswick IVt-sliylcry — 
won: in iit;rt;L'nii:rit vvilll ihc Kofiinmrd l*ri;sbyli:rians (i>r 
OnLMianlLis) lis In tht; pcTjjtUnil iibli^jatiim nf tlic O'V- 
eii:inls. wiiilu llic rvst, in sn far as tliu-y bad any di^lillCl 
opininii in iho ntaltcr, wltl* satisiiwi willi tlit- RL\<>liiiiim 
Si.-Ulfnn.-tit. In 1740 Craijibcad was snh|>L-ndfd fur iiiak- 
iii),' ihc CovL'nants a term uf ctnnnuinion in bis con^rcj^a- 
tion at Middle Octurara. I'a., an.l for oilier ni.iiU'i> t;ri.\v- 
in^ ont nf bis /ealons advocacy of tin- AwaUfiiint;, Afior 
thL- cxdnsinn .>f ibe I'rcsbvtL-ry of New UnniMvitk fr.Jiii 
tbe Svn<.d of I'hiladdpbia b..- |>ka,lcd wiib diL-ni lo r'hcw 
tbu Cnvun^inis. and wbui ibuy rcfn.-i-d bo Inrnod to tbe 
Sc.itti>b kifni mod Vrobyury. an.l aski-dbdpors for Anier- 
ica. At Ui-L.tara in 174.1 be and bis adboronts s<)lininly 
renovvod die t'nvoiianls, will, swnrds imiiitod to ibo fonr 
t|narUT>.of l!io buavons. as iIiohmIi k, aefy oinm^itiun from 
wbatovorquarlor il ni!i;bt conic. In 1751 tlio Sculcb I'rcs- 
byteiy senl John Cndd)orts,.n. but two voais bof.no ibis 
LraijilKad had joinod tho Synod of Now'Voik. Sonio at 
loast of bis folluwois woro nioro lonaoious. and at Middle 
Ocioiara Ciitidiortson made ids borne, ministering,' U> die 
s.ulloied socielic.s <.f tlic Covenanlers of I'ennsyb aiiia. 
until tbo iiniun of 17X2. 

It is said, but |>robal)ly not curroctly, tbal Crai.i^liead, 
when lived uiib waitin- for a l■e^l...nsc from tlic Keformod 
I'risbylery. made application to tbo As>oeiato (or Secedor) 
Synod of Scodand. Tbis was [ho second body ..f conserv- 
ative I'resbylerian.s «bi.b .ledared ibeir separation from 
tbe Kirk- of Sc^>dand, chart,'iiit^ it ivitb iinfaiibfulno-s i., 
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IK^dward Fisher's book. " The Marrow of Modem Divin- 
m ty " {1644), oi^anizcd tlie first Asiiuciate Presbytery. In 
■ 746-47 tliey liiuL ilivitled as tu tliu lawfulness of tlie oath 
•«jxacteil of lui rj-csscs in tliu Sci'tlisli biir(,'hs, into Unrtjhcnt 
-stud A lit! burn hers. '" tlicui. a.s rt]! resent inj; all that was 
j>runuunced in Calvinism and strict in I'resbyterianiMn, and 
^■et not breakhi^' willi llie civil jjovcrnnieiit over Scotland 
and America — as Crai^bead ;uul the Cuvcnaniers did — an 
ajipeal was made by iht>%e I'robylcrians in I'ennsylvania 
'^vllo objected to the i]n;iUric-(l >n)»criiJliiiM exacted in 1729 
l)y the Synod of IVnnsj hania. In 175,1 the Aiitiburuhcr 
Synod res|Ji'nded liy sendiiif,' Alexander (lillally and All- 
drew Arnot to America, with authority to orj^anize con- 
t;re^aliunti ami to coiislitnle a I'resbytery. In the mean- 
time the division <>f 1741 had enabled the Old Side to 
alter the terms of snbsrri|)tioii in the SyniKl <if I'liiladel- 
pliia to such as onjiht ti> have sali.-fied the niosl orthodox. 
On the other hand, the New Side ric;.bylery of Newcas- 
tle issued "a jndicial wamin^j" against the newcomers, 
denouncing them as schismatio. and " the Marrow doc- 
trines " as unsonnd. Tu this Me^^srs. Gcllally and Arnot 
naturally published a reply ; and the relations of the two 
winys of the I'resbyterian host were invi>lved in an atmos- 
phere of unhappy and unjiroruable controversy as to the 
iiblig.'ition of the Covenanls. the nature of faith, and the 
exlent and manner of " the tit)sijel offer." ICach party 
tiaturalty tended to lay strcbs on that which sundered it 
from the oilier. 

A fresh ground of difttreiice showed itself in New York. 
Here a Presbyterian church had been or^'anizcd in 1716, 
but as the Mpisciipalian influence defeated its repealed 
efforts to nbtain a charter, it had been forced to vest its 
property in the Clinrch of Scotland. The SciUch and 
Scotch-Irish element in the con^re^'ation always had hud 
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ome friction with the I'uritniis from New Enf^Iand, and 
his camg to a head in 1752, whun tho uttcmiit was made 
11 siibstilutu Ur. WattsV paniphrastic vcrsiuii of the Ilook 
if I'salinit for the less Miiiiulh htil iiinre failhfid version 
l):L>ed on that of Krancis I<<iu.>> (1O43). and adtipted afluf 
revisiun by the Weslniiiii'ter diviiiei< in i'')45, and liy the 
Scottish Assembly in 1649. This Scottish jisaiter was re- 
p(i}jiiaiit to ihe tastes of tliu ei^hleenlh century lhruii(;h its 
strung' nil le.-s tliaii its w<.'ak jxiiiils; and t lie Great Awak- 
ciiin;; iiiid alTecied the liislu in psnltnoily us much ;is in 
anylhint; else, 'i'hi.' Symul of New \'ork in 1756 rcfnsetl 
til cuntlenin Ihu use of Walls, us it was ortltodox, and " as 
no jiarlicntar versiim is of tli\iue aitlhniity." So in tliat 
year the ihsalToctcd withdrew and ori^anized a " Scotch 
church," which next year was lukeii under the care of 
the Associate Presbytery. 'Ihe Synod of I'hiladelphia had 
nut sanctioned any iiinovalion in jiaalillody; and in the 
Syn<Kl of New \'ork «u he;ir of it only in this one chiirih, 
and even in that no hynnis were sniij;. In this way, how- 
ever, nrttfc the yreat di-^pute as to tlie proper " matter of 
praise," which still divides the lesser and more eonsenative 
I'resbyterian binlies from the yrealur. 

Thn>u;;hotit the whole jK-'rind of the Reparation of the 
hv») Synods, that «if New ^*ork had labored for reconcilia- 
tion and reunion, with increasing wei^jht as its nnmbers 
Hrew, ami its manai^emcnt of its alT.-iirs ijave evidence of 
its sobriety ami nrtho<lo\y. At first the persimal irritation 
on the side of the Synod of fhiladelphia was naturally 
very considerable, but only iit;ainst the ei^hl Irish minis- 
ters of the Tennent Jjr<ni|>, l''or Dickinson and his New 
York .ibsjieiales. New l-Jitjiand I'lirilaiis cliiefly, they always 
avowed their hit,di re^jard. At lasi, in 1 75S, a plan i)f union 
was reached wliieh liotli conid adopt. As re^'ards both 
subscription to tlic .standards au<l the authority of Synoil 
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from Nova Scotia came an appeal for help, so wiitcly dif- 
fused was ciinfiik-iicc hi the Synod's ability to overlake 
th<! demandx of a ^ruwiii^' ri<.-lil. 

The C(>rrcs]Kni(U'iice of the time sihowi* how much Atten* 
tioii was arouHi^d in New ICn^lund by the LtTcclivi: disci- 
pline over pastors candidates, and people which itie Symwl 
exercised. As a consequence the I'uritan churches and 
ministers within the lioumls of the middle unci Sniithcrn 
culoiiics (javc their adlicsion to the Synod very guneralty. 
Those which lay between the Hudson River and the Con- 
necticut line had <>rj,'ani/ed themselves int<i a Presbytery 
nf l>utchc.<^s County in 1752, and \t-cru admitted to the 
Synod in lyCty 

The c<)llet;c at Princeton continued to surjiass the hopes 
<if its fiinnders as a scnirce of supply of the niini>itry. The 
presidency of Samuel l>avies (i75y-''i), the most brilliant 
preacher thus far of the church, ended tin) tjuickly to real> 
iKe the expectations his election had fnised. In 1 "5.^-54 
he and Gilbert Tennent ha<l visited (^rcat Itritain an<l [re- 
land to secure an endoivment fimd from the I'^e^bytc^ianH 
and nrihodox dissenters, and had met with niark'e<l suc- 
cess, llis successor. S:unuel l-inley. was one i»( the few 
sur\-i\ors of the Sdimi uiui Drang periinl of the Awaken- 
in{T, and his .icademy at Ni>ttin}^h;mi had been a fruitful 
nursery of niinisiers. In his presidency {i7Cii-fi(i) there 
was a notable revival in the colK-j,'e, In I7(').S I'rincelnn 
received one of its yreat presidents in I>r, J"lin Willier- 
spoon, who had been elected in ^^(>(i. lie already had 
made a name as the literary champion i>f earnest Calvin- 
ism a^'ainst the miMlerate parly in the Kirk «if Scotland, 
He now showed no le>s uliility as an administrator and 
educator, the latter as fillin;,' the new chair of divinity. 

His po.iition in church afT.iirs in Scotland threw him 
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in America; and in 1769, at their request, he moved for; 
8 committee of conference with a view to union. These 
tie(;otiati[)n!< continiud until 1774, wlien it was manifest 
tliat tile Associate l)r(;thrcti could not see tlieir way to an 
a^ireemcnt, I'rubably this final rL'fii>aI was due to llic: 
slilTenini; received in llie nieantinic fnun the Scutlisli As- 
sociate Synod. In 1 764.-68 five uiinisiers uf the Iluriihcr 
branch of the Ass(«:iatc bixly had arrived in America, and 
applied fur admission into the Associate I'resbylery. As 
the point of difference between llie two Seceder cliurL-heS. 
iiaili no pertinence to America, tlie I'resbytery agreed to- 
accept iheni on ihc footinj^ of assent to llic common prin^ 
cipks as defined in the Secession Testiuinny. lint as th*^ 
American I'resbytery was subordinate to the Scotch SyniKl^ 
this now felt it-.elf compromised by beintj bronjjht into fcl- 
liiwsliij) willi ministers wlio aj>jiroved of the Unri^iier oath. 
Two more ministers were sent out. with itislructious not 
to take their seat in I'resbytery iiiuii the liuti^her members 
were expelled. This was .lone in 1771. and lliey were mid 
that ■■ it was very sinful " in I'resbytery h) have admitted 



alist preachers of the Synod, 
iiglaiul the course of events had been not un- 
lie Middle States. It is true that the question 
; Presbytery of Londonderry divided in 1736 
leir relation to the Congrc^ationalist churches 
:i|iline. Hut it is n(»tal)le that the Presbytery 
[*anized in 1 745 by the minority, threw itself 
J the nie«xsures of the Great Awakening, and 
ew its eider rival, which by 1 765 had become 
epletion. Uy 1771 the new body began to 
propriety of constitutini; a Synod, a step 
irried out in 1774, the fifteen or sixteen min- 
lynod of New Kni;land being divided into four 
— Koston, Newburyport (afterward Salem), 
, aitfl Palmer. Nearly at the .same time were 
•i) oilier Presbyteries: that of the Eastward 
Grafton, or of the Coiuiecticut River. The 
mposed of President Wheelock, of Dartmouth 
I newly founded, and other Congregationalist 
resby terian methtids ; and it held itself strictly 
her Presbyterian boilies. The Presbytery of 
I was refused recognition by the Synod, on 
hat its founder and Ic.iding spirit, John Mur- 



I'lho Svno.l uf Ncxv York ;iM<l riiil;i.k-ipliia. liowevtr. 

las by far the lar^'fsi ;mA inosi s;nnviii|; b"iiy- Hut it 
lilt pu>s..-ssL-il of toiiipkli; lu'iiKiUfiifity ami liannctiy. 
|)ic Ol.l Si.lc ;ukI tin; Nuw wirri: iLiiilL'iI. but ii'>t tjiiitc 
■niiiilcd, ami tlircc cucasioiis fnr (lissi'Msiuii wltc fmnul; 

1) riic rucuiislriictiun nf tin; I'roliyi cries was finmil ciisy, 
jL-pt in tliu ilislritts covcrcti by tin; Iwo Trtsbylrrics of 
HL^islk- ami ilic OKI Silk- I'rLshylLT)' nf Uunciia!. Tliis 
s llic ri.-^,'i<>n ill «liiili ihi; arilaj,'iiiiiMns ui llit oki ctin- 
\ir'.ius had been >liar|H-^t antl nii.st iiersiinal; ami tlie 
no.i foiiml it hard U- edeel siitli a reconslriiclion as was 
iiando! by tile interest- i.f the diurdi at larj,'e- At niie 
II- a [lail ..f llie Treshylery cif I)iine;;al fi.r three years 
iialiy ileeliiiet! the jurisdiction of Symid rallier than siib- 
. Ill ils arranj-ernems ; und liiere was a constant transfer 
niitii>lers and chtirclies frnni I'rcsbytcry to I'resbytery 
the -^ake I'f jieace (j) 'I'lie especial bone of omlen- 
II \\itliin llie I'resbj leiles was (lie examination of candi- 
es for ihi' ininistr)'. '[he I'lan of Union forbade I'res- 
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byteries to license or ordain any one " until he give them 
competent satisfaction as to his learninif and experimental 
acquaintance with religion, and skill in divinity and coses 
of conscience." The Old Side members contentlcd that 
this meant nothing more than the requirement of the. 
Westminster Directory, that the I'resbyterj' shall " inquire 
touching the grace of God in the candidate, and if he be 
of such huhness of life as is requisite in a miniiiter of the 
gospel." The New Side, however, would be content with 
nothing less than the rehearsal in I'resbytery of his relig- 
ious experiences, in the spirit of the Awakening. To this 
it was objected tl),at beyund the professiitn of faith in the 
gospel no man or bod)- of men had a right to inquire into 
the religious state of another; and that the profier means 
to ascertain the presence of grace in a man is not his own 
testimony concerning himself, but the testimony of those 
who have best known his life and conversation. In 1761 
the Synod was on the verge of a fresh division on this 
issue, each party contemling that it stooil for the true 
sense of the Plan of Union, and a Large majority sustain- 
ing the demand for a public rchv.irsal of experiences. To 
avoid a renewal of the schism it was agreed that the 
majority of each Prcsbyter>' should take whichever course 
it preferred ; and that if the minority could not acquiesce 
conscientiously, they should be organized as a separate 
Presbytery. Tliis was a most uii- Presbyterian solution of 
the difficulty, as it abandoned the principle of unity in pro- 
cedure in a matter of vital importance. Thus the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, organized under this author- 
ity out of Old Side mini.'itcrs and churches, had ]K>wer to 
admit to the ministry men who in the view of the First 
Presbyter)', and of the church at large, might be altogether 
unfit persons. The majority acted with more charity than 
prudence in thus setting what proved a fatal precedent. 



intensify the tli (Terences they rcpre-ienteti. 
i a rule, however, tlie niiijiiriiy in the united Synod 
I with more riyor of antliority than charitable con- 
ation for the scru|)lcs or sensibilities of the minority. 
ouyh it coitsisted largely of New Kn^Und I'uritans, 
had entertained scruples as to the exercise of prusby- 
I and synodical authority over the churches, and ()f 
New Uriuiswick party, which had trietl to minimize 
mitiiority into an ath i-ory piiwer. it now shewed little 
ation in layinf; down \vith ^harji precision tlie line;, on 
h the order and di^cil^Iille of the church must move, 
was seen (i) in the di-piile as to the power of Synod 
I'resbytery to deal with apjilicants from the frc^by- 
n cliurches of Great liriiaiti anil Ireland. The Tre-;- 
Han churches of r;n|,'laiid, and a part of those of Ire- 
had fallen into Ariniiism, ICvcn in ihe Scot^i^ll Kirk 
liiiir tendency had been shown: and since the >eces- 
■.f the Krskines ami their friemls. the Mo.U-rales had 
inedc.mtj.leleconlr.,1 in the Scottish As-emMy, Their 
Terence to both the imlLjiendence of the cUnrcli and 
leoloLjical <lnctriiies w.i-i rooted in a carelessiitss to any 
■er jjodliness than nioraliiy of outer life. It therefore 
Hived the American church to guartl the entrance to 
linistry from these tiuartcrs, auil llie New Side pro- 
d to etiecl tills bv re^■er^■in:.,' to the Symul the rl^'ht 
Imit Iheni fnially.' IWore the division of 1741 it was 
who had been sticklers foi 
sover a-ain-t the Svm-d— i 
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Synod of every case, and to transmit the credentials of the 
persons admitted, while Syiiud reserved the power to annul 
their iidmii<Moil. 

LcsH obtmsive, but of more ta^itiii); imjiortnnce, was the 
growini; dillieiilty as tii the p»almudy of the church, and 
tliat fir^t in ihc coiit;ri:t;ation!; which had been connected 
with the Synod of New York, where the disposition to a 
change was yreatesl. It was especially in the Second 
ChuTcli of I'hiladelphiu, ur^'anized of those who sympa- 
thized with tile Awakeniiiy, and long the jKistoral cliarge 
of Gilbert Tcnnent, that tiic dissension was manifest, a 
minority appealing from Session to Presbytery, and from 
Presbytery to Synod, against " the introduction o( Dr. 
Watts's imiution of the I'salms." Tiie Synod had already 
sanctioned its use in chnrciies which prefeiTcd it, and 
refused to recall that approval, while it sent Drs. Wither- 
spoon, Roilycrs. and Macwhorter to talk the recalcitrant 
party into a <lifl"ercut judt;nicnt. They reported, but not 
in terms which indicated their success. Tlie dilViciiily was 
ina<le more acute by the unwise language Dr. Watts had 
eiiiplf>yed in the preface to his version, denying the fit- 
ness of the I'salms fi.r Christian use nntil they had been 
adapted to " the language uf the New Testament." 

The proceedings of the Synod during this period are 
more barren than we should liave expected of references 
to public afTairs, as it was (lie lime uf those successive and 
acute struggles witii ('treat Hrilain I'ver the power of taxa- 
tion whicli finally precipilated the War fi>r Independence. 
In 1766 the Synod, im ini)tii)n of Dr. Alisnn, sent an aii- 
dress to the king on the repeal of the Stamp Act. Under 
the surface of this apparent inditTercnce, ho«ever. lay an in- 
tense concern in the pussilile ciiur>e of events as alTecting 
the ecclesiastical as well as the civil status of the colonies. 
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been made for th« consecration of a bishop for the Hrilish 
colonies of Amcricn; and tlirice ttic |iliin liiid cumu 10 

naiijilit tliroti^,'!! wlint the anli-[jrcl;itist!t of Anicrifii re- 
Hiirdcd III* the iiUcr|..i>itiuris of I'nn idi;ncc, viJ!., the fall 
of Arclibishup l.aiid in ir>40, the <1i^K^acu of the ICarl <>( 
Clarendon in 1667, and the sudden dt^atli uf <^ut.-i;ti Amii; 
in 1714. In Gooryc III. for the first linn; the new dynasty 
was represented by a l<iny of Kn^;!ish birth and syinpatliii-s, 
and withal a zealous chnrcliman, while in Tlioina^ Svckcr, 
the primate of Canterbury, and HeiUiy I'urlens, liislmp of 
Chester and the kiny's chapliiin — himself a native of Vir- 
ginia — the American l-!]>i,-ciij);d Church h;id two zealous 
friends at court. To prepare the way for tlie new step, 
Dr. T. H. Chandler, of Hiirlin^jion, whose yreat abilities 
certainly designated him as ihe occupant of the proposed 
see, published " An Appeal to the I'ublic in Hehalf of the 
Church of I-:iit,dand in Ameri^-a ■' (New York. 1 ;6;). show- 
\w^ the hard-hips it endured for waiU of a bi>lv>p. No 
discipline was maitUaiiied o\er cler{,'y or people; the rite 
of eonr.rmation ould be enjnyed only by thn 
make tile journey In IJi^Iiind: the same jmn 
undertaken by all can,li<lates for holy orders, 

never returne.l. llededared thai American 
desired no power over (heir brethren of other communions. 
Their bishop would be Mipp.nted by their own ^ifls n,.t 
bycomi-uls-ry tithes, am! he wouMdaim no such jurisdic- 
tion as luighsh bi-hop,' O'LiUs (until 1S57) exercise.! over 
marriatjes, divorces, wills, and "ther ipieslions aliected by 
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general tithe law and the establishment of prelaticat juris- 
diction by the British Parliament, either at once or at some 
early date. 

Point was given to these apprchcnnons by recollections 
of the stratagem practiced by Governor FIvtchcr to effect 
the establisliment of episcopacy in New York. At a time 
when the chaplain of the forces was the only Episcopal 
minister in the colony, he induced tlie colonial lc};i»laturu 
to paiis an act (1693) for the employment of " able I'rotcKt- 
ant ministers" for tiie dillcrcnt inhabited parishes. Then, 
acting on the |>rinci]>le Ciijiis iv^io. ejus txUgU', and in the 
face of the prutost.of the lutfii^luture, he inU-rjiretvd this to 
mean cxclu^dvvly clcrfrymen of the Church of l-^njjland, ns 
no others wvru of tlie same communion with William 111. ! 
He and his successors, ami oilier zealous I'^piscojtalians, 
aided by the I'^n^Iish Society for tlie I*ropa|;ation of the 
Gospel, hastened to provide cpiscopally onlaintid clerfjynicn 
even for the thurou){hly Puritan churches un I^n^; Island, 
whose houses of worship they seized on the ground that 
these had been erecte<l by a public tax, anil were therefore 
the property of the Kslablishcd Church. And in 1703 the 
Kpiscopalian vestry of Philadelphia watted on ]x>rd Corn- 
bur>', govcrn<)r of New Yurk, and cxprcfised their hopes 
that his cousin. Queen Anne, would extend the benefits 
of his government to Pennsylvaniiu 

'These transactions emphasized lo the Puritan and Pres- 
hyterian churches the tlangcrs to religions e(|uality allentU 
ant on the connection with England. The Ulster hnmi- 
grants natiiratly would recall the legal cslalilishnKnt of' 
prelacy in their native province, with tithes and episcopal 
courts, at a time when four out of five of its Protestant 
inhabitants were Presbyterians; ami ihcy remembered how 
their f.ilhcrs had been summoned before those courts on the 
charge of living in fornication with iheir own wives, because 



pcnduTict: as tlic final tlisAiipL.tntiicc of a peril whicli liaa, 
ovcrluiiiji tln:iii evLT since (lie younji kir\j;'s accession. It 
is not witlioiit siynificanci; that rrushylerian Synod and 
lliu C'onni^cticul Association Imld a joint convention by 
dclcyatL-s from 1 766 till 1 776. and that the Synod of 1 775 
promptly acccpti;d tliu luadt-Tship of tlic Continental Con- 
gress, cs]iressly teavin^; to ■' tliat anynst body " tlic clioicc 
(if a fasi-day li> Ik- Iil'M in view <if " tlic alarming stale ol 
pnblic allairs." To ihu-e who have looked below tlu 
face il is clear that ecclesia>itical considerations were as 
active in proniolin^; tiie revolt of tlie colonies as were thi 
disputes over revenue. Connection with a " iiiother-coun' 
try " in which chnrch and state had a common head, and 
were controlled by the same Itgislature, carried with 
other perils than thosu of fiscal exaction. 




CHAPTER VI. 

INDEPENDENCE AND REORGANIZATION, 1 776-89. 

The period of the War of IndepeiKlcnce is acknowledged 
on alt hands to have been one of disaster to tlic spiritual 
condition of the country. In jiart this w.is due to the mix- 
ture of ecclesiastical considerations ill the motives of the 
contest. These did nut raise it to the horrible dignity of 
a war of rch);ion, but they brought strife into the sanctuary 
of peace, and they prompted to willful injuries tu church 
property. The fact that the CiHH;reyationalists, Presby- 
terians, Reformed. Lutherans ami llaptists as a whole 
were on the patriotic side, while the I-^piscopalians and the 
Methodists in the main sideil with the mother-country, 
which alst> ])ossessed the sym|>alliy and (piiet cooperation 
of the majority of the l"riends, was recoffnizcd in the 
conduct of hostilities. When the Ilritish troops entered 
an American town they were pretty sure to seize on the 
patriotic churches an<l convert ihem into barr.icks, hos- 
pitals, or stables, leaving ihem in a stale of wreck at their 
departure. The patriot troops naturally would retaliate 



;; Prcsbylcriaii ininistcT, nor have I be 
ict inquiry, to hear of any, who did not 
1 every effort in their power, promote al 
he Continental Conj^ress, however extrav; 
s, indeed, one minister in the Synod of 
o embracei! the Hritish side of the coi 
led the ri>yal army. The Synod deposed 
ided another of its members until he bn 
e of his loyalty from the State of New II 
Dr. Witherspoon, alonj^ with several other 
in the Continental Congress, and voted 
:e. Charles Thomson, an elder in the 
st Church, was its trusted srcrctary, an 
bial truthfulness tjave additional weight t 
ns and gazettes. George Dunield sharec 
lite the duties and honors of the chaplaii 
James Caldwell, of IClizabeth — the minist< 
: patriot troops an armful of psalm-boc 
ddinj^ j^ave out — was assassinated by a 
iiself was shot bv a drunken sentinel w hil 
ty ; and John Kosbruj;h,<)f Allenlown, *' w 
irdered b\' the enemy at IVenton/* in en 
had surrendered. (leortje DufTield had a 
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complained that the fast-days kept by Presbyterians and 
I'uritnns were usetl cNpcciully to kvcp alive the opjrasitinn 
tu ICnglixh p<ilicy. In the cnllx in oImctvc these I find 
ciMistant rcfvrvncu to the dvcay of piety, the liross iminu- 
nilities which su o»iininii|)- .-itlcml a state <>f ivar, and the 
spread uf irrcliuion. In tlie twenty years befure the war 
there hati been a perce]>tib]e decay uf rulit{iuiis earnestness. 
The white-heat inelhuds of the Awakening hat) been foi- 
luwetl by the usual reaction, which attests huw much of 
the teniiKtra) and the human had been blended with what 
was of God in it, and therefore w;ls found lasting;. The 
disputes with the " mother-conntry " had diverted atten- 
tion fnnn -eternal to temporal inleresls. The churches of 
America were ill fit to stand the strain of a time of war, 
and the temptations it olfered |o tlie mulevolent [uissions. 
Not all the [uitriotic ministers showed the cahuneSN ami 
gooil-will which marked Dr. John RtKl^crs, of New York, 
the frientl ami trusted atlviscr of V\'ashint;lon, who, in hts 
years of exile from his own charge, stilHinlinated every 
other consiileration to Ins work in the ministry of lecon- 
ciliation. 

The peril was much increased by the alliance, which 
brought groups of French officers into contact with the 
people in ever)* imjiortant seaimrt. and with the army at 
lai^e. The frivolous and scofliitg »leism of the school of 
Voltaire was thus naturaliz-ed m America, and an irpe!igi<»us 
tone l>egan to jwrvadc its society, e!t]»ecia)ly its |>ublic 
life. Religion w.is valuc<l, if at all, as a supplement to 
the jail an<l the |»olice ; belief in a disclosure of Gck] to his 
creiitures was thought a jestworthy su|>erslilion. 

Mcsi<lcs ihcse gravest losses in the character an«I temper 
of the |>eoplc. the churches snlTere<l mncli disorganizatttm. 
Tlieir huildhigs were turn down, or diverted for a time to 
other uses in a way which involved great los.s. I'rinceton 



v.i>iiL-{;c was lidscu nir jL-iirs, iiiiis mivrnipiiii}; uic jjrep- 
ariiiitm of y<niiin ininlxtcm. It was alnmst impossible for 
many iw^lDrs m olniiiri the iiifiiiis nf Mii)|j..rliiij{ tlicir' 
families, opL'L-iiilly ill the .liN|rici> reaclic! Uy iIk; war. 

Vet in thu face ul (li;-c<niraiienierits of all S'>rts. the rou- 
line of the einirch's wurk w;ls kejit ii|> iti the I'rei-byterian 
bodies, ami in the Syiiml sniiic fiirly caiitliilates were 
ordiiineil to ilic inini^lry. In ihc \ew ICii^^l.-uid Stales, 
indeed, thu year 177S marks llie hii^hesl pninl rL-achud by 
I'resbyliri.ui -r.mili. .-ind iIil- f.ilInwiiiL; d^'cadc ihc lK-;,'in- 
ninji^ of cl( lay. as but inic new cinircli was ory;(iiizi;iI, 
while sev.r.il were dissolved; and in 1 7.S2 the Syn..il of 
New ICiii^h\iid, in \iew of its " brolcen circniiistances," wiis' 
dissolved iM f..rm a I'resbylery. 

In 1 7S I Uic Synod .if New V..rU and I'liiladeliihia .-r^an- 
i/vd the rie.'-l)yiery of Ued^t<llle in western l'enii>yl\anin, 
\\'hen the 'IVealy of I'aris in i 7'>2 thiew open lliis rej^ioii 
lo itnclispmi'd settlement, the Sc.iteli.Iri-.li had ponrwl 
across the Allvuhany randies to an.i liej'oiid what i.s now 
ihv tthio line. In I 7f.'> fliarles Keattv— who as a yoiiity 
I.i>h peddler had startled William Ten'nenl at Ne-haminy 
l>> ofTerint,' his wares in j^ood Latin— and Geor^;e Dullield 
had been sent by Sjn.ui t.. preach t.. the new -eltlvmerils 
.mcl re]ii)rl <m tlieir sjiiritual o>n.lition. lint not until 1 774 
«as iluTe a minjvUT amon;,' ilivni t.j staj- ; an.l two vears 
l.il.r John Macmillan accei.te.l a call lo this llel-l, I le was 

self-sni.portint- cunmnnily in chnrch mailers, by raising 
n]> laliorers at liMme. l.ar-ely lo him an.l his |,„|,ilv is il 
.In.' Ihat thi-^ became the ni-.-l Presbyterian re;;ion ..f the- 
wii.'le coniilrv. and the nm-t c.inservali\e in ils influence 
on Ihechurcl'i at lar-u. Vet by i;Si ibere were but four 
ministers in llie R<d-.t..m; l're>bvlerv. wliicli. like Hanover, 
was to be a m-.tber of Pre-byteri.s. Nni until 1 79U wa- 
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the first house of worship erected, congregations meeting 
in the woods in sumiiR-r, and in private houses in winter. 
In 17K2 Miitlhew lIumtcDion.of the Associntu I'rvKbytcry, 
Kcttlud in tliix rct;iiiii, :irid gatliercd flu%'cral small coiigru* 
gallons, wliu were U> sharu in the troubles which attentled 
the unitin with the Covenanters. 

With the return of |>cuec in 1783 the ecclesiustieal rela- 
tions of America tixik a new iLspect. The demand was 
now made for .ibsolute religious e(]uality, such us existed 
in KhcMlc l.slami and Pennsylvania; nnd it wat ui*eured by 
degrees. The battle was hardest in Virginia, where the 
Presbyter)- of llanuvcr took tlie lead in dunaiuling it, and 
was vitjorinisly snpjiorted by the Kajitists. The tloctrine 
that religion needs nothing from the state but a general 
protection was now enuneiatc<l in terms which would have 
shocked the Westminster Assembly, who " did crie down " 
Thomas Goodwin's plea for a general toleration. Tlic 
colonial system la.'^tetl longest in New England, where the 
"stamling onler" was abolished in Connecticut in 1816, 
and in Massachusetts in 1K33. 

One efr^'Ct of ecclesiaslical inde)K'ndence was the ter- 
mination of the ni(mo|>oly of priming the Knglish Itibic, 
which had been vested in the king's printers in I^mdon. 
The Continental Congress first proposed to have an edi- 
tion printed under its aii.<ipices, and f.-iillng in that for w.int 
of type, ordered the tni|>orlation of a large tpiaiility. In 
1782 Kobert Aitken, of Philadelphia, an elderin the Asso- 
ciate Church, brought out an edition, which Ixith Congress 
and SyntHi cimimended to the public. 

As the ties were now severed which comiecled the Prot- 
e5t.int churches of America with those of Kiiro]>e, we find 
a [general movement toward their oi^anizntion as national 
churches. The l^piscop,'il Church, no longer especially 
favored by l.iw ami influence in high jdaevs, now obtained 
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he Coii^rrcj;ali*^niilist churches of New Miv 
raw Ifi^clhcr inlo General AssocialioiiS 1 
ier the Connecticut njoilel. The Separ 
•'ill and s<inie other branches of the Iki] 
•j^anize into [general conferences. 'Ihe R< 
ade their fust approach to a national o 
le consecrati«»n of John Carroll as Hishop < 
The l*reshyterians felt a similar impulse, 
rst in the ;Utein]n to consolidate the t\v 
jdies, the Covenanters aiul the Seceders. 
'oniptly ackn<»\vledi;ed the new ^overiinieii 
lates. and thus ceased to he *• an anti-|;ove 
was felt that the chief obstacle to their ; 
le Seceders had been removed. As early 
rence on the subject was l)ei;un. The Cov 
:er, had embraced a theory of civil j^over 
rect dependence on Christ's mediatorial h 
stifled their previous attitude toward the 
reat liritain, and this they now showeil \u 
)andon. As one of them said: *• Vou ma) 
ojjositions you please, but I will aj^ree to 
lis interpretation — that all that power ai 
ilers have are from Christ, the Prophet of 
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ence of one of tta fnembers, Robert Annan, of Wallkill, the 
question was called up a^ntn in tlic oilier rreiibyttT)', nnd 
a union cnrrivd in tlic mvctin^ of June, 17K2, by llic caxt- 
intj vote <if the nvHlcnitur, Janicii I'rouclfit, thus con|-ti luting 
the Assiiciate Rcfurnied Cliiirch of America, llie minority 
of two ministers ant) four eiders |>rutested, and apiK'nIed 
to the Scotch Associate SyiiiKl ; but the majority refusw!. 
with some ruasini. to admit an ai>iM;al to n foreign judi- 
cature. The a])])eal, liowever, w.is carried to the Scutch 
Synod, which in 17K3 n'ci>]^nizc-d the protesters as the 
Associate I'resbytery of rennsyiviuiia, and Nent them, in 
Thomas Iteverid^^e ami Jatnes Anderson, able assistants, 
to rebuild the dcuoinin.'Uion. The latter, iti 17K4, prc- 
jKired by direction of I'resbytery their '" Testimony for the 
Doctrine an4l Onkr of the Church of Christ," to which 
subscription was required. As the Scotch Keformed I'res- 
bytcf)' equally refused to recot^nizc the union, and took 
stci>s in 1 7K9 to reconstitute tlu-ir American chnrclies, the 
transaction resulted in adding annllier 1<> the number of 
Presbyterian sulMlivisions, as indeed had been prediiletl 
by some who o|)]K)sed it. It did. however, establish an 
intermediate l>ody between the .strict conservatives and 
the Presbyterian Synixl. and thus hel|>cd to an approach 
from each side. The Associate Refonneil Church, indeed, 
had been fonnetl out of very conservative elements, but on 
the princiijtc of distiu(;iiishin(r between lesser and urcatcr, 
essentials and inesseiiti.ds, in the matters which had been 
reasons for division. And this character it always retained. 
A complaint from the Kefttrnieil Dutch Classis of New 
Bnmswick Iiavinj; opened the ((ueslion of (he uuittinl rela- 
tion of the American cliurches of the Kvf<irmcd faith and 
order, the Synod of \cw York and I'hil.idelphia took 
advantajjeof it to secure a conference on " matters of gen- 
eral utility and friendship." This was cMeiidvil afterward 



to include tlie Associate Rcformcil Syiinil in the confer- 
ence, and tu cover llie .siip,%'rstioii i>{ " a plan for riimit: 
kiiiil of iniinii amuii^ thciii," The cmiterence was lithl in 
Dctobur, I 7S5, and ivas free. fall, and frkntUy. but led to 
nothin]^ more than a. plan for uniitial conferences by ilele- 
({ates, like that with the Connecticut Association before 
the war. 

One obslnclc tn any immediate action was tlic jtrnspect 
of an exleii>ive clian.Ljc in the constitution of tiic IVesliytc- 
rian Clinrch. It was fett that it had out^;rown an airanj^c- 
nient which reijuired or assumed llie atletid.uiee of the 
whole body nf ministtTS at a single pnint, and tiiat much 
was to be trained by the union of nei^^h boring l're^byteries 
in subordiii;iii; hynoils. Hy erecliiin a dcUiraied Gener.il 
Ass(.-nil»ly, --ubdivided into Synods, as these wt^re into I'res- 
byleries, llie American church would nUa more distinctly 
annoimce its netv standing as a national ehureh, ready to 
take under it-* care tini^e wlm sonj^ht its cnniiniinion in 
every p;irt of the country, 

Tlie lirst >.tip was taken by ihe Synod .if I yHd. which 
adopted a plan for rearranjjinj,' the IioiuhU of the I'resby- 
teries. Tlii-i increased their numl>er fri'tn twelve lo six- 
teen, and _i^riiu]ied ihesc irUo four Syimd-i, with a jinivis.i 
as to the number of ministers ari<l of ridinj,' elilers each 
I'resbylery should elect annu;dly t.. the General Assem- 
bly of the I'resbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 

This Synnd id^i or.lered the preparatic>n of "a bc.k of 
discipline and i,'o\ernment . , . accommo.l.ited tu ihe stale 
of the I'resbyterian Church in America" by a commiHee 
of which \\"ilher.].oon was chairman, an.! Mac«h..rler. 
Rodders, l)uirLeld,Spr<.at, Robert Smilh. Alisiai, and Kwhi^ 
were the clerical members. I-'..r neady a century llu' 
method of trausmittint^ t;rave cnustitutiniial <]iiestinns - in 
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Hltered and not for the better), ami a T'orm of Govern- 
ment and Discipline, — was ntlnijtcd and ratified finally, by 
wliat niajurity the mituiteK du nnl say. This fin;il \<ite 
was taken in a Synod of thirty-five ministers .-ind ei^ht 
elders. One hundred and thirty-six ministers entitled and 
expected to be present were nut si>; anil some fmir hun- 
dred church scssiiiiis had no rilling elder to represent 
them. The l;ui;iiiiij;e of the minules, " ns now ;iltered 
and amended." indicales thai what was finally voted njion 
dilTered fnini bulh the first draft sent to the I'resbytcries 
in l7Sr.. and the revised draft sent to the IVesbylcries ami 
churches in 1787. Dr. A'-hbel Green says tliat "many 
articles of the coiistilulion as finally sanctioned rem.iiued 
as thL 1 a^Tied upon." Itut even the name of the Gener;d 
Asscmljly was settled in the Synod of 1 /SH. 

Yet it was enacted not only that " the Form of Ooverii- 
ment and Discipline and the Confession of Faith ■' sh.mld 
be that of the church, but ihal they should '■ continue to 
be our constitution and the confession <.f our f:iith aiul 
practice unaherable. unless two thirds of the IVobyterics 
nnder the eaie of the General Assembly shall i>roi.o>e 
alterations or amendments, and such altiratiotis or ameinl- 
ments shall be ii-reed to ami enacted by the General A>- 
sembly." Attemjits to lay bond-i u])uti ilie fulnre b\- 
tonstiuitiiinal enactment are a weaktiess characlcii>tic of 
Americans, lint never was the attempt m.ule by a body 
possessed i>f less prescri|)live ri_L;ht toilos^.; and in thi- 
case n<. more was forbidden than that a national dnirel. 
should freely t;i\e utterance to its actual faith in aulh..ri- 
tative form! 

It has been claimed that this I'resbyt.nan form "f k'ov- 
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then in exutence in America. The Synod of 1 787 cer- 
tatnly wax debuting unit amendiii({ the report of Wither* 
lipuuii ami hix otuudntvK, at the time when tlie Constitu- 
tional ConventiiH) niiii discussini; in the tuunv city the best 
form for a new ljuvei'iimcnt of the country. Alexander 
Hamilton, Jamcii Madi.son. and James Wilson, the three 
leadint; debaters uf the Convention, although none of 
them Presbyterians, may well have been familiar with the 
Scottish methods. And a certain va^ue rcsembhtncc exists 
between Congress, legislature, and cotmty government on 
the one side, and AsKembly, Synod, and Presbytery on the 
other. 'I'liere, li<jwever, the likeness ends. These eccle- 
siastical bodies are not legislatures, but only courts for 
the interpretation of law. The legal background, atso, of 
Presbyterian procedure is the Scottish law, which in turn 
rests on the Civil I^w of Kume. 'Hmt of the American 
constitution is ttie Common I^w of l-2ngland, which always 
wa!< most jealous of any intrusion of the Civil l^w. I'^ach 
of the superii>r courts of the Presbyterian system possesses 
an authority over the low^r. wliich the States never have 
conceded to the national Government. And, lastly, the 
dcmiK'ratic clement in the American Constiturion has no 
real correspondent in the Presbyterian system. Its per- 
manent eldership, uiul its parochial bishops, with seats or 
representaltitn in its church courts even when they have 
no |t.istoral charge, are aristocratic rather than democratic. 
This la.st )>nictice. I may add, is unknown to the Reformed 
churches of ICuro|>c. 

The one feature in the Constitution of the United States, 
which suggests a Presbyterian influence, is the method of 
amendment by reference to and consent of the Slates. 
This, however, was not yet in use in the American church 
when the Constitution vva.s drafted. If co]>icd at all, it 
must have been directly from the constittitioit of the Kirk 



of ScotlamI, into which it was intnidiiL't.'(l by tlit; IJarricr 
Act of ifiys. 

It is nut by any vMcrtml copyiiii; uf fuiitun:^ lli;il itic 
two |)Iiiiis i,f liuvtrnnicnt arc rt-lalcil. It is thmti^Ii Ixdli 
hciii^ tliti fruit i>( the same i^rcat iiatiiinal impulse to (jive 
tlic social life its comjilete ex|)ressiuii by a puliiy uf natiiina] 
(linieiisiuns aiu! spirit. 

It i-^ il«t ill the lield uf piiliticiil hut in tli;it «f ecclesi;ts- 
tical litetli.it iliu I'resbyltriiui niellnxl of synnilieal ^cverri- 
nient attains a sifjiiilkance far \vi(ler ihan ilie reach uf ihe 
(lenominalinn. The i'resl.ylerian Syno.l <.f cLuiial times 
stood entirely iil'ine. It «as tlie fmty in?>laacc in wtiicli 
the collective wistliiin and discrelinn of llie wlicle body 
was brou^^iit to bear cuMiiniu.iisly u|ii>ri Ihv alTairs of an 
American cluirdi. The Om;;reKalii mallei ehnrclies of Con- 
neclient, indu-ed, had made an approach to synodical i^ov- 
cnnneiit, but this was confMied |o llie Stale, If to-day the 
interests and alTairs nt every i;reat rn)leslanl denomination 
In the land are in the hand-.' of conference, cnvenlion, or 
synod of acinic sort, meetin<{ periodically, and wilh mini- 
sterial and lay members voting eipially, il may fairly be 
claimed ihat all have walked in the fooistepi of tiie I'res- 
bylerians who've Synod is the ancestor of all lliese nu les^ 
than of the General Assembly itself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

REVIVAL ANU 1>ISSE.\SIUN, 1789-181O. 

Gkeat as always han been llic influence uf the Presby- 
terian Churvli un tlie rv1it;i(>UH life uf tliv cuutitr}', it prub- 
nbly iU iiu timv iuis been mi dcmiinaiit ft» in tlie cltwin){ years 
of the ciuliteenlli century. The I'urittin churches were 
localized in New ICn^laml. with n growinir consciousness 
of their distinctness, as a yiTua\> of churches and of Suites, 
from tlic rest of the country. The I'LpiscoiKtl Church, 
which had ({one into the War for Indepcudence one of the 
utron^jest, had come out one of the weakest, thniu[(h tak> 
in^ the wron^ side. It had lost iieavily by disendowment, 
by desertions, and by mit;ralion to the Itritish colonies of 
Nova Scotia an<l Canada; anti it was still strtit;^lin|{ to 
bring opijosini; tendencies into ciWij Miration, and to perfect 
its own orttanixation. The Metlimlist Church was still in 
its feeble infancy, havin(r with y\sbury rclire<l to private 
life during; the )(r<i(;ress of the slru[;i;le. The Baptist 
churches, although they had i>aiiied heavily in both New 
Kn^rland and the S<nitli as a coiiseijtience uf tiie Great 
Awakening;, had achieved their growth niaiidy anion^ the 
[>oor mid uneducated classes; and had acceple<l the ideal 
of a " lowly ministry " of uneducaled men. The German 
churches were isolated from the rest of the nation by their 
persistence in the use of a forcijiU laitt{ua);e. The newer 
sects, Frec-Will llaplisls, " Clirislians," Universalists, Uni- 
tarian!;, and Shakirs. were ureal only in iheir hopfs. 

The I'resbyterian Church was strong In a lenrned iiiliiis- 
68 
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t of the lar}(c Scotch- Irish clement in ih* 
ilhern Stales, anil (»f the New lCnj;hind o\ 
(I across the llndson. It was more hum< 
monions than ever before, the OKI Side n 
lilions having died out, and the methoils 
akenin^ having; been heartily accejiled. 
^ayin^ power in maintaining a uniiiuesync 
over its pastors anil iieojile, in holding up 
Jalvinislic orthodoxy in an aj^e far more 
lie of thought than our own, and in exter 
lary labors to newly settled districts. N( 
Irish in the older Stales, but the new lerril 

Ap|>alachian ranj^cs suumcd especially its 
lad the church been able to maintain th 

nation's religious life, and had it even 
lin in its membership the children of the 
ni^^ration^uul to continue to assimilate tl 
I overflow, it would now take rank, not 

as the first, of the great Protestant Co 
lerica. The ranks nf the Kajitists and th' 
the Episcopalians and the Disciples, have 
ts expense. Of the descendants of the U 
ans in America probably not much abnv 
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It is in the period now under consideration that the 
Mgns of this partial failure are firat bctfinning to show 

themitelves, and nt the Mime time its reaaons. Tlte first 
of thvse wait the schoIaHtrc shape in which tlie doctrines of 
the churcli were preseiitcd in its cunfcssiun atid catechisms, 
and the influence of these upon preaching and teaching. 
Calvinism, as John Duncan well says, is " a slicep in wolf's 
clothiny." It is sure to repel those who for the first time 
have their attention fixed on such questions, until further 
thouifht brings them to see that the difficulties which attend 
any anil e\'cry view of God's relation to the moral universe 
are not to be gut rid of by denying man's inmost depend- 
ence upon God. There are no truths which require more 
judicious and guarded statement than these ; and while the 
Westminster divines were not quite unaware of this, they 
were far more concerned to guard against logical incom- 
pleteness of statement than against the accumulation of 
what is mere hiferuncc of their own logic. In this respect 
the Scottish " Confession of Faith." drafted by John Knox 
in iSf^>o, is so much su|H:rior, that its su|ierses.si<>n hy the 
more elaborate and less |Kij)uIar document was an histori- 
cal calamity. 

A second flifficulty in the church's way was the rigidity 
of her polity in the matter of ministerial education. She 
was right in setting up a high ideal, and has benefited all 
the churches of America by this. She was wrong in re- 
fusing to rccognixe that there arc limes when a higher ex- 
pediency demands a temporary relaxation of the rule. It 
was a just requirement fi>r a f;iirly educate<l and fully 
intelligent community, uhich enjoyed the prosjjcrity and 
the leisure of a country not newly settled. On the fron- 
tier, however, and among those who were enduring the 
hardships and privations of a new settlement, with but few 
op|Hjrtuntties for even the sinij>lest education, the rigid 



liable to overtake the deinaiul for preacher 
nd the Synod of 1 783 flatly refused to sanct 
lire of less educated men, a precedent foil 
leneral Assembly. It jud^jed of the needs o 
>y the stan<lard of IMiiladelphia, and insiste 
aid) on ** making men j^entlemen before ii 
linisters." It thus left its natural adherent 
daptable ministrations of the Methodists ami 
At the same time, at the other extremity 
ilngland frontier, the growing ri^or of Pre 
L'as tending to alienate the Puritan churches 
ven before the adoption of the constiluti* 
iiovement was begun to ciTecl a reorgani/.Ji 
hurches in New Jersey and New \*ork. whici 
(|ually the slackness of Congregationalism an 
►f Presbyterianism. Hetween 1 780 and 180; 
iated Presbyteries ** were formed on this U 
onfession of eighteen articles only, and clain 
►ytery no more than power tt> advise the cl 
is care. Hut the movement shared the g< 
clectic compromises. One principle (»r ihe y 
o get the upper hand. \\y 1818-20 the As; 
)yteries were broken up, leaving pastors an 
ind their orooer olace in either the C<Hien 
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coming wheii '' the New England way '* would be trans- 
planted to every part of the country. 

Yet that day seemed far enough off when the General 
Assembly and the Connecticut Association adopted the 
famous Plan of Union in 1801. Its terms showed that the 
Assembly was not inclined to unreasonable rigidity on this 
side, possibly because it had taken warning from the estab- 
lishment of the Associated Presbyteries. It practically 
made the constituent parts of the two systems interchange- 
able. Churches of either boily might call a pastor from the 
other, and \vhcn any dispute arose the appeal mi(;ht be to 
either the Presbytery or a council chosen from both bodies. 
Presbyterian churches might be represented in yXssociations 
by ruling elders and Congregational churches in Presby- 
teries by messengers chosen in church meeting. A prac- 
tical test of the spirit in which the. Plan was regarded by 
its authors occurred in 1808, when the Middle Association 
of Congregationalists in New York State was invited to 
become a subordinate division of the Syncxl of Albany, 
with the approval of the Assembly, and accepted the in- 
vitation rather than unite with others to form a State As- 
sociation. 

This •• Presbygational " system, as it afterward was nick- 
named, received the approval of the Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts Associations, and had res|>ect 
es|>ecially to the settlement of western New York from 
New ICngland ; but during the half-century that it lasted 
it was extended to Ohio, and to States still farther west. 
It brought into the Presbyterian Church a large num- 
ber of pastors and churches which were more or less in 
touch with the doctrinal movements of New England, 
and thus helped to impart to American Prcsbyterianism 
that dual character which resulted in the divi.sion of 1837. 

The severest test to which the Presbyterian order and 



THE GREAT KEVIVAL. 

loctrine were subjected was associated with the happiest 
:veniB of this period, From the close of the War for Inde- 
jciulcncu spiritual influeticus appeared to lose their hold 
>n the popular mhid. Unbelief became the faahiou of the 
lay, Tlicrc wa±> a decay of zeal in the churches, and in 
;he eastern part of Massachuiielts a rapid spread of Socin- 
antstn. The first signs of a change came in 1 792, when 
extensive revivals occurretl, especially in western New Mny- 
land. Then the frontier settlements of the new States of 
Kuntitcky and Tennessee wero deeply moved. Immorality, 
irreliKlon, and skepticism abounded in this region. In 1 793 
the Kentucky legislature voted to dispense with prayer.i 
in its sessions. The churches and ministers were few, am) 
fcwxr still those in whom was manifest " the jwiwcr of an 
endless life." From I7y8, when the revival began on the 
Ked River, there hardly was a year unblessed; but in iRoi 
the movement culminated in the Southwest, and reached 
nearly every part of the countr)', on a scale which recalls 
the Great Awakening. The movement overflowed the 
limits of the places of stated worship, and took an open- 
air character, which recalled the labors of Whiteficld and 
his associates. To meet the needs of a scattered popula- 
tion great " camp meetings " were held at central places — 
the first of their kind. At these the lasting conversions 
were many, but the infectious inllticnce of excitements upon 
great multitudes found unhappy ilhist rat ions. Fspeciatly 
in the frontier communities »)f the Southwest, where the 
Scotch-Irish were the chief settlers, the tension of newly 
awakened feeling was so great as to lead to manifold ex- 
travagances and nervous disturbances, residting in con- 
vulsive physical movements, the " falling exercise," " the 
jerks," and so forth. In some cases hundreds were flung 
prostrate, like a grain-field swept by a hurricane, or the 
ground was torn up by their convulsive stampings. 
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While Presbyterians were in the majority among both 
preachers and peuple, the Methodists also were on thv 
i;ruund. The former frencrally labored to check and re- 
strain these physical manifestations; the latter are said to 
have encouraged them iis a means of j^race. 'I'lie believers 
in [iredestinatiun insisted on rational convictiMn as essential 
to a rijiht conversiim. The believers in free«ill accepted 
as satisfactorj' convcrsifins effected by pniccsses wllich set 
both will and reasim aside in trances nr in )iln>ical cimvnl- 
sions. The hiinj^er for preacliiTi); went far h(.yi>nd the 
power of the ministers to meet it. l.aynieit. even children, 
were heard eai-erly, ami wilh imwcrfnl ciTcct, 

In these circumstances the I'resbytery i>l Transylvania, 
and then the Cumberland I'resbytery. wliicli in iXq2 had 
been set off from il. tiMik the step 'if licensiii}^ iis ])reachers 
a number of zc-alous ynini^- men, who neilliiT had obtained 
the reijiiired amount of ;tca<leinic training' nor t\i'reable to 
t;ivc ail entire assent to the teacliin^ of the W'esiniinsler 
Confession, especially on the subjects of predeslrn.itioti and 
perseverance. Against this course a minority of the Cum- 
berland Presbytery ]>r<>teste<l and appealed to the Synod 
iif Kentucky, which look tlie unfortniiale slej) of enipowcr- 
itig a commission to deal with the case. Tliisbi'dy assumed 
lu itself powers and performed acts which the (iciieral As- 
sembly of i«07 <leclarcd to be " at Ic.ist of <iue.--tiotiable 
regularity." Il suspended the m.ijority of the Presbytery 
and all its licentiales. The Syntnl stood by its commission 
and went still further. Hut the Presbytery compromised 
its case by refusing to ap|)C.-d in due form to the (ieiieral 
Assembly, .nlthough this ci>iirse was suggested tw ice by the 
Assembly itself, which tlisclnimed llie possession of original 
jurisdiction. This, together with the manifest irregularities 
in its proceedings, so much weakened its friends in the 



ULfiirim:il I'robytcry, reconstituted in i/yld 
nn: iKiliiblu Jiccc-isions of the yiiiin(;LT centra* 



Synod's explanations as ftilly satisfaclorj*. A year later 
lilt: I'rc.sbytery hud becoim: a separate denominaliun, whicli 
j^rcw rapidly in iiiMilbers, in siibriely of inetliiKl, and in 
deiniind for an edtiaited ministry. Tlic Synod of Ciiilibcr- 
laiid, orj^aiitzcd in i«i3. tlie next year niluptcd a revision 
n( the Westininsler Coiife&Miun, fruni \\liich " faliiliMn." i.r 
what il jiiili^ed liiich. was etiininateil. Tlins Has c-nsiituted 
tlii: lu/t « iiiij i)( AmeriL-an IVesliyterianism, tlie Ciiniberlaiid 
Presbyterian Chirrcli. 

'I iie tunser\ ative bodies lai the ri^ht wiiij; were (iniwinj; 
Stcadilv in nnndiers ami iiiHui 

(!) Th 
obtained simie 
lion. t)ne uf these, AlcNainkr McLeod. in 1800 deelined 
a call U> a New Voik tiuirch on ihc uronn.l that s.mie of 
its munilKTs were s]a\e-h"lilers. This at once fixed al. 
tenlinn ujinn ihe .snbjcel, anil the I'leshytiTy re.juircil that 
the members ■! the elmreli should emanripale their slaves. 
This iledsion was c.^uevet! to the ehnrulies in the South 
by James ^rtKilnK■y and Samuel H. W'ylic. an.l with a 
sint;le exception ihe uieTnberslii]! comjdieil with it. liy 
l.Ho<> the I'resbytery had het.mie a Svno.l. and the thr. e 
local ■■ committees " into « liidi it h.id he.n divi.!e<l became 
IVesbyteries. As reornani/e.l the bo.ly .hssrnted from 
the Constitution of the United Slates on the ground lli.il 
it contained no recitjnition of the mediatorial aiithoiil\ 
of Christ over the nations; ami ils member^hii, tlurel.ue 
abstaine.l from votinj,-. In exjio^ition of ihesf view- ihey 
published a doctrinal and historical 'IcMimonv in 1 So'.. 

(;•) The Associate IVc-bvlery (or Suceders) had i;rown 
by immi^iration in both the Middle and the Soutbrrn Stales. 
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whom they elected professor of theology in 1792, they 
found an able and laborious, though somewhat tedious, 
trainer uf their ministry-. With them also the question uf 
slavery was brou^^iit up in iSoo, and ai^ain in iSoS, by 
ineniurials. I'he Assuciiite Synod, however, did nut adopt 
ihc heroic remedy the Keforiiitd I'resbytery had applied. 
They, in iSi i, advised emancipation, but left open an al- 
ternative, which deprived the act of much of its forct^ 

(3) The Associate Reformed Church, formed by the 
union of 1780-S2, was (jrowiny more mpidly than either 
of these bodies. Tn llie three I'resbyl cries the Syno<l 
embraced was added, in 1794, the I'resbytery uf London- 
derry", embracing most of tlie Presbyterian churches that 
were left in New Knj^land. Hut within a year after this 
union the Synod btyan to hear unsatisfactury reports of 
the behavior of these cluirclics in ihe mutter of their Psal- 
mody, and their comnniiilun with other cliiirches mid 
Christians, As no s^iti^f.-iciiiipi w.is oiiiainnl <iii litis point, 
the SynofI in 1801 " disclaimed nil resjxjn^ihility " for itic 
New Hngiand Presbytery. The same year wilnc^sed a 
secession in the other dircclion. The Synod had refused to 
publish a " subordinate Testimony," and ha<l adopted the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms uith (pialifyint; 
declar.itions as to the jurisdiction of the civil maj^istrate in 
matters of reliyion. On this and like accounts two minis- 
ters withdrew, and ort,'ani^eil in 1801 ihe Ueforineil Dis- 
senting Presbytery, which per|>eUiated its eNislencc for 
more than half a centur>-. Tlie body was called the War- 
wickite.s, from the more influential of the two. Hie next 
year the Synod made provision for the election of a Gen- 
eral Synod, with four provincial Synods, This scheme 
proved too elaborate anil cumbersome for the strent^th <)f 
the church, and had the further effect of isolarin^ the sub- 



from the West ami ihe South, and approximated the posi- 
tion of the General Assembly. _ 

It is only from the statistics the General Assembly be4 
^an to append to its minutes tliat we arc able to obtain aQ 
idea of tlie rate at which the main body of Presbyterians 
Ijrew. Those of 17S9 show a ttttal of 419 churches with 
177 ordained ministers and 1 1 probationers. The returns 
fur the follawiii^; years arc all defective, imlil we reach 
I798anci 1799. In the latter year we find the I'resbylcries 
have ijrown from 17 to 25, with 449 churches, servc-d by 
266 ministers and 35 licentiates. The reports are attain 
dtfLciive until iSoj, when ilic in^,Mtherini;s from the great 
revival arc indicated in 31 I'resbyteries and 51 I churches, 
supplied by _523 ministers and 48 licentiates. It was after 
1K07 that the report of communicants is attempted, but 
always wiih from 2 In y rri'-byleries marked as having 
made " no ripurt." The minute:* of jKio. the last of ilic 
proent pciinit, hIiuw lliat i,i of ihe ^(, I'resbyieries re- 
ported 2N,'^oi commuhieanl). j^iUlicred in 772 churches, 
and supplied by 4^4 ordained niiuisters and 51 licentiates. 

The e.Mcut to which the churches untTiunibered the 
ministers anil licentiates sutii,'esleil strenuous cITorts. to 
wiiicli the Assembly called the Presbyteries, to increase 
(lie mnnbcr of candidatis. It was from the I're.sbytery of 
I'lliiadfljihia that the su^Kestion cnme for the establishment 
ofalheolotjical school. The work of circulating j;nnd books 
had bfcn jiromolcd even in colonial times. Uv a pamphlet 
called ■■ rda<l Tiilint-s." describint- the w idcspr'ead revival^, 
and by establishing,' an •' Assembly's Mat,'azinc," the church 
now entered the field of publication on its own account, 
white it formally ajiproved of uew ediiionsof the Scri]>lurcs. 
and of the formation of Bjblo Sociciics. It declined lo 
adopt the proyram of inmictiiale, compulsory emancip.ilion 
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of the slaves held by its own members ; but it repeated itti 
tiisapproval of slavery, aiul |,'ladly welcomed tu the miiitiitry 
Iwo colored men. whu labored amon^ their own people, 
It required its liume inissiunaries not tu ne^lctt tlie Indians 
ill their fidds of iabur, anil fuimd in Gideon llhickburn, of 
Tennessee, a worthy siicces^ur to the Hrainards, in his labors 
;iin<in^ the Chcr<)kt.-es ( 1793-1 8 lO). 

licMdi:^ the differences yruwing out of the revivals ill 
the S<.>utliwest, the churL-li had few matters of dispute to 
distract it. Adam Kankin came across the Alle^hanics to 
ciinvince the Assembly of 1789 of the wnui^riilncss i>f ul- 
tdwing Watts lo siipcTscde Rouse in the matter of Tj-al- 
mody, and went biick to cast in liis Kit with the As±>ociate 
Reformed Church in KLntiicky. and to (j'^*^ them also 
Ironble encuyh. In 1802 Dr. Dwif^ht's entart,'cment and 
revision of Waits, with an ap|iciidi.\ uf hymns, was adopted 
by the Assemhiy wiihi)iit resistance. 

The only doctrinal discnssiims of the time j^rew out of 
the influence lA the views of thcoliii^y put forward by Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, nf Xewpori, in 179.1. In I7ty8 llezekiah 
ll;ilch. of Greenville. Tenn., was heard on apjieat from the 
Synod of the Carolinas; ami while the Assembly, on hear- 
ing his explanations, exonerated him from the chart,'e of 
heresy, it yet had admonished him for making " <lisintcr- 
ested benevolence " the test of a gracious state, and for 
failing to trace our iiuiate depravity lo our membership 
in a fallen race. These well-known points of [lopkinsian 
teaching he had absorbed during a visit to New i\ii^land, 
which he took to raise funds for Greenville C'>llej;c. lie 
submitted himself to the admonition of the Assembly, but 
remained a llnpkinsian to his death, as was his associate 
and successor in the college's presidency. Dr. Charles Cof- 
fin, and others. 



THE ERA OF NEW METHODS, H 

It was nut until some twenty years aft 
tion uf the General Assembly that the n)etl 
administration were really adjusted. Thei 
oulreaching and of experiment in various c 
the influence of a spirit which was at work 
of the Presbyterian brotherhood, in the < 
churches of America, and in the churches, 
and free, of Great Hritain. It was indeed i 
the first steps in the new direction were 1 
thence that the new methods of procedure 
to America. 

The Great Awakeninj^, which all thes 
shared, was char.ictcrizeci by a dispositioi 
everything to immediate practical efficiency 
the theoloj(y of Protestantism in a new per 
trines, with reference to the conversion ol 
stress upon those points only which seenn 
to that end. Much more in the field of pi 
tration it placed no value upon traditio 
principles, when newer plans of action i 
results. The authority of bishops, the i 
local churches, and the initiative of Sync 
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commuiitons, but acquiesced in the new ideas, compromised 
by setting up a new order alont^side the old, and working 
the two in sucl\ harmony as was attainable. 

The Presbyterian Church had to ^ive up less in yielding 
lo the new dem:mds than did either of the two rival sys- 
tems. It placed its a(i}irfssive work, indeed, in the hands 
of boards chosun annually, and admtni»tej'ed by permanent 
officials — the method with which, wc now are so familiar, 
but which seemed so novel a ccnturj' ai;i>. It allowed 
these to adopt the policy of bij; nicetiiiK.-', with eloquent 
speakers to enforce the chiims of the aiinuat report upon 
audiences heated by eloquence. Diit by keeping the selec- 
tion of these boards in ihe hands of the church's courts, it 
avoided the evils of a nominally popular election, by which 
a few persons mi^ht perpetuate indefinitely tlieir tenure of 
office. To this extent the stricter rresbyteriaiis were riyht 
in their jireference for boards thus created and controlled, 
to those created by voluntary societies — a preference whicli 
l>ecamc one of the fighting issues of the a|>|>roaching era 
of division. A tJioroiiglily effective beard, however, nuist 
take responsibilities of action which are not reconcilable 
with the authority of initiative which our theory of cluircli 
Ijovernment vests in the (kneral Assembly. 

It wiLS the inception of missions to the heathen, so long 
neglecte<l by the Protestant churches, whicli introduced 
the new method. In America this bcj^an with the organi- 
zation of the American Hi>ard of Commissioni'rs of I-oreign 
Missions in rSio, by the Congregationalisls of Massachu- 
setts, in response to the desire of certain candidates f'lr 
the ministry, to be sent to the foreign field. The General 
A.ssembly in r8i2 commended the Hoard to the support 
of its churches, and afterward refused to establish a h'oreign 
Mission Hoard of its own, nh]iout;h urged to do so by the 



local missionary societies. These, however, conRned theiii 
labors to the pagan Indians of our own country; and in 
1826 even these were consolidated with the American 
Hoard. 

Tarallel with this rise of foreign missions, there arose % 
new intt-rest in the work of home missions. Tlic valicy i>t 
the Mississippi was now open to white si;ttlt:ment, anil tlm 
first setllcTs were Jjivint; p:iinful illiistration of the iiilliiL- 
of such a niii^'ratiun on mural Iiahiis and fuL-ble Cliri^liait- 
charai:ti;r In 1813 Samuul J. Mills, who had held with) 
two otliLTs the prayer- meeting under tlic hayslatk in lliC' 
meaduw nL'ar Williams College, which led to the formalioH 
of the American Jioard, and who had been debarred from 
the fi_ircit,'n field by ill-hcallh. visited the new sc-ltlenients^ 
in company with John I'. Scliermerhurn, to invesli^jale and 
report iipnn iheir comlition. Their in-cmint of the [jrofan- 
ity, drunkenness, ^ainblin^, and iiulifl'erence ihcy wiUiL-ssudf 
was iin chiqucnt and cfTcclive appeal to the Calvini 
churches, leading to the organizalinn of hunic missionary 
Societies, and to the transfer of the General Assembly'^ 
home mission work to a Hoard of Mtinie Jlissions. witlw 
amplt-r powers, in 1816. It was now seen that steps must^ 
be taken to occupy the home field more effectively than 
had been dime by sending,' out a few itinerants, to sprcail 
their labors over a wide fieki, and to form small churches, 
which soon peri>hed of nct;lccl. 

Another depariment of home nii>sii)u work was entered 
in 1819 by the eslablivhmcnt of the Board of [■<iucalio,i. 
This was the lime of the rise of the great national societies: 
the American Hible Society, ors,'aiii7.ed by dLlei;ales of local 
societies in 1816, tlie American Sunday-school Union in 
1X24. and the American Tract Socicly'in [825. In the 
Hnallcr I'resbyterian chiirL-hes home mi-^ionary work was 
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Still coiuliictcd by purely synodical methods, and none o 
them cn^aijed as yet in foreii;n missions ; but individuals, 
such as Dr. Alexander Proudfit, gave support to the 
American lioard. 

Hardly less important in its effects was the change now 
begun in the education of the church's ministry. In the 
colonial period such training as was given in addition to 
the academic course of study was generally obtained by 
the candidate's residence at the home of a working pastor 
of recognized theological attainments. It was chiefly 
instructicm in di>gniatic theology by the preparation of 
prescribed esssiys and sermons, and practical training in 
pastond work in the h«)incs of the minister's people. In 
New Kngland, pastors like Joseph Bellamy and Nathaniel 
Mmmons were especially sought out. The next step in 
the Presbyterian rhurches was to designate a fit man to 
exercise such oversight, and to pay him a small .sidary in 
recognition of his additional toil, rather than in compensji* 
tiim for it. So the Kcformed Dutch Church selected Dr. 
John Livingshm, of New York, in 1784; the Associate 
Presbyterian Church in 1792 appointed Dr. John Ander- 
son, of Heaver County, Pa. ; the Asst>ciate Reformed 
Church secured Dr. John M. Mason, of New York, in 
1804, and gave him a colleague in 1H09; and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church appointed Dr. S«inuiel K. 
Wylie, of Philadelphia, in 180H. In the Presbyterian 
Church, study under pastors, especially those who, like 
Tennent and HIair, had fi>unded classical academies, came 
first. After Wiihenspoon's acceptance of the presidency 
at Princeton in 1 768, the occupant of that office was ex- 
pected and fKiid to|(ive instruction in .sacred literature and 
in theology. Hut men of eminence as i^astors and teach- 
ers, like Robert Smith, of Pequa, continued to attnict 
sttidents for prcparati(»n in theology. 



Loiif^e. II was lounci, coimi spare uui 
: lo carry his students of theology ovc 
In 1809 the General Assembly subn 
jyteries a plan to establish either one, t\v 
loj^ical schools. As many of the IVesby 
.1 generally for a single school, as for an; 
; were taken for its endowment, and 
libald Alexander, a native of Virginia, w 
ested the plan to the Assembly, and 
dency of Hampden-Sidney Colle«;e for a 
)rate, was called to be the first professor 
nine students. Next vear Dr. Samue 
:iated with him, as professor of ecclesia> 
church government; and in iSjoCharle: 
oyed to teach Hebrew aiul Greek, becom 
iental and biblical literature in itS22. '1 
I much, in its inception and earlv vear.^ 

■ 9 

L'fTorts of devout women in the church, 
s the Middle Stales were still comparativj 
lew lMii;land was occupied with the ei 
over Seminary and its slru^L;|^lini; college* 
:t an endowment for Princeton. Dcvoui 
.'gave and collected for this purpose. Jt 
a fortnight's {hl-s, and others contribut 
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nime special pledge to the staiidarils, as is | 
fessors in Princeton Seminary, was resisted 
l'!n}(land element which controlled the Synoi 
those States. And this disagreement proba 
suspension in 1826. 

Parallel with the new departure in minisle 
was a general effort to increase the number 
students. The General Assembly urged llu 
lo press the claims of the work upon graciou 
To aid needy students two education societies 
line to cooperate with the American ICduci 
i:entered in Hosion, and the other to act under 
[)f the General Assembly. The former proj; 
^•oung men during their academic career onl 
reason that the church was l<»o much divide* 
L|uestions to allow of united action as rcgan 
training! This only could mean dissatisfac 
theological character of Princeton, as re|>res 
linism unaffected by the ** improvements " wl 
Hopkins, and Mmmons had intnxluced in Nc 

At this lime ihe especial views of Dr. San 
»f Newport, enjoyed a great vogue in both ] 
md the adjacent Slates. Sanniel Whclplcy, 
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the tone he tuok. In his view, which time has justified, 
the H()|)kiii!iian jjcculiaritics were 11 teiiipurary ]>h:i!« <>! 
llumntit. which at last woiilil vailJsli hito the hmlio of f-.r 
liiiltcn iht.(irii;s. He bulievcti that more wan to be yaiiunl 
liy cniirtcoiis (liscussion and |iiiticncc than by judicial ci-ii' 
(Icninaticms. There were those who ililTcred Inxn ibis 
riaiii:dii.l-like iHilicy. and two jimicMs ayain-t the report 
rLCiivcd the >it;iiiUiires of twcUe of iht- oriv hundred and, 
line inciidiuTs of that A-^sembly 

As hii-^ iR'cn pnimed out by I)r, An«iiMiw Sironij. tht* 
r..ol of all Ihc thcol-tiical incnliarilies of New l-Jlylamt^ 
lhco|n-y, fmm IIo.,lar and Sli<i>i»ard lo our own tinK's^| 
• niay bf traced to the estiavaj^ant inili> idnaliMn which haS| 
characlcri^fd her ^-ocial and iniellfCliial lifv. These short- 
iive.l ■'iiii|.r..vcments" ..f the Calvinislic thi.'oloi;y were 
bnt sri many altrnipt- lo Irinji Catiinisni inii) harmony 
will) a principle wliiili funnd its final cxprcs-ion in Knier- 
son's ■■snprcrnacy of the indiviihial cnn>cii'ncc " ovlt all 
law and all forms of instilnlimm. In her opp<»ilirin to 
coii;;rc;;ati'>iial inik-pciiduncv and Iilt maintenance of 
syno.hcal aiitUorilv, ihe IVc-bvlerian Church hchi to the 
prinnple ..f an ..i-anic -ncial life in both the race and the 
church. And the iu-tiuct which W<\ her tn lej^ard tlu-c 
•' iinpiovLiucnis " with rc])n^'nancc was histnrii-a!!\- jn-t 
and tlu..ln-ically snuud. Here aj;ain. however. «e tnu-t 
re;,MVl that the Wc--iminsUT standards, a^ adi-ptin;,- tin' 
C..M.,i;,nt or •■ Fulcral ■' theolo^jy of the O-cceian -<-honl. 
prescnli'd iht: opposite principle iti an iuadi'iprate atiil i-x- 
trenu'ly artillcial >-hape. and represented the ])nnial uiiilv 
of ilie race. an. I that of the redeenic.l with Chri-t. a- a 
forensic fiction rather than a ^])irilnal reality. \or did 
the IMnCcloii the'llo^;y nt any lime ri-e to a pcici'pl'n'n -.f 
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practice of establishing elaborate covenants and articles of 
belief in each conyreyation, j wliich every member ^va* 
asked to ^ive assent, instead of receiving them on a con^ 
(essiun of tlie simplest essentials of Christian faith. Th«r 
requircmfnt was natural enough among Congregational- 
ists. but manifestly out <if harmony with Presbyterian ism. 

Besides, tlicse in the more jtublic aspects of the church,, 
there were important changes in the Congregational life 
of this time. The position of the min'str)- became less 
separate ;iml formal. Even late in the eighteenth centiir/ 
they conimouly appeared un ihu streets in their blacfc 
gowns. 111 I 795. anil ])ri)biibly Inter, they wore them oti 
their way lo church on Siinilays. Dr. Milledoller speakft. 
of passing Dr. Samuel Miller frequently on Sunday morn- 
ings, " both dressed in full canimicals, not omitting tha^ 
three-cornered hat," and sajs they were called "' the boy 
ministers." With the new century the gown was laid 
aside on the street, anil gradually disused even in the 
pulpit — ii symbol i-f the .ihandoncnciU <>f that po>iti(>n of 
fact it ions r^'Vereitce which the mitiislry had occupied. In 
iKoi Dr. ArL-hibaUl Alt.saiider, on a visit to New Kng- 
laiid, ktiew he had crossed the Coimccticut State line and 
liad entered Rhode Maii.l fri.ni the cessatiim of alt public 
(leference to his ministeri;d character. The manners of 
Rhode l>hind were now to become national. 

Tht; labors uf the ministry were arduous. Intolerance 
of reaii sermons c<>m])clled the practice of mcmi)rizing 
after writing, and public taste e\.icted a stalely anil elab- 
orate style, such as John M. Mason and l-:dwrird Dorr 
GrilTin especially eNeniphfied. from the oceui)ants of icn- 
porlant pastoral cliarj^c;. I.oiig. even life-long pastorales 
were still the rule, and changes the exceplion. so ihal the 
preacher commonly spent his whole labor on a sini;le 
flock, and had no opportunity to use old material in a new 
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In 181 1 we find the General Synod treating I'salmody as 
a question for forbearance rather than mrictness ; and five 
years later L>r. Mason's " I'lea for Sacramental (Jniun on 
CatlioHc I'rintiples" sliowcd how far he had advaiicwl 
towaril a cniprL-huiisive I'rL-sbyteriunisin. In 1820 ihc 
General Sytind received overtures for a union from the- 
General Assembly. This wiis accepted by a small major- fl 
ity at tliL' iiixl se^si<ni. aIthoiii;h it liad been voted <ki\vni 
in the rresbyleries. and the union ihns irreniilarly nt;rce(i! 
t,. was ciiii-iimmalcd. Three rrv^byteiiesonly tmite.l \\'\\\\i 
the General As-embly ; but anioiii; the ministers receiveitj 
were Jnlin M Mason. Mr^kinc Mason. Georye Junkin.nntlj 
William lliitjles. In the nienniime the stricter Prcsbyterionfl 
antl chureliLs of the West had withdrawn fn.m the Gen-J 
eral Sjiim,!, iind or^niii/.-d a Synod ..f llie West, and t-venl 
opened iiei;o[ialioiis for union will) the Associ;ite Church jj 
nnd in r.S2i ijiu I'resbytcries nn.l churches of tlie Southl 
ha<l secuded chieOy because ..f the hostilily lo >laverya 
sIkiwii by ihc Nnrlhcm part of the church. Mven tbe( 
Syrioil of New York per|)etua[eil ils or^jaiiiifalioM, reliiin-^ 
ititj nni^l •'( ils cliiirches and niitiisters, antl finally, in l8.i6. 
recovering,' tin: library of the Newbiirj,' Seminary, which 
had been removed to I'rincet'ui after the union of i.Sjj. 
The seminary itself w.is resuscitated in iS2i), while ihc 
W'esicrn Svnod had established another at I'insburji in 

The Associate Church, which became independent of the 
SccHii^h Synod in 1S18. moved on morctiuielly, eNtendin^; 
its menibersliip S..uth and West by home mi>sion labors. 
Ahhoiijih slavery was declare,! ■' .-'i m-iral evil"' in iSi i, 
shive-hc.lders we're not debarred frcm commmiion nnlil 
1830. In 1825 it issued a s]>ccial testimony a^iainst Uni- 
tarianism and Hopkinsianism, describing the latter as a 
revival of Pelai,'iani«m. It dcrlincd a union with even 
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the stricter Associate Rerormed Synod of the West, stand< 
ing until 1840 by the unaltered Westminster Confession 
and its doctrine of tlie civil niayistrate, while rejecting 
the " political dissent " which the Covenanters had first 
adopted toward the government of Great Dritaiii and now 
applied to that of America. 

Among the Covenanters themselves there was not entire 
harmony on this point, and what there was tended to 
diminish as time went on. During the War of 1S12-15 
Dr. Alexander MacLeod was the foremost among Ameri- 
can preachers in vindication of tlic [lolicy of the national 
government; and this sympathetic attitude was reflected 
by the Syiioii of 1812. which proposed that iis members 
should take wliat was virtually an oath of allegiance to the 
United States, but wiih no mention of the Cnnsiitution.' 
The stricter view was represented by Dr. James It. Will- 
son, of Albany, who did not sympathize with Dr. MacLeod's 
purpose " to render our system less exclusive." He en- 
joys the distinction of being the first American writer on 
the history t>f doctrine, through his " Historical Sketch <if 
Opinions on the Atonement" (I'hilailelphia. 1817).- 'Ihe 
church grew steadily, if n<it rapidly, a General Syimd with 
two subordinate Synods taking the place of the SynotI in 

< This 03th ran: " I, A. II., d,> s..k-mnly ik-cUrc, In tl>v naiiif i<f ilic- \\u-,\ 
High <;'•.!, tlic s.'iruliL'r u( lu':<rlN ll-st I .il-jufL- nil r<.n-l|;n alk';ii:..ur u1i:i1. 
1.K-V..T, nml hnl.l Hint (liLst Maus .in-l i)k- fniu-.! Simi- kk. ami nuul.l 1>.I-.'. 
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The popiilalioa of the nation diirinjj this p 

from 75 to 12; millions, extendinj^ by isol 

far west as the Missouri River, but movii 

dantly norlli of the Ohio River than south 

j(rowlh of the American churches was fi 

This was due larj^ely to a series of wide* 

during the years of commercial depressio 

distress, which followed the Peace of 181^ 

may be said, the skeptical tendencies whicl 

the Revolution were finallv overcome. 

organization of the churches, the rccogn 

their leaders, and the efficiency of the new i 

methods of religious work had created a n< 

positive religion, while skepticism, under tli 

thought, became a sect whose feebleness ai 

ness were advertised by its altemjHs at or 

agitation. So the churches grew and mull 

the fervor of revivals, now by the steady w< 

tions of the gospel. The General As.sembl 

p(»rt its statistics of membership in 1807, w 

churches and ,^65 pastors and licentiates o 

1820 the returns sh<»wed a connnunicant n 

over 1299 churclies, supplied by 741 pastors 
*:^»^-. *K i> K..4..^: 1: t 
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that the Sabbath was unknown west of the Genesee River. 
But the Synod of Genesee and the two adjacent now con- 
tained more members of the church than the whole Gen- 
eral Assembly could have claimed at the opening of the 
century. 




CHAITER IX. 

TIIK NEW 



Wnil ihc opciiiitH tif lilt: fluirlh decade of the riiif- 
tcciilli (.ciitiiry — as of ihc ui^lituviilli — there dawns a iievv 
lijie fur the cliiirches nf AiiiLTica. As the date at the Great 

Awalceiilii^' iiiiirks the traiihitimi from the Puritan to llie 
Metliodif,t or " Ivvanyelical " [letind, so the new date 
slami- for llii; traii^iljoil to a |jerioil wc tnit;ht call the his- 
tmical or ihe uhiirchly, or b> hidi ii dozen ru-laled name-.. 
In thi> case ihe ne.v iiilhience readies America from Great 
Itrilain, |>L'rvaihii^- dllfuiviu poi'iioiis of our Christian cuni- 
liilinity wilh dilTerent dij-reen ..f ra|iidily, It wa-* the 
I'loic-lanl l':].i>o.i.al flinrdi hiTc «hidi, like if. iuoUkt- 
clinreh ahroad, wav the first lo ri.co^;ni/e ulial «a-i con- 
iiL-ui-.A to ith own >]iiiil in the new atMioNj-here of tlluiijiht 
and fueh.iK. 

Ihc diaiaeteriMic m.le of ihc new era is ils a|)[>rdien- 
si.<n «>f Chrisliaiiil\-, not especially a^^ doctrinal tnuh or dc- 
vunl cniounn, hut a-, hisiorical fact. Il turns away fr.oii 
systems lo the Scriptures, es],L'cially lo the (".o~|.ds. It 
takes iii> I.e-sint,'"s dialkn-c— lo sli'ow how historical fact 
can be reh-ious iruth— ami meets it In- pladnfj the Incar- 
nation in I'he forefroni of Christian teachin- It vah.es .dl 
the lies of otlice and sacrament and worship whidi in any 
way bind our own linic to that wonderful l-ifc. and lo ihc 
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is the core of Christianity — the personal presence of Christ 
with his church, as her king ami the source of hcf mii'wl 
life. 

This new .i[,'« "!< especially the bikIjiI ngc. I'lirltanlwii, 
by its excessive iiiitiviitiiatism, broke tip society into its 
constituent eloments, Iwivinj; each " face to face with (iid 
in the wiltlemess. " Ity its stress on the nice points of 
iloctrinnl distinction on which men more easily ililfer ihaii 
agree, it tended to snnder them into nntagoi)i.-;tLC jKirtics 
and sects, rather than bring them into unity :ind brother- 
hood, Methodism ditl not overcome this Puritan tend- 
ency, but rather ado|)te<l it, as it set before [lie church 
as its goal tlie salvation of the largest number of individ- 
ual souls rather than the establishment of Gmi's kingdom 
through the redemption of society. It went even further 
than did I'uHtanism iu ignoring the historic continuity of 
the church and sweeping aside whatever was nut seen to 
be directly useful tn the ends it recognized. 

The new age is characterised thniugl)oiit by the S()ciul 
stress. Iteginning with the tpicstions, " What is the church ? 
Where is it? What are the essentials of its organinalion? 
What is the proper expression of its hfe in worship, in 
organiz.iti')n?" it has gone on to investigate the relation 
of the church tu social iirobtems of every kind. Moral 
reforms, the study of llie ])iior, the demands of social 
revolutionists, ihc ideal t.f a truer human lirollicrhood 
among n)en, are bul the newer phases of the <pieslions 
j)ut by the leailcrs of the Oxford Moveiiienl. In America 
tliey were first propounded to the church by Stcpl»-n 
Cohvell in his " New Themes for the Protestant Clergy " 
(Philadelphia, i85i),a book which now would cause har<lly 
a ripple of interest, but was then received almost as a 
proposal of apostasy from the pure gcis]jel. They now are 



Aclcomc. The indivulualism ol both Ti 
Methodism is alien lo their oldest and b( 
A'hich call for the realization c»f (lod's kii 
jrescnt world through the influence of Chris 
md teaching;. The (leneva of John Calvi 
nore nearly to the new aspirations which i 
:he churches of America than does anything 
jrn history. The j^reat Scottish kirkmen f 
Henderson j;ive us suggestions for the probb 
^Vhile the past cannot be restored, and its n^ 
lonj^er in place, its ideals have a l.istinj( valu 
Yet the first attitude of these churches U 
tendency was one of indilTerence ami even I 
Aas partly because it presented itself in sh. 
t(enial to Presbyterian tradition, and partly 
bylerians were d<»minated by the ideals of tli 
It is true that it was two Presbyterians. V 
find Sir Walter Scott, who first ^ave expressi 
spirit, as Dr. Newman points out in one < 
|)amphlets. l^ut the seed they sowrd fell inl 
^;lebe, where it brou^du fi)rth a har\est of 
ind ;esthelicisn) mainlv. Not that both we 
[he new spirit. The idea of the church nee 
[)ressed upon a generation which had irrown 
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ions, fitly symliolizetl by the chilt and mechanical copies 
it medieval tiothic, which commonly — not always — constt- 
uttid ihtir otUer exiirus^iui) of it. To Mr, Rtiskin, who 
jonfcsscs his yrcat ubli^alions ti> I'rcsbytcrian training, wc 
owe the umancipiitiun of imai^inntivc truth from the mo- 
nojjuly of a party. 

As of the church edifices, so of the worship seen in 
hem. There was no doubt a vast amount of living 
;onviction iis tu llic yreat realities on which the church is 
>uilt, and an intense earnestness of jHrrsonal feeling in the 
approach to God. The barest place of worshij) was often 
glorififil to ihc wor»hii>er by a beatific vision of the High 
and Holy 0\vL. The baldest forms were found to be an 
access into the holiest of all. The most prosaic songs of 
praise lifted the heart on wings of thanksgiving, Hut in 
all this, if the Hible be our guide in such matters, there 
was a hiclc of adaptation of the outer to the iinier wliich 
was not, indeed, vital, yet unfit and unnatural. Holiness 
has id own beauty, and the worship which is to meet 
man's need must embrace the aroused activities of his 
whole nature. 

One reason for this sordidness was found in the low 
ideas of the Christian sacraments which generally ]>rv- 
vniled. I'uritatiism always tended to the Zwinglian view 
of the Lord's Supper, as seeing no need for this soci.d 
fellowship in communion with ChrLst; and to Anabaptism, 
as failing to conceive of the organic tie which binds gener- 
ation to generation. John Wesley's churchmaiiship'did 
not save Methodism from the same conclusions, especially 
as the historic "means of grace" were replaced by the 
" more efficient " anxious bench and class-meeting. So 
Ixith tendencies coi')j)crated to diminish the importance of 
the great transactions of congregational life. 

In some (juarters, among the ulder-fashioned IVesby- 
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to every oilier, often to the sacrifice of interests not less 
important tiian those we are seeking to promote. At tlic 
same tiinc tlic reaction against ihu t:xce^sivt; iiKlivitUmlisni 
of the Awakening plunges men into excesses of feeling anil 
statement wlucli obscure the valtuilile truths in Puritanism 
and Methoilism. Smm wc may cimic to llie extravagances 
of the t-'rentli theorist, who declared that society is the 
only concrete moral reality, that the individual is an nlj- 
stractioi) merely, and that conscience is a purely social 
function. 

Now whatever else the doctrine of election may stand fitra 
it is the assertion nf the pernianeiit worth of ihc iiulividualj 
before tlie greatest uf all standards, ihe judgment of (iod. 
(hiT fathers prized it as tx tnilh which cniinteracled ihf 
mere corporate religiousness of Rome, as thai pmlTereil a 
certain assurance of salvation on contlition of cnnipiying 
with the terms laid down by the torporation. They thus 
brought into view the great truth which Puritanism exag- 
geraled, and yet they laid c(]na] emphasis on the organic- 
character of Christian society in fiiinily, state, and church 
'I'lie problem i>f lo-day is the reconciliation of the-^e two 
Icntlcncies — llie social and the individual. The spirit of 
an age thai is passing away laiil excessive stress on the 
individual life. That of the age on which we have entered 
is exaggerating etitially tlie social life. !t is our problem 
t" rise above the Si)irit of the age. and, as Jean Paul says, 
to enter into "the Spirit of all_ a^es." and speak his lan- 
guage of sobriety and reconciliation. 




CHAPTER X. 
YEARS Of STK1KE, I83I-36, 

The opening of the new n^e upon Atnencan Presbyte- 
rianism was not peaceful. It found elements of fermenta- 
tion and discord at work which precipitated division. The 
yeare 1850-50. indeed, were a time of controversies through- 
out the churches of America. Public debates and heated 
newspaper discussions were heard on all sides, and the ef- 
fective controversialist was a mau of weight and influence 
in the councils of his denomination. Hoth within and be- 
tween the several chnrches lines of division were sharply 
drawn, and a large share of personal energy was given to 
border warfare along ihein. 

The first sundering of church bonds came about among 
the Covetiantcrs. For many years two tendencies had 
been manifest as reganis the attitude of j^olitical dissent 
from the American goverrnnent. S<)me were ilispose<l to 
sharpen it; otiiers to return 10 the attitude of i;??. when 
the Coienanters ackpinwltilged llie new American goveni- 
inent as iiitilled to tlnir iilligiance, in view of the strongly 
Christian language of (he public ]>a]ters of the Continental 
Congress. Ihe absence of any e.spressiun of Cbnstian 
loyalty in the national Constitution <'f 17«7, and the rati- 
fication by the Seiiate and the President of a treaty in 
which a Moslem pi>wer was assured that "' the Uiiited 
States is not a Christian nation," iiatura ly strengthened 
the han<ls of the conservatives. At last the matter came 
to o|)eii debate in the General Synixl of 1831, and at its 



lilt.' cuunlry. The cxtc-iision "f the sufTraj^t; witlmiit I 
f rd to prupurty quiilificiitiuii hiiii |>i)nt: on simiilt^LtiL-- 
vvitlt tile rise t>{ piilitical issues, siicli ;ls iiiitislavL-ry 
iiliiniiMniry, in wliicli Covenanters ft-lt an intense 
-l. Then, as now, conservative Ciivtiianters wurkeil 
Lieiice tile votes of otiiers, while refusing to vole 
elves. Tlie party of movement felt this to be an 
isteney. ;nui sever;il of them were niituralized ami 
leir viites in the prcsitleiitial election of iSj2. At 
ial nieetinj,' of llie I'aslerii Siib-Syiio.1. in which the 
v;ilives liiiil cnnlrol. five niinistera wtre sitspcndeil 
jscrihint,' andpnhlishinKapiiperwhichileclare.i that 
.■ the conimenLtniunl of Christianity, no j;o\ernnient 
[.'artli hiis ha<l f;iiL'ei' cl.mns to recognition as the onli- 
fiMil than that of th^- United States." The min- 
is siisjienilci! refn-til to recognize the sentence, as 
f ]iarly slralCK)'. since it was inllicleil less than a 
plh l)efiire the meeting; of the General Synod in I'liila- 
hia. One of lliem, Rev. S. W. Crawford, was the 
iiii,' moderator, and as lie insisted on prcachin;.j tlic 
|)oii the conservatives witlnlrew and constituted the 
ijral Synod in .mother clinrch. The divi-ion thns 
nnimated was in ]>arl one between lo^n and CMiinii_\-, 
L-nii-.ervatives jireilominatinj,' in llie L.tlcr. 'I'he cuni- 
live vtreiij^lh of llie two iiiii'ies was inalter of dispnU'. 
it scem« i>rol)al.le that the Conservatives were .-hMhtly 
more mimerons. In a lawMiit for the jiroperiy of ihe 
ch in I'itl-.biiri,' they Here imsiiceessfid, a reMdl due- 
real measure to the able dcTense made by a yoim^^i 
c-r named ICdwin M. Stanton 

.■sidf^ 111,' objections In the Consiitulloii atid the tr<-.H\' 
Ali;i.-r-, ihe strict Loveuanlers c>.ni|.l.iincd ihat the 
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'llif rifi hctwuL'ii LittisurvalivL'M iiiul prfiHrt'onivvs bci^iiiv.i 
ill Nuw l-:ii-l,in,l itM-lf. In l«38 iJr, Natliiiriivl \V. Tayl..r, 
(irofussor of iliilnclic tlicfiloyy in llic llioulonical school of 
Vulc Colk'^f, tltlivvrLil a loutio iri/ t'h'rnni in cminecti'in 
with llic oinintL'DCL-niL-iit cxurciscs, wliitli ran ii law line of 
ilivision .-inioii^r tin: iniiii.siry of lliu Conrifcliciil cliiinlK'S. 
|lo|>kinsians liku Dr. Slrnn|r, ])r. Crillin. ami Dr. Kidi;>r<ls 
rc|>iitltalL-U llic IK'W ini|)n>vi.'ini.'rits tiijini C';il\ini-in n^i li.-*'* 
than .li.l the .il<l-faslii..m.><l Caivinisls hkv ])r. \V<.>.ils anil 
iiuk-cd with ruiiHiii. as in suinc ropctts Dr. 'I'iiylur h.-i- iti 
aK'rctniciii with ihi; hitler aijainsl Dr. 1 lujikins j 

Xoxt year Albert llaniLs, a yoiniy uraihiatu of IViiiLttom] 
Seminary, ami |jast<ir 'if the chnri.h in ^^llrrist<)^vn. N'.J., 
pruachctl a sennnn mi "The Way nf Salvation," in whiih 
he was said to ajifee Mihslantial'ly \\\\.\\ Dr. Taylor, as in 
(Icnyinii " that tllo sinner is held to he iiersnnally rc-pon.-^i- 
ble for the inns^jressions nf v\tlam. or of any othtT man; 
or that God lias ^ivcn a law wliitli man has no pow lt to 
obey"; yel he ailirnicd "that in cormection with the hin 
4if Adam, or as a rcsnlt. all moral n^-ents in this world will 
sin— ami, sinninj,', «ill die.- Ik- ;idmilte<l that " llm l;m- 
^iiaye . . . does not accord with that nscd in tliu Confes- 
sion of l-'ailh," but ciialleitKed tlio^c who rejected it l-i 
produce from the stand.irds a warrant for the or<linar\' 
statement that the >in of Adam is im]>iLled to !iis po-ter- 
ity. In his view, the Westminster divines like I're-ident 
I-:,I«itrds were rcali-ts, holdinj; that " a per-onal i.leiitity 
was constituted Iielueen Adam and his i»»terity." 

A mim.riiy of the I're-bvtery of I'hiladdi.hia, led by 
Dr. Ashbel Green, rei;arded the sermon as jnstifvinji a 
refiisil to install liim as p,i-tor of the I'lrst Clmuli, to 
which he was called in l.S,io, to -ucceed Dr. Jame^ I' Wil- 
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son. They contended that the church never had heard 
tiim preach, and suunied to have c.ilk-<) him on the iiiL-ritN 
of this sermon, so thai it was fiiirly boforc ihcin. 'IJiuy 
also [ileadvd their ri^lit to examine liiin on liis ilnctrinal 
soundness, instead uf adinittini^' him to n seat in I'resby- 
tery un liis pitpers of disinissinn from the rresbytery of 
Klizabclhtuwii. Mr. Uanics subnirttcd a written slale- 
ment of his views, and I'rcsbytery, by a two-tliinls vnie, 
proceeded to instiiU him. Tlie minority protested and 
appealed to the Synod of Thiladelpliia, wliicli sustained 
their ap]>cal, and oniereil Tre.-b) tery to " hear and decide 
upon tile objections" made to Mr. Harncs's ortliodcjxy, 
and " take sucli or.ler as is required by a rej^ard t(» llie 
purity of the church and its acknowledged <locirines and 
order." The I'rc-bytiry, whicli n<nv h;id an old-school 
Ridjority, tni^hi citlicr iLive condemned tlie sennun witli- 
out asset tiufr the authorship, as the Assembly had done in a 
similar case in iftio. or it niijiht have put Mr. Karnes on 
tri.tl for heresy ;it the instance of some responsible prose- 
cutor, and prined, amon^' other thin^-s, his autliorship of 
the sermt)n. It took neither eonrsc, but adopted a minule 
assuming; the authorship, and condemning the sennon as 
" highly objectioiuible. and maiiirestly, in some of i(s lead- 
injj ]»oints, opposed to the doctrines of tlie Confissjon of 
Faith. " It appointed a connnitlee, with Dr. Green as 
chairman, to wait on Mr. llarnes .md per-uaile him to re- 
tract, lie very properly refused to submit to tins tmcon- 
stitntional mode of jirocedure. 

The case came before the Assembly of 1831. the largest 
that had ever met. and Dr. Green allej;es thai no stone 
haii been left nnturne<l to secure a new-school majority. 
It expressed its disapprobiition of '■ a number of uiit;uarded 



it was able to allcct .iiid influence the v 
was no other city. Dr. Green, Dr. Junki 
Mr. ICn^les, made up a force on the ohUs( 
Dr. Kly — now more liberal than in the il.i 
trast " — Dr. Potts, Dr. Skinner, ami Mr 
balanced, esj)ecially .is the last was const! 
posed to polemics and j^entle in temper, 
hardlv more iiniet. Hetwecn them lav 1 
the party of moderation, conservative and } 
headquarters, with Dr. Miller and the A 
leaders. While decidedly old .school in 
they deprecated the polemic sj^rit in whi 
and some (»thers had entered upon the m; 
Alexander ])roposed to change l*hiladelp 
phia, and compared some of his brethren,** 
mitted themselves as partisans much in 
own convictions.'* to the Irishman in Judi;' 
*• Modern Chivalrv," '* who cast himself 
into a row, cryinj^, * Heaven direct me to t 
This party was especially strong in the 
was represented by the saintly Dr. John I 
Theoloi^ical Seminary. He plea<led thai 
not to be purified by controversy, but 
Twentv vears before this he had <lone n 
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sfied them, ' 



him to publish the explnnations which had satisfied them.' 
Dr. Wilson appealed to tlie A.sscnibly, but tlie accidetilal'i 
Idss uf liis papers prc-wiitcd further prucecdiii^s. It is 
surprisinif tliitt Dr. N. S. S. Ik-man, uf Troy {N. Y.), escaped 
a prosecution, as his " l'"our Sermuns on the Doctrine of liie 
Atonement " (Troy. 1825) must liave been more offcitsive , 
1(1 otd-.sdiool men than anything Mr. Hanies wrotC.J 
" lianies, Heniaii. and Duffield " were con>lantly named to-l 
Hellicr in tlie cinitroversies of that and a later time.' 

Hut, as iiiij-ht have been expected, the church was far 
more agitated by the proseciilioii uf Albort Harnes at the 
instance of Dr. George Junkin before the Second I're.sby- 
tery of I'liiladelphia, the Synod of I'hiladelphia. and the 
General Assembly of 1836. Thi.s was bascil mi doctrinal 
statenienls cnntained in Mr. Ilarnts's " Ntites, Mx])lanat<>ry 
_ anil I'rattica!, i.i) the I'-i-istle tn the Romans "■ (I'hiladt-l- 
phia. lX,i5), ihe second uf the ^>n^,' scries by which he 
place<l the results of cxet;e{icnl .schnlarsliip within reach of 
the people, and c.*]>ecially "f Sunday-school teachers. The 
Second Preslntery had been constituted of Mr. Harnes's 
friends, on the principle of '■elective atliniiy." This imi- 
tation of the bad precedent of [762 had just been antici- 
pated in the erection of a Third I'rcsb.vlery of New York, 
The Synod of I'hiladelphia in iR.U had refused to take 
this step, even when ordered by the General Assembly; 
the Assembly of tSl2 had to elTcct the erection over the 
Synod's head— aiiotlier bad precedent, A S.v-iod of Dela- 
ware was constituted in 1834 on tlie same vicious \m\\- 
ciple. and the Second Presbytery was conjoined with il. 
In l8;,5 Dr. Geort;e Junkin, now the president of l.a- 



(ayette College, appeared before the Second I'resbytery to 
present charges a^^ainst Mr. Harneii uf teachings contrary 
to the standards. l>r. Junkrn had entered the cliurch in 
1822, with the maj.irity n( the General Synod of the As- 
sociate Reformed Clinrch. lie united to the Secedcr 
interest in nice iHiinl.s of doctrine, a clear head .ind a rc- 
tn.irkable jM)wer of sielf- control, lie never condescended 
to tile asj^-rities of cont rove r.si;i lists like Mr. McCalla, while 
he ching to the matter in h.ind with Scotch-Irish tenacity. 
Like Dr. Wilson, he acce|ited frankly the res|ioii>ihiliiiesof 
the prosecutor, which the ukl-sL-hool men generaily shrank 
from, trying to .secure the cnndemnalion of new-school 
teachers withnnt taking the leg.1l steps, which exposed 
them to formal ciiisiirc if they failed to secure a convic- 
tion. To avoid the odium of its nsc, hnwevL-r, lie omitted 
the tenn " heresy " from the charges, hut showed some 
imjiatienec on fiii<ling Mr. )).irncs and the I're.sbytery not 
as ready jls himself for the prucipit.ition of a new struggle 
of this kin<]. The connls of the indictment were mncli 
the same as in the pri.vions arraignment of Mr. Harnes's 
sermon, but they were l)a-ie<l on a publication in which his 
views had been stated m<ire fully, and Dr. Jnnkin urged 
them with an actiteness Dr. C.reeti did not jiosse,-s. \'et 
the Presbytery, as was tN[jL-ctcd, aciniilled him iii)on each 
and alt of them, asserting that he had n<it taught ihe errors 
Dr. Jnnkin im[>nte<l to him. 

The a])peal now lay to Synoil, but was coni]»!icated by 
the action of the Assi-mhiy of that year. In the A'^scmbly 
of 1834 the ncw-schuol ])arty ha«l still held the maji)riiy, 
as in every Assembly since iH^i, lint the otd-school 
minority had presented a Memorial expressing alarm at 
" the prevalence of iint^oiind doctrine and la.\ily in disci- 
pline," and ennmeraling grievances, one of which was the 
intruductiun of the principle of tleclive affinity in the con- 



South, which was practically the arbiter 
sylvania ami New ICnj^lanil. ami resulted 
majority in the Assembly of 1835. Thi^ 
main the prayers of the memorialists, and Cci 
of the IVesbyteries to the list of errors . 
enacted that the Synod of Delaware sh< 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania at and afte 
ing of the latter, but tlid not touch the Vi 
had been formed on the same principle. 
When the Synod of Thiladelphia met. 
appeal came up for action, Dr. Kly challe 
entertain the a])peal, as the IVesbytery anc 
not been subject to its jurisiliction at the 
and on this ground the Second Presbytery 
mit to Synocj the books and j)apers neces 
tinuance of the process. The Synod. h< 
what it believed to be the intenlion ol 
entertained and sustained the appeal, and 
errors chargeil were some of them fnndai 
them contEary to the standa»'ds. and that 1 
•* the system of truth therein taught, an<l 
Word of (i(mI." Then, without j)assing u 
denial that he had taught these errors, tl 
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iiity, and sympathy both iiisitie and outside the church ral- 
lic-d to the scholar and pastur who had been Hubjccted to 
this harsh sentence. It ivas fult that anything Ichji than 
heresy could not justify it, and tJic word " heresy " his prose- 
cutors had avoided expressly because of the udiiini attach- 
iny to its use. The Assembly of l8j6 reflected the re- 
action of feeling. Although Dr. Witherspoon, uf South 
Carolina, Wiu; chosen mtiderator by the old schu'il, over 
Dr. Absalom I'eters, the leader of the new-scliiiul men on 
the flour of the Assembly ami the yreat champinn of the 
I'lan of Union, yet the full Assembly a few il;iys laler was 
found to h.ive a iiew-school majority. The |)riilfst and 
appeal of Mr. liames was suslaitiu'd, an<l the actlnn of the 
Synod reversed, but with a resolution dc|Jrei:atiiii,' iuiy ap- 
proval of the errors char|,'e<l upon him. On the contrary, 
they ileclared tlieir adii|>ti<m uf the Confession " ex animo 
on the points uf doctrine in t|ucsti(>i), according to the 
obvious and most prevalent intcq)relation." 

If the new-school ]>arly liiid siupped with this they 
would have streiiythened their own cause. Ilul they also 
proceeded to abuse their viclnry by taliiii}; coimsel with 
extremists to the alienalion of moderate men. The As- 
sembly of 1 8,(6 hail made arran^rements lo inlopt the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society, estal>lishe.l in Pitts- 
burg in iS,li. ns tlie ort,'an c)f ihe church for the conduct 
of its work for Ihe conversion of the henihcn, 'J'he friends 
of the American Hoard now rallie.l t.i maint;iin what they 
callci! the Assembly's compact with thai boanl, an<l repu- 
diated that with the I'ittsburn society by a small majority. 
An attempt was made, and only just defeated, to place 
the Hoards of I-(Iucati<.n and of Domestic Missions in the 
hands of those who desired to have them also mert;ed in 
voluntary and undciiouiinalional societies. \V()rst of all, 
the electivc-allinity principle, as applied to the or^'ani/.a- 



jan to take steps for the division of the chiirc 
lal action of the Assembly either called for 
» procedure. While acquittin^^ Mr. Harne^ 
'act — on which the Synod of Philadelphia ha* 
t had condemned /// t/usi the errors charge 
t the other measures kA the Assembly of i8j 
tended to undermine the constitution of \ 
1 even new-school men showed by their ac 
; later that they did not care to vindicate tli 
ch was said of doctrinal dilTercnces in the 
)tests, the strenj^th of the old-school policy 
rpose to maintain the constitutional chara 
irch ; and many ^ave their support to the old 
re not made uncomfortable by the rem( 
rnes's suspension. 

One of the first steps taken was to seek 
ces with the moderate party, especially •is 
Princeton Seminary. Dr. Charles Hod^e. 
nished Mr. Robert J. l^rcckinrid^e with all 
; series of '* new-school errors" specified in \ 
stimony of 1835. Yet the orj^an of the s( 
ated that document and the policy it rcprc 
iitcmptuous disfavor. In the autumn of iS^ 
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tinctly old-school seminary, unleu Princeton abandoned ' 
its opposition to tlie uld-schoul policy. The conference 
did not seem to attain its end, yet from that time the vcn- 
erable senior professors, Alexander and Miller, are found 
in hearty cooperation with the old-schuul party of action. 
It cannut be said that the new-school men showed much 
desire to aid Dr. Miller and the rest in the efforts they had 
made to maintain Princeton in an attitude of conciliation. 
In Januar)-, 1836, they had founded Union Theological ■ 
Seminary in New York, in a distinctly new-schiK>l and 
I'lan-of- Union i^pirit, and independent of the control «f 
the Assembly. It seeme<l as if they purposed to drive 
Princeton into the arms of the other party, where, indeed, 
wc next find it 




CHAPTKR XI. 

THE DIVISION UK 1837-38. 

The oH-school leaders had now resolved to divide llic 
cliurcli, eitliLT by a voluntary sicussioii and the organiza- 
tion of a Triit I'rcsbylLTian Church, or hy the excision of 
those whom they regarded as uii-rresbyterian in doctrine 
and practice. The extreme measures of the Assembly of 
1836 placed the initiative iti their hands, and they tiastened 
to make use of it. 

The mecliiiH nf the Assembly of i«37. in miihuleliihia, 
was prccedetl l)y that of an tiliUschonl cnnvenlioii, which 
met a week earlier w illl a view to " elTectual nicHsiires fnr 
putting an end to the contentions whiih for years had 
agitated the church," The South was represented hirj,'ely. 
and moiicrate men like Dr. Miller took part in the prcpa- 
ratitm of a " Testimonj' and Memorial" to the General 
Assembly, iwhibilintl llie iloctrinal errors and lap-es in 
.liscipline wliich they belie\e<l were ■kfannii llie iburch. 
The li-t of ihe former, which Dr. MilliT revised, was now 
nnich hmyer than hi the -Act .iml Testlmmiv." and in- 
eluded even points nf Hnpkinsian teadiint; which ihc new 
school, and also New Haven, decidedly rejec-.cd. 

Krom Ihe first the nl,l-sch-..,l men had a decide.l m.ijnr- 
ily in the Assembly, and the only (|iiLsliiin left was the 
best way to use it. To their !;real credit it ninst be said 
that they strove to avoiil a vinkiH ih-riii)lion. by c(«nin^,' 
to terms of |)c.iccful separation willi tlie minority. The 
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gestion that the abroi;8tion of the Plan of Uniun was re- 
troactive, iind that the Syiiud:) ctiul IVLsbytLTJcH organize*! 
under tiwit arrHnf^cniciit had ccasL'd to form u part of thtf 
church. Kev. W. S. I'liinier, of Kichmoiid, moved a dec 
laralii.ii to tliis clfcct willi rc^'ard to the SvikmI of tlic West- 
erri Kcsltvl-. After an iininiated ilisciissiori it was carrii-tl 
by a strict parly vote — l },2 to 105. Tlie Syiimb; of Utica, 
Geneva, and (jenesee, alt in western New York, were then 
exscinded in the Miimu fashii<n, but by smaller majorities.' 
IIS n iinniber of the moderate party would liave prcferretl] 
n nentle course witli them. Five other Synods were di-i 
reeled to take order with certain of their Presbyteries 
which were charged with Ill!e^atin^,' errors in doctrine or 
disorders in practice. Ministers anil cliiirches within the 
btmnds o( these SynmU who were I'resbyterian in order 
and diictrine were directed to seek memberHhi]! in which- 
ever I'resbytery <if tlie church they founii mo>i convenit:nt : 
and orderly I'reshj'teries to rejuirt to the ne.xt Assemlily 
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ini; \v:is on the roll, tried to offur a niutiuii that 
c c()in])l(:ti:(l by iidttini; the nmiic!! uf tliose tlole- 
lif rLtiritig mtHlcnUor, Dr. David KUiult, rofuscil 
Ir to entertain tlie motion or to recognize an appeal 
his ow n ^lllin^,'. The clerks tlien reported the roll nf 
sscmbly, and tlie retiring; iiniderator made the ciis- 
y call for members whose credeiitii-ls hail not yet 
preiicnlL'd. Dr. ICrslcine Mason mnv rose, holding in 
Hid the cnmiiiissions of delef^ates from the I'resby- 
of the four Synods, which the clerks had rejected. 
iioved that the roll he ctimpletcil by aililiiii; these, 
lliott a^aiii declarc<l out of order the motion, and 
,it appeal from his decision. Rev. Miles 1'. Stpiier, 
.entiiiji an exscinded Presbytery, made a personal 
ind that his name be added' t.) the roll, bnt was de- 
lil to have no standiiif,' in the court. Uev. John 1'. 
|eland then nio\ed that Dr. Heman. of Troy, act as tem- 
y moderator, as Dr. hlUiolt ha<l refnsed to discharge 
■tistitiitional (hit;-, and took the vote on his own 
n after it was seconded. The new-school deleijates 
for it, the old-school mo.^lly remalninji Mlenl, Dr. 
n ihii not attempt tc) take |jn>si'.-:i..n of ilie cii.iir. bin, 
iti^ in the aisle of the church, he enterUiincd moii,ms 
4aiii/e the Asvendily by the choice of .i nioiiir.iior 
lerks, ;,ii(l lo ailjourn its me<.>tint,'s to the {■"ir'-l Chnrch. 
ic-e motions the iu-w---Lh')ol men alone v<ilcd, rniil 
iilone met at the pl.ice Ihiis <lcsii.;nated. They ]iro- 
d to declare ihc repeal of the e.^^cindini; ail-, and 
elected .-i.s Irnslees of the General A'->emhl>' In ,!i^- 
school men then in office. 

six broiiLiht suit before the coiirt-^ of the c.m- 
h Mf Pennsylvania for possession "i \\u- prupLrty 
I bv the As-eml>h''s tru-lces, since the charter o( in- 
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If) 

u corporation had been granted by it. The general do 

of the American state is that an ecclesiastical bod' 
*^ voluntary association, and that its constitution partal 

: the nature of a civil contract between the body at 

and each of its members. In case of a violation o 

/ contract the civil courts will grant redress ui>on p 

/ complaint. This view, however, made its way more s 

/ into the practice ol Pennsylvania than that of the s 

/ commonwealths, probably because of the long and 

i tinuous control of its supreme bench by Presbytcriai 

■ ers of Scotch- Irish stock. These were so strong in 

conviction of the right of a church to manage itsi 
affairs, indejiendently even of constitutional restric 
that they inclined to regard the highest court of the c 
as possessing an authority coordinate with their own, 
where civil rights were in question. In the former 
of the law the ricw-school case Wcis a very strong on< 
Chancellor Kent, of New York, told Dr. Gardiner i* 
that if the case had been tried in his own commonv 
it would have been decided in their favor. As it \\i\ 
verdict of a Supreme Court jury, under instructions 
Judge Rogers, spread dismay among the old-school 
as it was against them ; but the court in banc set 
the verdict on grounds which made a fresh trial \\\ 
It was ruled by Chief- Justice Gibson, supported by Ji 
Huston and Kennedy (Rogers dissenting), that the 
of Union " was evidently not intended to be permar 
and as it had been enacted, so it might be " repealed, 
ordinar}' act of legislation " ; and that "those who bu 
Presbyteries and Synods on the basis of it had no r 
to expect that their .structures would survive it." 
may be law — it is not history. 

When the .separation was complete it was found 
the new school embraced about four ninths of the t 



iiy miu iiieiiiueniiiip ui iiie ciiurcn, musiiy lyiiig in ine 
Northern States. It coincided in the main with the liiii-s 
of discriniinatiun between Scutch-lrijih and Xew Kn^^iaiul 
elements, as it grew largely out uf the incompatibility (>f 
their tempers. In tlie three exscinded Synods of New- 
York, only six churches and about four hundred members 
went over to the old school. The new-school Assembly 
had the adhesion also of the Synods of Michij^an and 
eastern Tennessee, and of majorities in tl'C Synods of New 
York, Albany, and Illinois, as well as half the Synods of 
New Jersey and Indiana, and strony minorities in those of 
Ohio an<l Cincimiati. Elscnhere the line of severance raiii 
shar^jly ihnuiyh I'resbyterie.s and even coni^rei^ations. I 

The moderate men in some cases went with the old'. 
schoi>l from theological sympathy, yet under pnHesl ; and 
in others they sided with the now .school f'om a sense of 
the injustice that had been done them. Their greatest . 
strength ajipearcd in the Synod tif New York, wliich dUJ 
videil between new and old .schnol at its session of iK.tSj 
in Newbury,'. Forty-nine protested against any division, . 
claiming to be the undivided Synod, and gut the name of 
the High School, from their place of meeting. Finally 
the new school us a bc)dy united with them on this foot- 
ing, and the Synod adhered to the new-school Assembly. 
The Syno.l of Ohio, while ailliering to the old school, 
recorded njion their minutes tliat tlie exscinded Syimds 
were siill constitutionally a part of the church. GardiiR-r 
Spring. Ichabod Spencer, and Daniel Lonl protested form- 
ally against llic excision before their oI<I-sch<«il Presby- 
tery. 

The division was cfTccted most slowly in the South, out- 
side the area in which Ilezekiah lialch and his disciples 
had diffused Hopkinsian idea?;. Mlsewhere the interest in 
the controversies had been limifd lo a few. and many 
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hail to take time to make up titcir minds. Tlie su^^ustion 
to withdraw frum botli partivs ami iirifanizc a SiMilliern 
I'rcKbyteriait Churcli wnM madu in Stnitli Carolina, and 
prubably was an echo of tlif iiullirication (.•xcitciiii.'nl ol a 
few yt-ars before. In a sinillur way the repniiiiiirite nf llie 
South to the centralization of authority in the national 
)ruveniment sug|^ested an opijosition to the assiimjilioit of 
autliurity by the national Assembly of the cliiirch. Itut 
altogether less thnn a fourth cast in their lot with the new 
school. It was alleged as early as 1B38' that the prev- 
alence of antislavery sentiments among the new-schnol 
men, as in New ICngland, was 01. e of the reasons for the 
cooperation of the South in the policy of division. This 
is not borne out by the facts. It is true, as Dr. Miller 
said in l82.(, that the South had become " very sensitive, 
extremely, [x-rhaps excessively sensitive on this subject" 
tonjj before this. As far back as \yt)(> we (ind the Pres- 
bytery and the Synod of South Carolhia enjoining upon 
James Gililand. pastor of Itroadaway. that he abstain fnmi 
preaching in favor of einatici|)ation. We see [troniinent 
ministers like Thomas 1). Itaird and David Nelson lc-a\iiig 
the South to tiiul a home in the free States, out of (li^like 
for an institution for whose abolition they were not free to 
plead. \Vc find William Ma.xwell, of Norfolk, the friend 
and biograjther of Dr. Rice, throatetied in 1827 with a coat 
of tar ami feathers for publishing a very temjierale plea 
for emancijialion. Hut we also find him and Mr, It;iird, 
in the Assembly <if iR^?, among the most zealous <)n the 
old-scho.>l side.' !l is jjossible that Dr. Baxter, as a de- 
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fender of slavery, mny have felt more comfortable in fc 
cliiirch wliicli hiul fewer Northern men in it; and he ccNi 
taiiily Li.sL'd taMt:iiiiKc in iK.t; which showed that the alioti-* 
tiiin (iroblum tu his uwii mind was part of the reasons furl 
n division. Ihit even hv knew, or ou^ht to have Icnown, 
tli.it the Scotcli-Irish of tlie Middle States were furnishing 
many of the most dLterniitiud enemies uf huni.in bonda^je. 
and that the church, by the action uf iStS, had declared 
slavery " inconsistent with the l.iw of God, and totally 
irreconcilable with the ^''''pel of Christ." He nuist have 
known that in if^.Vf. when the Sypiod of Kentucky refused 
til declare a^ainsl slnven, Uoberl J. lircckinridye rose and 
left the churcli, exclaiming, " Since God lias forsaken the 
Synod of Kentucky. Robert J. Jlreckiiiridtjc will desert 
il too!" Also th.tt a year Inter the Synod came to a 
better mind, condemned slavery as a source of dcjiradaiion, 
iynorance, cruelty, and liccnliousness, and urj;cd ^;railual 
emancii)alion of the sla\e. Of tlie coinniiltee whith re- 
jinrted that action, Dr. Ashhcl Grtcn had been chairman, 
and Ur. Itaxter a mendKT, The uneslion hail come up 
ajiain in 1835, throU{,'li memorials askinj,' the Assecnbly to 
act in acciirdance wilh it> ]>rcvioiis ilclivurances in work- 
ing; for um.incipatioii, Il liati heun referred to a committee 
of five, of whom two were from the Soinh. wilh Dr. Miller 
as chairman. The majority report to the Assembly of 
lH.ir>, in which the ncw-sdionl men had control, depre- 
cated action, A minority report hy Rev. James H. Diekey 
—afterward the founder <if Ashmun Institute, now Lincoln 
Univer>-ily — was in harmony with the dvlixe ranee uf iSiS. 
The siibject was inilefinitely post]n>nc<l afler an excited 
discussion. If antislavery had been a <listinctive feature 

MiiliiiiilillliilMlillliiillll^^ 
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Theologically the division of 1837 grew out of panic and 
alarm, rather than any more solid reason. There wait no 
evidence that the New Haven theology had extensively 
pervaded, or was likely to pervade, the church. Itii pecul- 
iarities were nothing' hut a temporary phase in the theo- 
lut;ical speculation of New Kn^land, and in some respects 
a distinct approach to Calvinii>tic orthodoxy, as compared 
with Muplcinsianism. It miyiit have been treated with the 
wise patience whicli the earlier Assemblies had shown to- 
ward that furni of sj>ecii1atiiin, without nut prejudice to 
any theuliiyical or spiritual interest. ICven to prove "' T«y- 
lorism" upon men like Mr. Harncs and Mr, DiiHield, it was 
neces.sary to ln>ld thcni respuiisible not <inly fur what they 
actually said, but for what their critics lield to be neces- 
sary inferences from their words. And in some cases wliat 
was allet;eil to be essential to the Calvinislic orthodoxy of 
the Confes!ii<ni had never been heard uf until the .seven- 
teenth century, Thus "the federal headship of Ailam," 
and " the covenant of works "' made with him. wliich Dr. 
Junkin exalted into a shibboleth, were nothing; but l>utch 
" improvements upon Calvinism," designed to break some- 
what the force i)f the conception of irresp< visible sovereignty. 
In trutii the heated atmosphere of church cimtroversy was 
shown to be the worst jxissiblc for weighing the exact .sig- 
nificance of a dis]»uteit formula. Nor were even the min- 
istry of that lime .so well equipped in a knowledgt of his- 
torical theology as to be aide to distinguish between the 
original and essential features of Calvinistit leacliing and 
the later accretionR. In Princeton Seminary, indeed, the 
subject of church history, to say nothing of tiie history i)f 
doctrme, never was tre.ited as an important theological dis- 
cipline until our own time. 

It was on the ecclesi.istic.il side that the old-school pol- 
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subsequent developments showed, a little patience would 
have seciircil all tlint was soiiiitit ami foiit,'lit fi»r. The 
very drift of tlu)Ui;lit and fceliiit;, wincli liad made muii 
like IJrs. (Irceii and Milk-r far mori: rrusbyteriaii in llieil' 
old age than in thuir yoiilli, was tn atlcct llie iiew-schoull 
men jnst as decidedly. "■ Hitjh-clnirch " sentiment was 
develiipinti rapiilly in tlie l'resbyli:ri.in Cliureli as in the 
■ ■tilers, ill this new a^e of eliiirchliness. The rij;ht cf the* 
eluirch to treale iiiid nimml it" own ajiericies was nblaiii-J 
W]i a slronn and inslinctive reciii.'iiition. It was also fi-ltj 
that tnider the operation of [he I'lan uf L'liiori itie etiiiri'Il' 
was beconiiiit,' a dual b.nly. with Iwti sets of ai;encie> for 
its work, two conceplions of eeclesiiistical tinier. The tone 
taken by thf friends of the i'lan, especially by iJr. Ab.salom 
Teters in bis - I'lea for Union in t!ie West." was most of-j 
feilsive t<t :ill deeiiied I'resbyleriaiis, and soi>n became soj 
to the new-school men iheiiisvlvfs. On the other hand, 
the snccess of ilic Hoard of Donieslie Missions, created in 
l«i6oiit of the Slaiulinj.; Committee of if<03, and vested 
with eiilarj;ed jiowers in 1S27, was such as to awaken a 
desire for a bimihir independence.' and cneryy in other 
fields, e>|ieeially the foreijjn. Dr. Rice, from his death- 
bed, wrote to ask the Assembly of iS.^i to declare that 
"t!ic I'resbyterian Church in the United States is a nils- 
sionary society, and eiery member of the church is a life- 
member of ^aid s.icivty." His last visit to the North h id 
satisfied him that the two deiKntiinaiioiis were drawint; 
farther apart, and that I'resbytcrians as a body could not 
bebrcmt^ht "to unite tinder what is lhoiii;!il to be a Cont;re- 
gational H..aril."' The Assembly t.iok no action on his s,i-- 
f,'estioii. hut it led [o the orj;ani7.atioii of the Pittsburg 
society. 

As mi^hl be CNliected, this .lecade of strife was nut 
characterized bv cxtcnsi\'e L;rowth of the church. Th.^ 
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ilexander, the courtly and diplomatic Samuel Miller, the 
fiasterful Aslibcl Green. Of the younger generation, the 
Suuth furnished the two Hrcckiiiridyes — John a saint of 
/im surpassed eloquence, Robert a typv of KentuckJaii chiv- 
/airy ; George Addison HaMer.lucid in exposition, resource- 
/ ful in council ; John Wither^poon the younger; and Wil- 
' liam S. I'liimer, a most impresMve speaker even to the 
latest years i>f a long life. The North furnished in George 
Junkiii a rej>resentative of the Scotch-Irish strength and 
tenacity; in Jolm McDowell a well-nmndcd, practical nat- 
ure; in Charles I lodge a Johanninc character, yet, like 
John, capable of an intense theolugic.d fervor ; and in Wil- 
ham 1-, ^IcCalla a rough tongue, h hich lent itself to telling 
epigram and kept its owner all his life in hot water. 

The new-school men, like progressive parties generally, 
impress us rather more by their intcllcctnal quality than 
by strength of character, aitiuiugh in Thomas II. Skinner 
we find a singularly simple and unworldly character. 
Samuel Hanson Cox, a convert from Quakerism, pii^ses!.ed 
an elotiiiencc which would have found no superior if it had 
been better sustained. George I'otts ill sjKired for debiite 
the time taken from an exceptionally devoted pa->torate. 
Nathaniel S. S, IV-man had a restless intellect and an 
aggressive temijer. which earned him the title of the 
" War-horse of the New School." bnt is now best remem- 
bered for his services to hymnojogy. Krskine Mason, 
with far less than his great father's eloquence, acquired a 
wonderful influence over iiis jjeople, and left a fragrant 
memory of personal holiness and goo<l work.*. Thomas 
McAuley, the first president of the (new) Vnion Semi> 
nary, carried his Irish wit and pathos to the snpport of a 
party which embraced few of his countrymen. Judge Jcs- 
sup, the father of the eminent missionaries, brought great 
foren.sic abilities to the same .side, his <lcfcnse of Mr. Barnes 
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ly of 1836 being reckoned his greatest tri- 
ikcr, 

y deciide was to witness yet another divis- 
isbyteriaiis, and iht; most unmeaning ytt. 
) disaffuction to an act uf disupline three 
the Associate Church in New York and 
Irew in 1838 from the Associate Synod, 
ership of Drs. I'cter Bullions and Andrew 
e Scccder family, like the Presbyterians and 
's, found it a day of strife and of division. 
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FROM WAR T 

The twenty years which preceded the war for the Uni€»f|" 
were years of jjreat a^^itatiuii and ferment in the intellect- 
ual, liucinl, and spiritual life of America. The new a^e 
be^an to declare itsi:lf and its character by n thousand 
sij^ns. The sjtirit i>t the nalitm found expression as never 
before in literature anil art, in social -reform niovL-nienla^ 
and political ai^ltatiun, A new criticism, a new ])ln[osu-J 
phy, a new scholarship arose to midliply the nhjects ufi 
public interot, ami to adtl to ihe omplesity of exislenccJ 
No lonticr c<intent with reprodiicini,' ]^ii^,'lish and ScuttisU] 
tlxnijiht, America lluni^ herself boldly into contact with 
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:iiltiire of the civilised worl.l. and ' 
this hv the more varied ini mi juration frt 
of northern I-uroj.e. 

Thcsi,' a^'italions reached the sjiiritiial life of thecoi 
larj^cly thnni^;h new sects or a^'itations within the e\i 
churches. Milleiisni, mid its oirsprint,'. Advcntisni, ii 
be traced, alui.j; with solivr I'r.inilknarianism. to the i 
est in Scri[)lure ]ir<>plifcy which first awoke in the ^ 
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morrow of rfeath," Campbellism stood for a revolt from 
the Methodism of the (ircat Awakcnini;, which had per- 
vaded all the churches mure or less lartjely. Socialisiii, in 
various phases, especially Fouriurism in 1843-49, sought 
a reconstruction of society as the cure for the evil;* attend- 
ing the industrial revolution which was in proi^ress. The 
broad-cliurch tendency, in the writings first of Coleridge 
and then of Thumus I'lr^kiiie, of Lintathen, soii^^ht a deejier 
Scriptural and spiritttal basis fi»r the essential truths of 
Christianity ; whilcTractariiinisni, .ilTcctingcIiii-'llylhe l'])is- 
copal Church, but ch.illtnt;ing all, insisted that ihat foun- 
dation must be sought in Christian tradition, by tuning back 
to the church of the first ci-nlurics. Perfect ion i sin, ;i tend- 
ency no lunger confined to the Quaker and Methodist 
bodifs, urged the jwrfecting of holiness as the central prin- 
ciple and first duty of Christianity. 

Along with these ran the great social agitations which 
are chanicterisiic of our age. That for the abnljliun of 
war had t.iken its start just after the I'eace of 1H15, and 
was no longer a Quaker peculiarity. The tini])erancc 
agitation may Tairly be dated from Dr. Lyman iteechcr's 
" Si.\ Sermons on Intemperance," preached in 1835 at 
Litchfield, Conn., and published the next year. About 
the same time Albert Harncs formed at Morristown, N. J., 
the first temperance society, whose members were i)ledged 
to limit their consumption of " apple-jack " to a pint a day, 
the usual allowance being a (piart. The demand of the 
movement rose rapidly to total abstinence from intoxicants 
by 1S36, and even to the legal suppression of the trallic 
in them, and such laws had been enacted in fourteen 
States between 1850 and 1856. Among many others, Kev. 
Thomas I'. Hunt, a brilliant and eccentric preacher, gave 
both wit and eloquence to the cause, Dr. Robert IJaird 
carried the prcijiaganda lo luirojic. The immigration of 
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Iridh and German Romanists pniducud n violent nuitalimi 
nijaiiist that church, rcstiliiii)^ hi riot ami vtrMin in SL-vcral 
cities. iJr. Thoniiw Hr;iiin.Til. of rhiladcljihia. was one of 
tluisi,' who olTLruii a 1:1111 raucous opposition to ihu tixtrava- 
gaiiCL's of this excitement,' while Kobert J. Jirctkinri(I;.'o 
ami Nicholas Murray {" Kinvan ") weru especially promi- 
nent in nnlatjoniKin^; the pretensii)n« of Antericnii Ro- 
man ism. 

More (|iiie[ weru the labors fnr iJie extension of (be 
Sunday- svhnol jiysteni to the iii>nk-i:le<l p.-rtioii?. <.f ibi; 
country, lunl for the iinivLTsal diirusi.m nf the Scriptures. 
To both !'re-.lij'terians j-avu tarye support. John MeCnl- 
l:i;,'h in the Souili anil Henjamin \\'. ChiiUaw in ttie N<irlh 
will hve fc)re\er in the history <if the American Sunday- 
seho..l. To the Kible Society IVesbjteri.inr^ b;oe j-iven 
of men anil means bfynni! any other American chnreli. 
'Ihe care of the poor, especially in the ^'re.it cilii-s, took a 
fresh impiil»e towiirtl wisiluni and kiniliinessfrom thevi-^it of 
a Scotchman wh.» bad studied Dr. Chalmers's «..rh in tllas- 
yow and ile-^crilied it to v\inencans. He was reinforced 
in this by IJr. Alc.sander DiilT durinj; his niemnrable vi^it 
of 1S54, which <Ird so nincb, in Ur. Tyn^'s words, "to 
awaken enlarj;ed desires and views in reference to the 
propai,'ation of the t,'osp(.l aniori^,' the nnevanj;eli/.i'd na- 
tions of the earth." The care for the youni^ men of .uir 
tjreat cities lhn>ii^,'h the 'N'onnj,' Men's L'liristian A----oti;i- 
tiitns. he^liin in London in I.S44. reached vXrnerica seven 
years later. In this work I'resbyterians were mw\)\\ rep- 
resente.l hv \\'iili.im M. WA^c, Gcoryc 11. Smart, John 
Wanamaker. and a IkK of others. 

lint it was especially the anti-lavery anitatinn wbicb 
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affected the churches. That had originated with the 
Christian peopte of both North and South, and amon[( 
Presbyterians as much as any. A type of these was James 
G. Bimie, of Alabama, who emancipated his slaves, came 
North, and devoted his life to the cause of emancipation, 
becoming in 1840 and 1844 the first antislavery candidate 
for the Presidency'. Another was Dr. David Nelson, of 
Tennessee, who emancipated his own slaves, denounced 
slave-holding as a sin, and refused to commune with those 
who practiced it. On one occasion his friends had to hide 
him from a Missouri mob for proposing to his congrega- 
tion a subscription to buy and colonize slaves. Two years 
later, in 1837, Rev. I*]Iijah P. Lovejoy was murdered in 
Alton, III., by another Missouri mob for the offense of 
publishing in his paper moderate articles <igainst slavery. 
He was a gr.iduate of Princeton Seminary, and a member 
of the Presbytery of Jlh'nois. 

The indifference or hostility of many ministers and Chris- 
tians to the cause of emancipation had the effect of alien- 
ating some badly based opponents of slavery from the 
churches, and of leading to the association of abolition with 
infidelity and comc-outer-ism. Those who yielded to this 
drift naturally lost influence with the people at large; and 
while the noisiest in talk and the extremest in their de- 
mands, they actually contributed little to the final result. 
They denounced both church and state, copying the " po- 
litical dissent" of the Covenanters, and carrying it to an 
extreme. As Albert Hames .said of them, " If a just cau.se 
could have been killeil by the folly of its friends, the cau.se 
of African liberty would htive been so by the spirit and 
methmls of the abolitionists." These words are the weight- 
ier as coming from one '.vho fearlessly followed his own 
convictions of duty in this matter. " His book on Ameri- 
can slavery," says Professor Phelps, " was a thesaurus to 



the abolitionists Uir twenty years. ... lie preaclied tii« 
substance uf his bouk to his peupic at a tiiiK- when niiMiuiis 
of proiKTty sat along the aisles of his church, coined out 
of shive-lnbor on cotton an<l rice plantations, lie ili<l it 
with thu air uf one who did not for a moniunt cunceive 
it possible to du anything' else. His more limid friei.Js 
trcmbk-d (or the result, hut not he." 

Amont; tiie l'reshyleri;m cliurghcs tlicre was a ijruat 
dilTePunce of attitude toward slavery, and this formed one 
of the ob.lack's to their nnion. The smaller and striaer 
bodies, with the e.xce]»tiiiii of the Associate Ui.fi>rined 
Synod of the Sontii. now occupied the i,'rotiiul taken by 
the Covenanters at the opL-nin- o( the century, in evcltid- 
in(l slave-holders from their connnunion. And those who 
passed over from them to the otd-scliool ciuirch naturally 
carried with tlieni a strung,' repu^junnce to lumian l)o!ida^e. 

Neither of the two Assenil>lles whieli t,'re\v out of the 
division of iS,i;-,lS was read)' \<> lal;e any deciihd ^;i.iuiul. 
as mi^ht he inferred frmn the fia>co of iS.ir,. lloih, in- 
deed, had inherited from the Asseinl>ly of iSiS an autli.,r- 
itative denunciation of slavery, which plainly involved liie 
duty of slave-holders in the member-hi|> of' the ehnrch lo 
take steps toward emani.i])atioii, or of rii;oro,is discipline 
in that of the church's judicatories, even allhon-h the 
Assemhly proceeded, in tliat deliverance, to pro',u.„nce 
against imtnediate emancipation, as " adding' a seen.! in- 
jury to the first." since it addeti tliat tliis consideration 
should not he made -a cover for the love and jiractiee of 
slavery, or a JHetense for not u>in- elTnrls that are lawful 
and practicable to e-stin-^uish the evil." 

The deliverance, hn«e\er. remained a dead letter as re- 
-AnU the l.r.-.ctlce "f thechtirch. It was even def.ed form 
idly and oj.eidy. The IVeshyfry of ll.iTniony, S, C. in 
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biy, that " th« existence of slavery is not opposed to the 
will of God " : and the S)-nud of Virginia declared that 
'• the (Icnerol Aw*<:inljly hud no rij{ht to declare that re- 
lation sinful which Christ and his tipustlcs teiich to be con- 
sistent with the must unqucKtiunable piety." 

In the meantime the legal status of the slave and his 
social condition (,'rew worse instead of better. Tlie eman- 
cipation societies, founded by the Quaker, Benjatniii l.un- 
dy, in 1815-26, which had been counted by the score in 
the South, passed out uf existence; and the policy of 
silence as to the licentiousness and cruelties attendant on 
the system was enforced upon all. The sla\'e States 
passed laws of constantly incrcasinir se\'erity, declarin{; 
the slave to be a chattel and not a person, and forbidding 
even his owner to have him taught to read. For religious 
instruction he was shut up to oral teaching at white 
moutiis, and some colored preachers did manage to acquire 
in this way a moderate acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
A domestic slave-trade sprang up between the border 
States and the States farther South, where the cotton, 
rice, and sugar plantations furnished a market. Hus- 
bands and wi\'es, parents and young children, were thus 
severed for life, and the abomination of temporary mar- 
riage was actually sanctioned by some Christian ministers. 

Here certainly was a lai^e field for reformatory action 
on the jMirt of conservative men. Those who disbelieved 
in immediate emancipation, or even in emancipation at any 
date, might have united to demand the removal of these 
gross iniquities. Those who sought in the Ohl Testa- 
ment for a Scriptural justification of slavery might very 
well have insisted that the merciful provisions of the 
Mosaic legislation should find something like a counter- 
part in that of free America. The church both North and 
South might have been a unit in insisting that its mem- 



bera should keep tliemselves unspotted from these evils, 
and that the Word of God should bu mndt* accessible to 
blaclt as well as white. Strong and united aetiun even 
within these limits — as Dr. Charles Hodt,'t; jMiinted out — 
would have taken the sting out of the abulitionist arj^u- 
ment, and prepared the way for peaceful and yradunl 
emancipation. It was the unfaithfulness of the American 
churches, and not least of the I'resbyterian churches, to 
the phiin requirements of duty, which suffered the evil to 
grow and jjathcr head, until its end came in a deluije of 
human blood. 

Of the two A.ssemblies, the new-school naturally was the 
more faithful to the deliverance of 1818, which it repeated 
in substance in 1846 and 1849. Vet not until 1850 did it 
tal^c the fir^l step toward reducing doctrine to practice, 
declaring slave-hokiinjj a matter of discipline when not 
excusable by sjiecial circumstances. In 1853 the Assem- 
bly called upon its Sonlheru I're.sbyt cries to report what 
had been ilone lo purye the church of this evil. The I'res- 
bytery of Lcxintiloii responded that ministers and mem- 
bers of its churches were slave-holders by choice and mi 
principle. As the Assembly met this dfliverance by a de- 
cided condemnation, the Southern part of the new-schoul 
church, numberiuK six Synods, twenty-one Presbyteries, 
fifteen thousand comnuniicants. seceded and formed the 
United Synod of the I'resliyterian Church, It at luice 
made overtures of union lo the old-school Assembly, 
meetiiiii in New Orleans; but as these required a cun- 
<k-nmation o( the exscindini; acts of 1R37, and would have 
p!iinj,'ed the church af^c^h into the controversy over slav- 
ery, they were declined. This was the last of a series of 
ecclesiastical divisions over .'-lavery, which presa^c<l the 
secession of the slave States. The Associate Reformc<i 
Presbyterians had divided on this line in t83t ; tlie Melli- 
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Kef to the consciences of slave- holders, which had already 
begun to cry out ayainst llidr wrory." 

One result of this new policy was to tlirow the old- 
school church upon the defensive in its correspondence 
with foreign churches. The Irish I'rcsbyteriiin Church and 
the Free Church of Scotland both recognized the old- 
school church as the rigiitful representative of I'resbyle- 
rian orthodoxy in America. In ihcir correspondence by 
letter between the Assemblies, the Irish and Scotch in- 
dulj^cd in the laiifjua^jc of strong' remonstrance, and were 
told, in pious and diplomatic phrase, to mind their own 
business, as the American Assembly declined to discuss 
the subject with them. As a consetiuence the corre- 
spondence came to an end, only to be resumed by dele- 
gates after the war. 

Another result was a small secession from both the old 
and the new school churclies. The new-school Presbytery 
of Ripley, 0,. had already withdrawn, when the deliver- 
ance of 1845 led a minority of tlie ulil-school Presbytery 
of Mahoninj;, I'a., to take the same course. Tlie two or- 
ganized the Synod of the Free Presbyterian Cinirch in 
1.S47, which finally united during the war for the Union 
with the new-school A.'^sembly, because of its incrL'a>ed 
faithfulness in <lealin[,' with slavery. l!y that time the 
Free Church cxictided west to Iowa, cmbmciny five Pres- 
byteries and forty-lhree niini>ter.s. 

Tile relations of the old and new school churches wore 
naturally distant and unfriendly at the first. It was not 
until 1S62 that tliey fjut so far as to exchange greetini^s 
by delegates, V>\ that time both parties had come tr> {]is- 
cover that the distance between them had always been less 
than it seemed in the heated atmn-iphcrc of controversy, 
and that it actually was growing less through mutual ap- 



KJi\ me omer nana, a new ineoiogicd 
bej^uii to pervade the church, thanks es 
fluence of Professor Henry B. Smith, of 
whom Dr. Archibcild 1 lodge declared t 
theoloj^ian of the American Presbyteriai 
self a New ICnj^lander, he did mucli to d( 
ony of New Knj^land in American thei 
it into rehition with the deeper thouj^ht c 
and constructive minds of Europe, and 
shape fitted to American needs. A 
standpoint was reached by those who, 
F. Stearns, went back to the first fount of 
u\\^ in the writin|;s of Luther and Calvi 
appreciate tlie worth of their ihouj^ht.- 

At tlie same time the t)ld-school chu 
maintain the rigidity it had put on befc 
division of the church. One of the p< 
issue in the controversies of that time 

1 l)r. J. II. (Io<h1, of the (Cii'mjan) Rcforiue<l Ch 
this. lie liad it fnnii hr. 1I(m1^c lHtu>clf. 

sf Src I>r. .Stf;irnN*s mtiiuui <»n Justifuaticm l»y Ka 
Syn«Hl «>f New Vnrk ami New Jtrsiy, ()ct«»lK.T 20, 
direction nf the Syn«»«I. " I ktmw i( will he alloj;til t 
have l)een iiia«le in the nineleentli cintury, an«l wliy n 
been chiinied that our own liranch of the church doci 
as having made valual»Ie nuMlifualiunN of ilu» anci< 
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ards. in the coiurovcrsius of 1831-37, the greatest stress 
had been laid 011 the iioctssity of the riiliiitj cUk-rship to 
the riyht coitstitulion of n coiij^rcnation. The fciiir Syiiixls 
Imd been exscin(li;cl nut because uf any defect in the siantK 
in^ of tlieir ministry, but because they admitted to seats 
in Synod and I'resbytery men who li.-id never bieii or- 
dained to the eldership, and who were no more than ulectL-d 
representatives of con};rcgations. A prolon^rid debate in 
tile old-schnol Assemblies of 1 842-44 brou),'ht out the fact 
tliat no aj^reenient liad ever been reached as to the nature 
of the ollice. its relation to the pastorate, tiie necessity of 
tlie presence of elders in the courts o( the church, and tlie 
forms by which they should be set apart to their ollice. 
Ur. Hotl-e, over a-jainst his colleanue. Dr. Miller, ami ail 
the SciHiish and Irisli authorities, snpporleil the lower 
view of the ollice. denying it to be of ihe same onlcr wilh 
the iiastnrale, defunnf,' the elder as a lay repi-er.eniati\ e of 
the pec] hie, ;uid refusing; him 1 1 id 1 nation by laying on hand-;. 
In tliat view tlie committee-men uf iS.^l-.57 coidd iiardly 
be ruled ont as unfit to sit in Synod or Assembly. 

A third point of dis>^ensioii had been ihc rii,'hi of cbnrch 
boards as an t-sscniial feature of Presbyterian polity, o\tr 
a},Minst voluntary societies. Hut in the A>-^einlilies of 1.S54 
ami i.S(.o, l)r, Janie-^ Henry Thornw^ll. of the Colnml.ia 
(S, C) Snniiiary, attacked the hoard-, with ii|ual irnih of 
loi;ic and of hist. IT, as an excri-sceni'e up.>n syn..dical 
t,'osermnenl. which had no warrant in Striplnrc or tin; 
stand.-irds of the church, In bis defen-e of the lio.inU 
Dr. Ilod-c took much lower j;ronn<l than had h.vn held 
in i8,?7. He simply a>serte<! the ri-iit of ihe chnrcli to 
Unveni her .ictiini by expediency in tlie selection or or- 
ganization of her a^'encies. 

In ci>ntrast to the oId-scli'")l cliurch, the ncw-schov.l 
showed its Puritan alTiuilies by a moral rit,'orism iu disci- 
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pitne, and an exaction of theolo^cal subieriptlon from its 
entire membership. Elaborate and exacting covenants 
and confessions were prescribed by their sessions for tliose 
who were admitted to communicant membership. Promis- 
cuous dancing, card-playing, and utiier " worldly amuse* 
ments" were sharply dealt with. While both churches 
proclaimed their acceptance of revival methods, there was 
some foundation for the claim that the new-school church 
was preeminent in this rcsijcct, as being more thoroughly 
per\'aded by the spirit of the Awakening, and less affected 
by the earlier I'resbytcnan tradition. 

Of the two churches it was the old-school which made 
the most rapid progress during the period of their separate 
existence. It was slightly in the majority at the time of 
the separation, and decidedly so at the outbreak of the 
war. This was due in part to the greater vigor and effi- 
ciency of its agencies in the home field, and their control 
by the church itself. Much more was due to the altered 
attitude of the Congrugationali.'its. They also had felt the 
impulse to m.ike mure of their historic past, and to draw 
more firmly the lines of denominational distinction. They 
were dissatisfied with seeing their membership outside of 
New lingland absorbed by Presbyterian churches, and thetr 
churches by Presbyteries. In the new ami growing States 
of the Northwest they now fought to their own hand, build- 
ing up State Associations of their own churches, and in 
some cases reclaiming from the new school those who be- 
longed to them by birthright. At last, in 1 852, a national 
convention of the Congregationalist churches met at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and voted the discontinuance of the Plan of 
Union, thus drawing the dennminational line firmly and 
permanently.' Thus the two systems drew apart ecclcsi- 

< Over acaitisi the Iomc* to Cnni^rcnli'mnlism Iijf the Plnn rA t'ni'iit 
mtcht Ik placKi] the \ama to rrc^hyierioniiiii of nculy all it> Xvw ICnglutd 



was Cuming to an end through the development of a more 
independent activity in the I'resbyterian churches. 

Until after the division of 1837, American I'rgsbyteri- 
anism made no important addition to the literature of 
theology. Able preachers there were — Davies, Tennant. 
Mason, Griffin, Koliock, Lamed, John Hreckinridjie, and 
others — and sound practical writers, such as Dickinson, 
Green, Miller, and the Alcxamlcrs. Hut iticre was no 
such succession of notable names as New Knj,'lanil cim- 
tributcd to the history of thcolopy from the lime of Presi- 
dent Kdwards — perhaps I should say of Hooker and Sliep- 
ard — onward. 

It was in the year 1841 that Edward Robinson, of the 
new Union Seminary, published his '■ liiblical Researches," 
which, as Carl Ritter said, " opened the second jjreat era 
of our knt>wlcdt;e of the I'romised Land." It constitutes, 
alon^ with his " Later Researches " {1S56) and his " Phys- 
ical Geojjrajjhy of the Holy Land" (iSfij), the greatest 
contribution to biblical literature America has made, a:i 
Dr. William M. Thomson's " The Land and the Hnuk " 
(1859 and iSS2-8fi) furnishes the best jiopular work on 
the same snbject. Dr, liobiiisoii's name is assuciatod with 
one of tho>e revisions to which the text of tlie Lnyli>h 
Hible has been frctiuenlly subjeclcil since Kini,' James's 
time, as he was a member of the Cumtnittcc on Versiuiis. 
supervising^ the work, which was executed by Dr. Jas. 
W. Mcl.ane, of Hruoklyn. Witlunit touchinjj the transla- 
tion itself, this eliminated from tlie hcadinj^s of [lie chap- 
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ters expressions which amounted to a comment on the 
text, conformed the New Testament to the Okl in the 
spelling of proper names, and ^jot rid of manifest errors 
in the use of capitals, italics, and punctuation marks. 
Slight as was the revision embodied in this standard text 
(1851), it was attacked as a breach of faith on llic part of 
the society by Dr. A. C. Coxe — now Bishop Coxe — in 
1856. On the motion of Dr. R. J. Ureckinriil^ic the old- 
school Assembly condemned the revision and directed its 
Hoard of Publication to print a Itible with the unrevised 
text of 161 1. l!y this action the Bible Society was obliyed 
to return to the old text.' 

On the old-school side biblical scholarship was finely 
represented by Professor Addison Alexander, of I'rinceton 
— a man of sound judgment and remarkable openness to 
the results of modern scholarship. The notes of George 
Bush on the Old Testament — written before he became a 
Swedenborgian — and of Mclanchthon \V. Jacobus on the 
New, like those of Mr. Barnes, were fur pnpular rather 
than scholarly readers. 

In dogmatic theology Dr. diaries Modgc exerted the 
greatest influence, indoclrinating several generations into 
the ■* I'rincetim theology." The gratiousness of lii> jrt- 
sonal influence compensated the deficiencies of his histor- 
ical training and the lack of coherence at limes in his log- 
ical <lenionstratioiis. His connnentarics may be regarded 
as subsidiary to his d<igmalics, which as yet reached the 
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public only through the " rrinceton Review." In this hoj 
carried on a vitjorous polemic witli Professor lidwards A. 
I'ark, of Aiiiiover. Of Professor H. IJ. Smith's work at 
Union I have tipuken already, A worthy third was Pro- 
fessor James I!. Thornwell, of Columbia (S. C.) Seminary, 
who combined witli the ylowiny eloquence of ii Southern 
orator a strength of reasoning second to none of Ills day. 
Dr. Samuel J. Haird, in "The Kloliim Revealed" (i860), 
set forth the older realistic Cnlvinisni, in contrast to both 
Princeton and t!ic new school. Dr. Robert J. Hreckin- 
ridt,'e in his " Knowledge of God, Objectively and Sub- 
jectively Considered " (1S57-59). presents a philo.sophical 
theology of tile most decided old-school orthodoxy, but 
without marked originality. 

In the field of church history Dr. SchafT, then in the 
German Reformed Church, was breaking new ground in 
tile face of much ultra- Protestant criticism and <)p]>osition, 
Presbyterians were altemplinii hule. having hardly awak- 
ened to the impnriance of the subj<.-ci. Sonic biographies, 
such as that i.f Dr. Rogers bv Dr. Miller, and autubiogra- 
pliies. like those of .Addison .McNanilcr. 'Dionias Clcland, 
and A-slibel Green, conslituled valuable contributions in 
American church liist<.rv. Hut the pl.ui .>f ihe General 
Assembly to secure an.l' jniblisl, a history of each of it> 
Synods and Presbyieries had fallen through, alth.-ugh some 
of these were actually prepared. Mc.st inii>orlant were 
Dr. William 11. Sprague's " Annals ,.f the American Pid- 
pil" (9 vols.. lS57-f.y), which lav the church liistoriausi 
of America under inestimable obligations. Dr. Robert 
Itaird's ■■ Religion in Anu-rica" (1X4.1-44 imd l«5''). al- 
though prepared wilii a \iew t<i I-^uropean reailers, was a 
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bald Alexander's" I-oy Coltene" ( 184S). Dr. William Henry 
I'oote's " Skutchc!! uf North Curulinit and of Vir^jinia" (3 
vols.. 1846-55), and Dr. Davidson'ii" HJMtoryof tlii; Church 
in Kentucky " (1847) are all bouks y>{ lasting importance. 

In the field of practical theology the number of HTtters 
was very great, but nut su tliat of those whos:e bool,s have 
achieved a pemiaiii:nt placr. The introspccti\t; character 
imparted especially to this literature by the Awakcninfj 
makes it less acceptable tu our own generation. The best- 
known books were David Nelson's '" Canine and Cure of 
Infidelity " {1836); Thomas 11. Skiimcr's "Aids to I'reach- 
ing and Hearing " ( 1 8j;y) ; Ur. Charles I lodge's " The Way 
of Salvation" (1841): Ich.nbod S. Spencers ■' A I'a^^tor's 
Sketches" (1850-53): I>r. James W. Alexandi-rs " Con- 
solation " (1852); Dr. Mrskinc Mason's "A Pastor's Leg- 
acy" (1853); and Albert llarnes's "The Atonement" 
(1859). In tlie adjacent field of hymn<Hly the bl^;inning 
made by President Uavies was followed up by Dr. James 
W. Alexander in his fine renderings from the German (col- 
k-cted, 1861); by l'r..fe>M.r Henry Mill.-, of Anbiirn, in ren- 
dering from both Latin ( i840)an<iCcrman ( 1 845 anil 1 S56) ; 
and by Drs. N. S. S. Ileman and VA\\\\\ \\. Hatfield, Rev. 
George Duffield and Thomas S. Hastings, with original 
hymns. American Presbyterians, however, as hymn-writ- 
ers, were and are both less notable and less productive 
than the Cont;regationalisls, I'.pi-copaliaTis, llaptists, or 
Unitarians. They contribuleil little to the rapid develop- 
ment of poetry and ima;4inativi: prose which characterized 
the national lift: at thi- time. 

The smaller Pre>bytLTiaii bodies experienced important 
changes during this j>Lrio(l. There was the usual tale of 
petty strifes and di virions, but, alou^ with these, most cheer- 
ing evidence that the Sjiirit of \\i-doni. unity, and a sound 
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name of that IVesbytery, but was popu 
Wubsterite party. The cause <»f the i 
the refusal of the Associate Presbytery 
deinn that true saint, Dr. Thomas \\ G 
that the Holy Spirit acts immediately ii 
not by means of the Word, and partly 
the chanj^es in the Westminster Confc 
Synod in 1840. This new b<»dy was 
some of its ministers returning to the Scm 
went to the Covenanters (N. S.). The 
in^ Presbytery, which had withdrawn 1 
Reformed Synod in 1 801, found a hon 
Synod in 1852. The Bullions sccessio 
y\ssociate Church came to an end in i 
Presbvteries, with over twcntv-five hinu 
returned to the Associate Synod. The 
in 1845 dissolved for a time the Utile 
tcry of North Americ«i, as it left David 
ministry. Hut it afterward was revivei 
The most important and happy cha 
of the ^reat bndy of the American S< 
General Assembly. As early as 1837 t 
bylerians (N. S.) asked for conference 
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fiioa, ai wiiit'ii me icttiiin^ luvii reiiuiveu af^amsi uiimii, 
s one lii tlicm c-xprcHSL-d it, tliuy ruMihud tliat " thu Kc> 
nucd I'rcsbytcriiiii Cliiircii kIuhiUI iiiarcli into tliu milieu- 
iiiii witli baiiticrs (lisiilayud." 'J'liis ilcci^ion cuntrilxitutl 
' tliu SiibM,'(jiic;tU iliMirt;ailizatiuil i>f tin: bmlj'. 
Aniuii)^ tii^^e siiiallLT builics, witii tliu Lxcciitton oi the 
«funiii;(l I'rcsbytery, there \v;is u yraitual :iiui iiartial rt- 
xatuin i)f tin; disciplinary rii;idity of earlier times The 
ilc!it;aiii-t "occasiiiiial hearing" wa-jjenLTiilly abandoned 
minn the Seceders, aiid jilnys no piirt in tlie iiriinii 'if 
ijH; and it di-iaijpcared alst) aniimjitht' (N. S.}C<n'i.'ii;uit- 
s, Tht; stricter Covenanters, non- known as tliose of the 
(■nod in contrast to the General Synod, found it hard to 
aintain the ride in the cities. Thus in Philadelphia in 
i59 yoiiny people of their churches woidd j;o to hear 
r. Grattan Guinness preach. They .submitted passively 
■ tiie discipline indicted by the sessions, and then went 
;ain. discontent also was shovvn with the rule forbid- 
ny funeral services. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WAR FUR THE I'XION AND TWO SECESSIONS, 
1861-70. 

This decade. iaf>i-;o, was as memorable in the history 
of the I'rcsbytgriiin Church as in that of the nation. It 
opened with a divisiun and closed with a reunion which 
constitute the Ia:>t n<itiible cliaiit-es in the contour of 
American Presbyterian ism. 

When the old-schuul Assembly met in l'hiladel|>hin in 
May, 1861, uitiht nf the Somhcrn States had ijechiri.<l their 
severance from the federal Union, and the war between 
their Confederate Kuvernincnt and that of the nation had 
been in jiroj^rehs for about a month, though chiefly in the 
way of prep;iratii>n for active hostilities. No oin:, who <lid 
not live through it, could realize the swift change from 
uncertainty and irresolution to enthusiastic dcctsi<in which 
had pa.ssed over the country in a few days. After the 
first shot (ircd on tlic national flan, men had looked into 
each other's eyes t<i find rcdccted there a passion of patri- 
otism of which they had not thfiuglit thLinselvcs capable. 
This united all ]iar[ies for the lime, and the least military 
of peopks was rapidly converting it-^elf into an army. 

Xatnraily this atmospliere could ni)t he excluded from 
the ecclesiastical assemblages of that and the following 
years. Kven the IVace Society had to prononncL- for 
"vigorous police measure" for the maintenance of the 



school Assembly, from its lar^e affiliali 
much more than from its utterances wit 
— as that, in the North, was not yet an i 
— was auKMi^ the bodies which were 
out against a m<»venu?nt the Amcricc 
as morally wicked no less than politi 
McC«)rmick, the inventor of the reaper 
the Northwestern Seminary, was accu 
the old-school church and the Uemoc 
two hoops which held the Union toj^ei 
reflected the popular feeling that that 
ical importance, and the new administ 
ton is said to have intimated that a de( 
would strengthen the hands of the m\ 
especially in Maryland, Kentucky, an( 
equally certain that such a declaration 
irritating to the Confederate authoriti< 
the unexpected enthusiasm for the mai 
tional unity had pervaded even the b< 
be actuated by any slight or passing e 
The border-State Presbytciies were 
the Assembly, and there were a few d 
the States which had declared thtmisclv 
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strontf |>arty, yet they were decidedly in 

wiw struck by the venerable Ur, Giirttiiivr 
L' than half a ceiilur>' the pastor of ihc 

New York, Tiie retiring inudc-ratur, Dr. 

him to olTur prayer before the unnual ser- 
1 man poured out lti» heart for the preser- 
lion. The party of silence scored a point 
)f Dr. John C. Hackus, o( lialtimore. ti> the 
IS vi-ill appear in the contrast between the 
'isenibly and the report of its contmttlee. 
proceeded it hms seen that all the former 
ody were following the jiolicy of silence, 

the less prominent men invited l>r. S]>nn|{ 

ulTer a resolution. He was anion^ the 
t'e men in the church, and his utteranees 
{ue-^tion mostly had been in the shape of 
r llic abolitionists. lie had united with 
1(1 ministers of his own way of thinking; in 

ministers and churches of the Soulli, just 
oliiiii had adopted the Act of Secession, 
f fraternal love and confidence, and invit- 
ed prayer to " avert the horrors of fratri- 
t when the war came, after he had heard 
it<ir declare there were no terms on which 
. Consent to stay in the Union, he thought 
d by his duty to lliu country to work for 

from destruction' by the hamls of its own 



reierrea lo aspeuiHi coininiime lo prepare a aeiiverancc, 
he ulTuretl a prcunililu itiul Kt'soUitiuns ))rovii]intr for a day 
of fasting' anil priiycr llial Guti iiiij;lit " turn away liis ani;t:i 
fmm lis and spucdily rtrsturc lu us thv blussiiij^s iif an lion- 
orabic [xjace." Il proceoded. " in tliu spirit of Cfirisiiar 
pHtriuiism," to " atkiiowlcdjic ami iluclarv our oblij^aiion; 
to promote and perpetuate, so far as in lis lies, tlie intei"- 
rity of these United Slates, and to strengthen. iiplioKI, am 
eneoiirajje the Federal Government in the eKerei>e of al 
its functions under our noble Constitution; and tu tiii: 
Constitution, in all its provisions, requirements, ami prin- 
ciples, we profess our unabated loyalty. " 

The source from wliich the prnpusal came added sf 
mticli to its weight that the advocates of silence securei. 
the postponement of the discussion for two days. Tlie^i 
I Jr. Henry A. Huardnian and others employed in ur^inji Dr, 
Sprint; ^" withdraw or modify the paper, but without elfect 
A?ter three days of heated debate, the paper, with twt 
substitutes fur il, was referred to a committee of nine, whc 
rc]j"rted — eit,dit to one — for the policy of silence. Dr 
William C, Anderson, of San I'ranciseo, who coiistilulei 
the minority, reported back Dr. Sprinjj's Resolutions wit^ 
a sli^iht modification; atid these, after renewed debate 
were adopted finally by a vole of 156 lo 66. with a ridei 
offered by Dr Jonathan ICdwards. of rhiladel|.hia. Ihi: 
declared that by the term " Keileral Government " nnthiiifi 
else was meant than "the central Administration, which, 
beinj; al any lime appointed and iiiaufjurated acti'nliiit,' ti 
the form prescribeil in the Constitution cif ilie United States, 
is tlie visible representative of our national e.Kisteiice." 

To outsiders in that healed time it seemed as thou;;l' 
the Assemblv had " roared as };ently as a sucking dnve." 
Hut the dignified, ddiberale terms of the Kes<ihitinMS ex- 
pressed exactly what the best mind of the eliurcli was, 
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tthotit a word of bitterness or denunciation toward the 
outh, and therefore they hud the yrcater efTect in helpinn 
I draw the line of secession bcluw, and not above, the 
srder Slates. To the minority, however, the action was 
; unacceptable as possible. Dr. Charles Hodge, a Repiib- 
:an in politics from the formation of that party until his 
;ath, presented a I'rotest. which was signed by himself 
id fifty-seven others, including the moderators of that 
id the previous Assemblies, and the sixteen delegates in 
tendance from the seceded Stales. It admits, of eoursc. 
ic right of the Assembly to enjoin upon the ministers and 
lurches the duty of loyalty and subjection to the powers 
lat be. It denies its right, in case of a dispute, to de- 
de as to which or what authority has the primary claim 
• allegiance, and it asserts that the General Assembly had 
_j_ _.■__■ ._ .i__ i._-__ ,_ L_ -;(ionof the 



J 

That good men in the South honestly believed it thdf 
duty to iitantl by their State against the nation was no 
mure bar to a deliverance upon the matter titan was the 
fact that [iood men had held it their duty to stand by the 
Stuart kin(;s in the exercise of a brutal Krastian tyranny, 
or by the Pretender in his assertion of his right to the Urit- 
ish throne, or by the Hritish government in its claim to 
deal with the American colonies in a fashion which would 
have extinguished both civil and religious liberty. The 
most conscientious conviction may bo but the conviction 
of an uncnlij^litened conscience, and while tlie church may 
not " intermeddle with civil affairs which concern the coni- 
monwealih," the Confession makes an cxccptiun : " Hy way, 
of advice for the satisfaction of conscience." ■ 

That there was need of such advice in the present castH 
shows how weakening, on the social siile, had been the in- 
fluence of the Awakening. It had made evei> good men 
tolerant of the polilical atheism of the Rousseau and Jeffer- 
son sciioiii, wliicli :>aw in a nation nocliing li^lier than a 
human contrivance for secular ends, to be formed on such 
tenns, and di-^sntved in such emergencies, as its constitu- 
ent elements pleased. To those who see in God the giver 
of national life an<l order, the attempt to destroy ihesL-, on 
whatever pretense, must seem criminal. The readiness, 
however, of later IVesbyteriaus to make almost any difTcr- 
cnce of opinion an excuse for ecclesiastical separation had 
tendeii so much to lower the feeling of the sacredness cf 
church unity, that it couki not but react upon our political 
hfe in an unliapjiy way. 

During tlie summer and aulumn of l86l the Southern 
I'resbyteries of the old-school church generally adopted 
resolutions renouncing the authority of the Genera! Assem- 
bly. In pursuance of an invitation issued by a conven- 
tion held at Atlanta, Ga.. in August, delegates from ten 
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Synods, including forty-seven Presbyteries, met in Au- 
gusta, Ga., and constituted the first General Assembly of 
"the Presbyterian Cliurch in the Confederate States of 
America." It chose as moderator Ur. Itenjamiii M. I'aliner, 
whose Fast-day Sermon of i860 had placed liim in the 
front rank of the advocates of secession, and of whom 
a Confederate general said that " his services were worth 
more to the cause than a soldiery of ten thousand men." 

It has been asscrtc-d, and no iKnibt sincerely, that oppo- 
sition to tile Spring Kesolullons, on the grounds presented 
in Dr. Hodge's Protest, was the efiicient cause of this sep- 
aration. Hut tlic whole manner, sco])e, and circiinistnnces 
of the transaction show tliat its causes were purely |Kilit- 
■cal. It was a secession from the minority as well as the 
majority of llie General Assembly — from Drs, Umlge. 
Hackus, and Ycomans, no less than from Drs, Spring, 
Anderson, and ICdwanls. No olTer of coiiperation and 
union was held out to those who had protested against 
the Spring ResoUition.s. On the contrary, tlie title taken 
by the new botly ruled them out of its connnunion with 
the utnmst distinctness. That title crystallized the new 
church along the lines of a political division, not those of 
ecclesiastical principle. It excluded even the churches 
and Presbyteries of the border States, so long as it re- 
mained the style of the Southern chitrch. When the 
United Synod cast in its lot with that church, its Presby- 
tery of Lexington, Ky., wiis left out necessarily, and 
sought readmission to the new-school Assembly. 

Neither did the Spring Resolutions alTor<i any reasonable 
ground for separation. They enunciated no new doctrine 
and subverted no principle of Presbyterian order. They 
merely passed upon a question of social duty according to 
the best light the Assembly had, vvlictlier right or wnmg; 
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the consciences of either members or judicatories of the 
church. Ur. Hoclge and his cu-protcsters, indeed, declared 
that they liad erected a new term of comnuiiiiun, ami Dr. 
I'idmcr <lL-nounced lliem as "virtually cxscimlinj;" tlia 
Suuihern churches; but both wrote unaJviscdly and undur, 
the influence of excitement. 

If the policy of silence had been followed by tlie Gen- 
eral Assembly, the question of a separation could have 
been put olT only for I'l brief time. I'oliticiil sepiLratimi 
always lias carried ecclesiastical division with it iji the 
sphere iif I'rolestaiilism. ICven the I'rotestant 1-^piscopal 
Cluircli, in which llie ptihcy of silence was systematized, 
went apart wiiile tlie war lasted. As soon as llie -seceiliiij; 
Stales satisfied tiieniselves that their experiment was a 
success and that their Confederacy was to last, they would 
have ailjusied iheir ecclciasiical arran;jemeM's tn the new 
lini-s. Thai assnrance they reached so early thai it is 
iluuhlfiil it the Spiinn Kcsulutinns even lia>leiieil the ai'linn 
nf the Southern I'lesliyterians. This lirsl Smilhern As-eni- 
hly itself said: ■' It is desirable that each nalinn sh-nkl 
contain a separate and iridcpentleiit church, and tlie I'rcs- 
byteries of the Cnnfeder.nte States need i,ii apolnj^y f"r 
bowing; to the decree of I'rovidetice, which, in withdrawing 
iheir cnnntry from the goverrunent of the United Stales, 
has, at the s.inie lime, determined that they should with- 
draw from the church nf their fathers." ' 
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It was the collapse of the Confederate Stales which 
gave those Kesolutions permanent significance as a ruason 
for maintsiniti}; the separation of 1861 within the bounds 
of the same nation. Hut for that they would now have lit- 
tle more than an antiquarian interest, and for that purpose 
they are badly ovcrworiccd. That the Southern church 
did not plant itself upon the ground taken in the Hudge 
I'rutest was shown by deliverances, far more explicit than 
the Spring Kesolutions, in frankcht support of tliv Confed- 
erate States. Thus, to quote <>nc of several, the South- 
em Assembly of 1862, in its "Narrative of :hc State of 
Religion," >ays: "All the I'rcsbyteries which liavc re- 
[Kirted dwell upon the absorbing topic of the \v;ir in which 
we are now engaged. . . . All the I'resbyteriiil narratives, 
without exception, mention the fact that their ci.njircgatitnis 
have evinced the mo.st curdial sympathy with ihe people 
of the Confederate Siate> in their efTorls t<> niaiiUatn tluir 
cherished riHhts and institutions against the despotic power 
which is atlein]iting to cru^^li tlieni." The A>>cnd>ly of 
l8'i4, besides ath'pliiig a report which contained an uU- 
mi?itakable condeninaliim of |)r<)lection and approval of free 
trade, in its " Narrative of the Stale of Religi.ui " says: 
"The long-continued agitations of our adiers;iries have 
wrought within us a deeper couvictitin of the divine ap- 
pointment of domestic scrvituile, and have leil to a clearer 
coniprehen.siiMi of the duties we owe to the African race. 
We he,-i(ate not to affirm that it is the peculiar mission of 



the boutliern churcli to conserve the institution ol slavery^ 
and to make it a blessing to both m:is[t:r nnti slave." 

'riie Dew churcb ut once ndoptud a vi^jorous Iioine and 
foreii;n missiunary and educational [joligy. It took cliarjjc 
of tiic missionary work anion^ those tribes in the Indian 
Territory wliom General Albert I'ike had persuaded to 
cast in their lot with the Confederacy, tlirouijh ilieir sym- 
pathy with it as slave-holders. FoUowinjj out the policy 
defended by Dr. Tliorinvell before llie divisiim. it dispensed 
with " boards," and placed its work in charjje oi executive 
committees invested with less discretionary power an<l more 
directly responsible to the synodical bodies which consti« 
tiite I'resbyterian government. 4 

In 1S63 it received tlie Independent Presbyteri,in 
Church, a body of thirteen churches and four ministers, all 
in South Carolijia. This had been formed in 181 1 by Wil- 
li;mi C Davis and his followers, lie hail been depo^L■d 
for the lieiesies contained in his book, " The Gospel I'i.m "' 
(iSoi/), by the I'veshi'lery of t)rant,'e in 1X1 1 ; and as Imlh 
Syno.l and Assembly had already con.!emned the leaeh- 
inys of his bonk, he withdrew willunit ajipeal. In l«3J 
the General Assembly had censnred tliose in its own jn- 
risdiction who held communion with him, as he was a 'k'- 
piiscd minister. On their profession of their acceptance 
of the Confession, the Soulhern Assembly admitted lliem 
witiioiii reordination of their ministers. 

The next )ear a nnii)n was formed with the Unii^^^d 
Synod (N. S.). This was on the basis of a doctrinal ^late■ 
meat which covered the ^mnnds of dillerence of 1S37 ; and 
the new-school men of the Sciilli. I>j- .-iccepliiit,' it, .•ihc)wed 
tliat either they had siiified thiir ground in the meanwhile, 
or else that tliey never were in ajireeinent with tho.-f who 
dratted the Auburn Dectaratiun. This, however, is denied 
by snnie of them to this day. 
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Presbyterians of both Scutch-Irish and New England 
stock had their full share in the burdenn and achievements 
of the war on both sides. The tirst blood ishetl wax that of 
Suryeon (afterward General) Crawford, who was wounded 
in the face duriny the bunibardnient i»f ]*"iirt Sumter. 
He was a son of Dr. S. W'yI'e Crawford, of the Covenanter 
(X. S.) Church, In the Soulli, the men of the Scotch- 
Irish race occupied the Appalacliian chain and its upland 
valleys, where the plantation was luilcnuwn niut slave-hold- 
ers rare. They were therefore out of sympathy with the 
policy of their wealthier iieit;hburs, and in yenerai attached 
sironyly to the Union. In West Viryiiiia they cut loose 
from the Crmfederacy, and reentered the Union as a new 
State. In western North Carolina, i;asturnTt.(niessee, and 
adjacent parts of Snulh Carolina, Geor(;ia, and Alabama 
they offered resistance to the measures taken to draft them 
into the Confederate army. Hence it was that, next to 
the opening of the Mississippi, the seizure of Chatianno^'a 
in eastern Tennessee was the chief slralLj^it point of liie 
war, as it nave the national army a basis of operations 
amoiiy a frifUiUy pci'ple, from which the liiic of ilie cuasl 
States could be cut in any directiiHi. Hut, for llie rtasmis 
already stated (pp. '>',-7 1 ). mdy a fraciicm of llii- Scotch- 
Irish population had remained in the Tre-byterian com- 
munion. 

Like almost all wars, that for the Union brout,'IU with 
it elements of (itmurali^aiion and s|)intiial decline, 'ilie 
ureal cities tspecially suffLTcd in the injury to public urder 
which attends ihc prejiaralicni and conduct of ]in-.ti]iti<.'s. 
The churches in many cases suffered in the diversion of 
their attention and t■nur^,'ies to "things seen and tenipo- 
lal " : anil the duties of loyalty were often prcachetl in a 
way which lowt-red the tone of the church, while it alien- 
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the Union, and, in later years, that for the suppression of 
slavery. In a hust of cases Presbyterian ciiurclies were 
divided for this reuson, the seccilini; minority ounmiunly 
or(;anizintr as an Episcopalian toiiiireyatioii. That cluirdi, 
by a reverse of policy, gained more members in the War 
for tlie Union than it had lost in that fur Indepcmlence. 

But there were compensations. Tliere was a distinct 
deepening; of tone in the pubHc ntlerances of the lime, an 
ampler and more sincere reco^nitiun of llie authority of 
God as the Kuler of nations, a new sense of the sacred- 
iiess of the public order and unity of the naliuii as the j^ift 
of God. It was felt that war itself was a solemn appeal 
to the divine arbitration, and even the bla^plieinies <if 
General Hooker but emphasized fur thuiit;hlfkil Mikliers 
the solemn lessons of the hour of jiidijmeiit in which tlicy 
stood. 

The armies themselves were in many cases schools of 
the new life to those who entered them. In (hat of the 
Confederate Stales there was a revival in 1863-64, svhich 
fairly outran the i>ower of the chaplains and volunteer 
workers tu deal with it. In the army of the L'liitcd States 
the chaplains, with a few uinvt)rlhy exceptions, were picked 
men, whose labors were fruitful of yood b..lh while the 
war lasted and ever since. Tliey were aided by the labi.rs 
of the Christian G>inmissi<.ii. in which all the orlhoitox 
churches c<)upcratetl in sending j)reacliers, nurses, sujiplies 
for well and woundeii, libraries and relininns literature 
both t<) the armies in .iclioii and to the wirUer-quartcrs and 
hospitals. The soldiers were ke])t in Ituicli wilh home and 
under home influences, anil were encouraj^ed nni\ hcljjed 
to keep up correspondence and to stjm] luniie a |iart nf 
their pay. This kind of work was bci;un by John Patter- 
son, a I'resbyleriaii elder of Philadelphia, by Gcor^-e S. 
Grilfith, of the German Reformed Church in lialiiinnre, 
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and by Rev. Bcnj. \V. Chidlaw in the West. It soon crys- 
tallized into a natioiiul ori;anizatiun, called iiitu existence 
by the national convention of the Voting Mcn'^ Christian 
AMKiciatiuiis, which placed Georyt Hay Stuart, «hu com- 
bined practical business abilities with j^reat personal enthu- 
siasm, at the head. Uf the I'resbyterians associated >vitU 
him. Dr. Charles Hodge, Stephen Colwell, William K. Dodge, 
and Joseph Patterson deserve mention here, tliouyh not 
more notable than tiic representatives of other denomi- 
nations. 

While the New Side Covenanters gave a leader to this 
work of Christian benevolence, the Old Side foimd it hard 
to maintain tlie attitude of " political dissent " in circum* 
stances which so strongly enlisted their sympathies on the 
side of the nation. No American church was more pro- 
nounced in its abhorrence of slavery; none cherished so 
strong a sense of tlie sacredness of national life. Their 
Synod declared: " It is seldom in the history of war that 
the right is so entirely on one side, and wrong on the other. 
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oath of allegiance ceased to be required of the soldiers, 
the iiiatlur was drojjpcd, and the Synod's approval wks 
resciiidcd. Secretary Stanton, through his empluyinent 
ill tilt' I'itisbiirg lawsuit of 1848 (p. 103), uiiderstooil tlieir 
ditTii-Hilties, and did all in his power to facilitate ihcir 
serviiij; in tlie army. 

The close of tlie war brou^jht with it the necessity for 
a chan^'c in the style of the Southern church, which now 
took the name the " Presbyterian Church in the L'nited 
Slates." It hail suffered heavily, as had the Si^utli, from 
the ilevaslatioiis of the war, and tlie lo-ss of both men and 
means. Cluirches. in some cases, had broken up, never to 
yalher a^jain. Wounds, and the diseases of camp and 
march had thiimcd otit its member.s!iip. Many wealthy 
families had been reduced to complete poverty by the loss 
of their slaves and oilier property. Unl, like the S.inlh 
generally, it touk np the burd'jiis of rebMitding will) sjiirit 
and energy. 

It was so<»n to be reinforced largely by acce-^-ioiis 
of Pre.-ibyteries and churches in the border Siaie>, who 
liail sTiiTered less, or not at all, in the years of war. The 
people of these States, so far as slavery was concerned, 
generally were in sympathy with the Simlii, but were 
o]>posed to the dissylniiim of the Union, as that, indeed, 
wunid have imperiled their interests by reopening the Afri- 
can slave-trade. I'or a time they tried to maintain a neu- 
tral atlitudc, but ultimately ihev found them-elves within 
tile national mililary lines. After the war had eride.l tluA- 
fL-h themselves aggrieved by the abolition of slavery liirnugh 
the thirteenth amendment ti> the Constilniimi. wtiii.li 
affected only them. They al>o had had L. bear a large 
share of the severely repressive measures whicli the ad- 
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Most unfortunately, some of these measures had been of 
a character which involved the churches buth iieetllessly 
and wruntifully. 'Ihe ofticcrs cumniiuidin}{ llic military 
districts undertook to sitjipress aiiylliint; tliiit secnied an 
ecclesiastical expression of symp;ithy with llie Confederate 
cause, and that often uith more vehemence tlian discretion. 

The first case which attracted general attention was that 
of Dr. S. B. Mcl'heclers. pastor of the I'iiie Street Church 
in St. Louis. lie had twice taken the oath uf :illegiancc 
to the luiiioiial ^overtniieiit, anil had abstained strictly from 
what he called "iHilitical jireachiti^' ami |ira)iiii'." lie 
had defended the pi'licy uf siltrncc on civil tjiiestiuiis in 
the Assembly of 1W.3 aj-ainst Ur. Robert J. Hreckiiiri.lt;e. 
and he jir.icticed it for hini-self. lie hati ]iet>[ilc of both 
ways of thinking in his coni^ret^ation, and he labored to 
nivc offense to neither. 

Unfortunately, one uf his con};re[tation presented a child 
for baptism, and gave the name uf a ConfLilerate coin- 
mailder, who was t-]iecially iletvsled by llie Unionists i.f 
the State on account of Ins raid-; acn'ss its ^oinherii bor- 
der. Dr. Mcl'heeters. under the Constitution of the church, 
had no choice hut to give the chihl that name, as he also 
mu.st have done if the name specified to hint liad been 
Abraham Lincoln or Charles Sumner. The iransaclion, 
however, was like a spark in a povviler-maga/ine, as things 
then sinnd. Some of the L'liionivts nf the congregation 
made their appeal to the provM-marshal general of the 
DejKtrtnient of the Missouri, aihging agvunst their pas. 
tor no more than this act. ami that he prayed for ■' kings 
and all in anthorily," and nnt specifically for the Presi- 
dent of the Unite.l Slates. Thereupon Central V. A. 
Dick issued an order (December 19, \^U2) banishing Dr. 
Mcl'heeters and his wife out of the military ilivtrici on 
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Rebellion," forbiddini; his discharj;*: of fninisterial fnnc-J 
tioHM in the mean time, and requiring that they leave the] 
Si:ue ill ten days, and " take up thuir residence within the^ 
free States iiurth uf Indianapolis and west of l'itt^bll^|j.**| 
At the Kiitie time tht " cilifico, bouks. and papers " of thfti 
I'itie Street Church were handed over to " the control vS.\ 
three loyal members. . . . who shall sue that its pulpit ben 
filled by a loyal minister of the yosi>el." 

Dr. Mcl'lieeterK, within a week after, wci:t to \V;isliiiiyton 
and laid the case before Mr. Lincoln. The President at imcc 
ordered a modification by which L)r. Mcl'heeters aiul his 
family were allowed to coininiie in Missouri, and a few- 
days later (January 2, 18(13) he wrote to General CurtisJ 
cimimandiiiM in the district, that " the United Stales ^vPt^ 
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lllh ASSHMULY OF ISiJS. MtJ 

This action naturally left a very bad taste in the mouths 
of many in the border Stulet>. It wns not removed by 
the dclivLTiuiccti and dueinionM vi tliu Assembly of 1865, 
meutin^r ill I'ilt.sbur^ a monih aflur the asMissiTiiillun of 
I'rcsident Linaibi. with llic sores of the war .-lill unhealed, 
and its fruits still unfathered. All the Christian world li.is 
praised the magnanimity with which the American peojile 
dealt with t!ie States that had attempted to destroy the 
unity of the nation. llut the liour for ma^^nanimiiy had 
not yet struck, nor did ihe Assembly anticipate it by its 
action. It stit,'matized secession as a crime, and the with- 
drawal of the Southern churches as a schism. It offered 
reco<^nition an<l restoration to such Sontliem ministers as 
would ap[i!y fur it, and would declare their acciplance of 
the deliverances on slavery. It directed the Hoard of Dn- 
mesiie Missions to treat the South as missionary j;niund. 
and 10 ciii[j|iiy loyal ministers without reijuiriny a I'resby- 
tcriai reconunendation, where this could not be obtained. 
It proceeik-d to make loyalty, or a confes^inn of repentiince 
for disloyally, arul a rejection tif the theory thai >la\LTy 
is " a divine institution," tests to be exacted both of min- 
isters and members who soujiht to enter the dnirch. 

There came before this Assembly a eiunjilaint from 
Robert r. l-arris, of Charles City. Mo., that he and bis chkr 
had been prevented from taking part in the ornani/aiiori 
of the Synod of Mi-souri al its last meelinf;. The unulcr- 
ator had decided that, in the view of ecclesiastical law. 
these neiitlemen were members of the Sviuid. but thvit in 
view of the order of General Knsecrans; with which they 
had not complied, he could not alhnv them m partrcij)ate 
in its proceediri|,'s! This decision was reverseil after the 
Synoil had been ornanixcd, and the two were allowed to sit, 
Kut it was made a lest case, and the .Assembly dectareil 
that it was " not cal!e<l ujion lo <lecide anyiliinj,' in ret,'ard 
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to the propriety or impropriety of the fnilitar>- order re- 
ferred to." and dismiiised tlic appeal on technical grounds 
The Protest of Or. Samuel k. Wilson and other border- 
State delegates, in which they spread the Rosecraiis Order 
on the minutes of the Assembly, was the first step toward 
a movement to carry the churches o[ those States over to 
the Southern Assembly, wiiose jurisdiction was no longer 
circumscribed by its title. Following the precLtltnt set in 
1835. Dr. Wilson drafted a " Declaration and Tustimony " 
against all the deliverances of the old-school Assembly — 
from the Spring Resolutions of 1861 to tliu^t; uf recent 
date — which bore upon political questions, L-S|icci;illy the 
deliverances on slavcrj- in 1864 and 1865, which it very 
truthfully declared to be in contradiction to the deliv- 
erance of 1S45. It denounced the union o( church and 
state which had been reached in the prosecution of the 
war; the personal proscri])tion of men like Dr. Mcl'hcc- 
ters ; and the virtual excomnninicatiun of the whole South- 
ern church by the Assembly of 1865. It pledged the 
signers to recognize no authority in ecclesiastical decisions 
unwarranted by the Scriptures, especially the decisions of 
the last two Assemblies on slavery and loyalty. " and with 
reference to the conducting of missions in the Southern 
States, and with regard to the ministers, members, and 
churches in the seceded and border States," This was 
signed by fifty-four mhiisters and one hunilrcd and sev- 
enty-three ruliiig elders, chiefly in the border States, and 
was formally ado]>ted by ihc Presbytery of Louisville, Ky., 
one minister alone dissenting. On the other hand, a con- 
vention of ministers and elders for prayer and conference 
was held at St. Louis, at the suggestion of Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, to counteract the effect of the Declaration 
and Testimony. It prepared a Memorial, urging the As- 
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signed by eighty-four ministers and one liundred and 
thirty-four elders, of whom not a score were from the bor- 
der States. 

The Assembly of l866 approved the Memorial and or- 
dered it to be printed, and then took up the gauntlet of 
the Declaration and Testimony people in mucJi the spirit 
in which it had been flung down. It condemned that 
document as "a slander on the church, schisnialical in 
character and aims," summoned its sitjncrs tu ihe bar nf 
the next Assembly, excluded them from sitting in church 
courts in the meantime, and declared any IVesbylcry 
" ipso facto dissolved " that should enroll itiem, authorizing 
the ministers and eUiers of that Presbytery who adhered 
to the Assembly to take charge of the records, retain the 
name, and exercise the aiith<irity of tiie I'rcsbylerj-. This 
" Gurley Order " wasadujncd by ig*! votes to 37. ■ Several 
protests were entered, but one by Dr. Henry A. Board- 
man was rejected as disrespectful to the Assunibly. 

Tills action, as must have been expected, ran the line of 
division through the I'resbyteries in the Synods <.f Ken- 
tucky an<l Missuiiri. The signers of tlie Declaralinn and 
Testimony stood by their action; and iwelve rresbyKTies 
divided on the issue of admitting them to seats, and sent 
rival <ieIegations to the Assembly of i.Srt?, The Assem- 
bly, after hearitig two of the signers in their own defense, 
by a vote of 261 to 4 admitted the delegations from the 
Presbyteries which had acted as the AssL-nibly of lSr,r, had 
directed. Tluis two Synods were cut off fronj connecti()n 
with the Assembly, and suits fur church proj)erlv began. 
The case of the Walnut Stri.T-t Church in I.onisville'was 
made a test. The courts of tlie Slate decided against the 
Tdhej|gn^^^^lu^^ssembI^J)u^i!^om^^MIicn 
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Court of the United States decided the case in favor of the 
adherents of the Assembly, on much the same grounds of 
ecclesiastical omnipotence as the Pennsylvania decision of 



Presbyteries, which had iiad no Rosecrans Order to com-^ 
plain of, but had been the loudest in their jjrolests uj^ainst 
the confusion of church and state matters, found tlicir way 
to the Southern Assembly in 1868. Once more puliticul 
aflinitics sufficed to modify ecclesiastical convictiunK. 

One effect of their adherence was to siren^'tlicn tlirf 
work of the Southern church, especially in the lumie fidtv 
Anolhtr was to teach her new modes of s])ei.cli with re- 
yard to public questions, and to impress up<'n her a c<m- 
ccplion of "the spirituality of the churcli," which hardly 
can be brouj,dit into harmony with tlie utterances of lier 
Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and pulpits duriiij* the 
war. Hut by wilhdrawinji from the old-scliool church tlie 
element which stood nearest to the South, it put off the 
day of reconciliation wilh the I'resbyteriims of that seciion. 

The Southern church obtained other accessions duriiii^ 
this ))eri()d. In I.S67 ihe Associate Ucformcd I'rcsbytery 
of Alabama, and in 1870 that of Kentucky, entered its 
communion, the ties of political sympathy provini; stroni;cr 
than their repugnance to hymn-singing. 




HE REUNION OK THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL 
CHUKCHES, 1869-70. 

E first effect of the spirit of the new age upon the 
ican churches was to intensify sectarian feeling. Tlie 
A'as to awaken a yearning after Christian unity. Dr. 
bald Alexander, in 1841, "strongly maintained that 
was less and less appeurance of aniaIi;atiiation among 
itant seels," allhoiit,'h he had been watching for sixty 
It was matter of remark when an cvani;elist like 
:I Baker prcaclit-d the gosjK-l of love wherever he 
find an o|)eiiin^,', willumt reference to any advantnue 
own church. And he had part of his reward in see- 
.0 bishops i>f the Episcopal Cliuieh amon^ the fruits 



and the new-school Assembly of i 
great heartiness. The next step c 
same quarter. Durinj^ the sessions < 
scmbl y of 1 864 a reunion conference 
adopted and published with the sij^na 
isters and fifty-lhree ciders. It e.\|j 
the doctrinal soundness and ecclesi 
both churches, and in the possibility 
stacles to reunion by developiny^ ** a 
fraternity.** 

Two years later both the Assemb 
and found on their tables memorials fr 
asking that steps be taken to reunite t 
the old school took the initiative, ex 
desire for reunion at the earliest time c 
ment in doctrine, order, and policy, 
common standards and the prcvalenc 
confidence,'* and proposing a Joint Co 
isters and six ruling ciders from eaci 
feasibility. Assent on the j)art of 
unanimous. The men chosen on eac 
amoni^ the professors but from the w 
church. Dr. Stearns, on the new-: 
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addressed this uivitatiuti to the other nutlDiiul assemblies, 
but it was tlie I'rcsbyteries wliicli acteil uii it anil sent 
<lelc^alii)iis. Miiiixtuniiiiul eliUrs tn the miinbcrof 2(>,t — 
162 fnitii the old selioul, 64 froni the new >chool, ij from 
the United Presbyterians. 12 from the Ueformetl I'resbv- 
tcrians (X. S,), 6 from the Reformeil Diitth. u fnim the 
Cmnberland I'resbylorians. and 1 frnm the Sonthern I'rcs- 
byteri;ins — assemiiled in the I-'ir>t Reformed I're-liyterian 
C'luirdi of I'hiladel|)hia on November «. HAOj. I'rom first 
to liist the >pirit of J>ence and of brotherly low seeine<l 
to brood over ihe proceed inj^s. Men who knew one ;nioi her 
only ill ihe enemiiUers of jwilemics met face to fate. Dr.-.. 
nodj;e ami Smith, fresh from their tourney mer the Joint 
Committee's ]ilan, fuimd themselves itss'ieiatetl lovin^l)' in 
prayer and praise for the ^'''-'^it object of iheir debate. 
Tlie hit;li lide of feelinj,' iv:is reaeheil when tile venerable 
Itishops Mellvuiiie and Lee, at the he.iil of a dipntation 
from the annu.d meetiiiKS of two <.f the ama euui^eliail 
socieiie^- of iheir church, eame lo bid tlie eoiuLiition ■' C.id- 
speeii " in it-; work, and to Speak kind words of iheir I'res- 
byteri^m brethren. 

The bnsiness of the convention, to propose a basis of 
Presbyterian reunion, was intrusted to a ci)mmitlee of one 
minister anil one ehler from each of the churclies repre- 
sented. They broujiht in a tmaninuuis repi>rt. of which 
the second article providetl that " in the united cliurch tlie 
\Vestniin>ler Confession of I-aith shall be received and 
ndopteil .IS coniaininjj the system of iloctrine tau;;iit in llic 
Holy Scripture." To this Dr. Smith. takinK llie w.-nls 
from Dr. IKxI^-e's article in ihc ■'Princeton Review." 
lirnjM.svd an addition : " It l.einj,. underMo.id that lhi^ Cnn- 
fes-ion is received in its pro|n'r historical, that is, the Cal- 
vinistic or Ueformed, sense." ttu this the ileK-.itions 
v<Jted separately, the new school aduptin^ il by 40 to 2. 
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This sction went a great way to remove the ubjcL'tions 
many of the uld school ha<l felt. The atmosphere grew 
clearer, and the sjiccdy coming of the reunimi was now 
taken for granted. 

Yet when the joint Committee met the next year, the 
difficulties in the way seemed greater than ever. The okl- 
school men wanteJ tlic I'hiladelphia Article. Tlie iww- 
school men were agreed, provided a clanse were added 
Stating that this already was the position held by both 
churches; or they were willing to tiike the original doc- 
trinal article of 1867, either with or witiioui Dr. Smilli'si 
amendment. The old school did not like either, htil when 
asked for an alternative hail none to olTer. The evi<leiit 
purpose wxs In reach n formula, which would be open 
to no attack from the conservatives of the old .scIkioI, 
while stHithing the Misceptibilities of the other tluirch. 
Tlie.se last had buen roused by nerinionimis re -iii -til at ions 
of the charges made in l«,15-U- Al last Dr. Gurky. of 
Washington, iimposcd to suppleniint the riiiladel]iliia 
Article, with Dr. Smith's aiULiidnient, by another which 
declared : 

" It is alsi> nnilerstood that various methods of viewing, 
stating, explaining, and illustrating the doctrines of ilie 
Confession, which do not impair the integrity <if the Re- 
formed or CaKinislic system, are to be freely alliiwcd in 
the united church, as they have hitherto been alK>wcd in 
the separate churches." 

This b.isis the Joint Committee accepted as securing to 
the new schoi.I theological liberty within the bounds they 
themselves had declared to be those they desired, while it 
left it free to the reunited thurcli t<i deal with any wh'ise 
teachings exceeded just limits and corresponded to what 
the conservatives of the ol.l sch..<>l ileilare.I to be the belief 



beiny thoroughly uii-rrcsbytcrian in 
known to the sistcr-duirchcs of bt)th 
In theoUl school the oppositicMi center 
in[( amendments to the IMiiladelphin 
which Dr. Smith had framed in Di 
felt to be not quite safe for consei 
tell how much this appeal to doctrina 
of which St) little was known — mi^li 
When the Assembly finally adopted i 
79, a strong minority offered a Pre 
Charles Ilodj^e, alleginjj the lists of t 
rial" of 1837 as evidence of the dt)Ci 
the new-sch(MiI church as a whole. 
Protest was prepared by Dr. Willii 
•idopted by the Assembly. Amniijr 
•• These very errors, charj^ed by tl 
test as allowed by the new-school 
already been repudiated by them, 
tion, held in 1837, under the inlhienc 
ance of that excellent and sound 
Richards, specified sixteen doctrinal 
the very same latitudinarian and h 
tioncd in the Protest, rejected them 
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(inne to conciliate the oppuNitiun. It was (iii|;^e!ited that 
icuiiiui) uii titv basin uf " tliu HtaiKlartlii ptiri.' and- Nimplu " 
would itivvt uilli 1l>h rvNisliiiiLc A rcDiiliitinii pnipoHiiiir 
the oinishiuii uf buth tlic Sniitli and llic Gurlcy AiiiuikU 
munts was adoptu-d, uml sent tu itiv i>l1icr Asscnibty by a 
special dL-Iti^ittiun. Dcfnn; it arrived from Albany in 
Ilarrisbur^ tlic altcndaiice liad fatk-n below a quorum, and 
Muactiiiiicttiild be talieit. So tlic Joint Cuiinn it tec's basts 
aloni; went diiwii to the I're^byteries in ovltI ii re, for ap- 
proval or rejiLlion. Yet «llile tile new-silmci] I'resby- 
lenes vuleil ajiproval of this, ibc old-scbool I'resljyteries 
verj- generally vciieil tbi-'ir approval of "ibc slamlartl pure 
and siin]jle" ba.->i.-. whitli had never been befurc the new- 
school Assembly foraclion. Ibis was larj^'ely in pursuance 
of the ad\ic:e j-iven in the rillsbiirj; Circular, which was 
projjosed bv Dr. James Allison, of the " I're-h\tcrian llan- 
ner." ami siKiutl by Professor A, A. llod^ic! Dr. iM. W. 
Jacobus, Dr. William M. )'a.Nton, and olhurs. As a result 
the I'laii of Keiuiion was accepletl In oni; I)raiich and re- 
jected in the other. 

When the two Assemblies met in New Y<irk in l«r.y. 
the /.eal of the new school for reiiiiii)n was visibly cooltnj;. 
The niaiiner of (.rocedure on the other side had been iiti- 
satisfactory, if nut discourteous. The men who had carried 
the Joint Committee's plan lliniut^li the old-sclmol Assem- 
bly bad failed to stand by it in the rresbyteries. 'iliey 
had shown more cat,'erness to soothe the feelini;s of tho>e 
who had stirred ajjain the bitter waters i>f iX.is-,?;, than 
ti> carry out the aj-n-cnient definitely rjL'ached. Durinj; 
the interval between the two Assemblies many unfraicniat 
and irritatiny thinjis had been said of new-school men. 
The names of Albert Harnes atul George Dulliehl had 
been bandie<l about as tllo^e of cotnictetl and condemned 
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no such men sliuuld make tlicir way into the ministry of 
ihu cliitrdi. Kvuii nxiru ulT(.-ii»ivc than ihi:M; tkinanils liail 
iicun ihu .-ifi^WLTM tiiitik- tii tht-'tn by mhhu vvlin rL-|;arilL'il 
lliL-ii)»dv(;Has L-xviilk-nt frii:iMlsi>f ruunion. It was imiilictl 
that the ncw-sclioii] churuli hati nntliin^ to ask but "a 
tombstoiiu ami an epitaph " ; that tlio body in-'tiotiatiiij; 
under that iiainu was Mib>tanti:Llly an otd-scliooi cliurch ; 
and that Mr. Harnei< i^IoihI isolated in its ministry, an un- 
venerablf relic iif an abandoned past. In this lij^lil, it was 
said, what was the meaning; of the hostiUty shown to the 
Giirk-y Aniciidnicnt, which assured the lesser cliurch 
against undue rii^idity on the part of the lari,'cr? Wliy 
talk of exaciintj pled^;cs as nnbrollirrly and discoiirteuns? 
Tiie man whose word is as ^'ood as liis bund never refuses 
to liivc his bond. 

l-'ortiinittelj- for reiniion. Dr. Stearns was the retiring 
niotlefatiir nf the ncw-scluuit As^cnilily, anil in lii> ^erml>n 
he pleaded with all his soul for what h:id seenied a sink- 
w^ canse. 'I'lie churches of ihc^ cily threw around the 
Assembly an alrnos](here nmre friendly to it than they 
WiJuM have encountered in I'iiiladelpliia or rilt.sburjj. 
Union prayer-meetint;s of the two As>enib!ies br-mi^lii 
back ihe l').->t fervor. A new Coniniillee of Conference 
bronjiht in a unanimous report for a reunion t)f the two 
tiuirclies on the ba-is of the standards simply, " each rec- 
ot;ni/inK ihciher as a soun.l and orihodox b.idy. acoml- 
m^ to ihe i)riiici]jles of the Confovion eunnnori to both." 
'I'llis doctrinal clause alone was to be i)veriurcd to tbe 
rrevljyterics, the nther parts of the basis beini,' converted 
into ''concurrent Declarations" of the two Assemblies. 
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current Declarations of iSfig. Sixty General Asscmbli<j| 
hud nifi in llie city, forly-four nf ttn.m bcdiri: the divwion,' 
anil must of lln:ni in lilt; same church. Of the two retir- 
ing inoilu-riitors iJr. Jacobus look charj^c of the business 
)>ri)Ci.itiiie. ami Or. iMJwkr preached the sermon, in which 
he i)li.aili;(l, oil ^roiinils of exi>eiliency, for the establish- 
ment of iier>oiial sii]terviH<»il over the churches, such as 
Jolin Knox's Mi]Kriiilenderits had exercised. Any comfort 
IC|ji-i;iii»iili;Li)s nii^ht have jjot from IJie siiyHestitm was 
nt.-tr.iJu(.<l by'-' -' ■" •'- ■■ ^---'- -^' .-.:.•■-< 
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The new-scliool church now terminated its connection 
with the American Board, and effected a division of the 
mission fields with iliat body. Ten years before this thai 
church had \(\\e.\\ ex]ircssi(iii to its discontent with an nr- 
ninyomeiit which had resulted in the existence of but one 
genuine I'rcsbyitnnn church in the foreinn field after the 
e\])enditure of niillions in misstunary operations. They 
did not ch.-irj;e the board with any conscious manage- 
ment lu Becurc lliis result ; j ct they saw in its operations 
what was conflmiLil by the published lectures on I'oriitjn 
Alissions by Secretary Anderson — indications of the \Mirl;- 
iiiys of Con^Tciiatioiialist ideals in the niaiia^LiiiLiii of 
mi>sion afTair.s. In iHjy they had ask'ed llial evL-ry facil- 
ity be niven for liie fiirniati'iu of missionary I'resbj icrici ; 
and allhou^'h the rei[iiesi was yraiited. not 'ini: milIi i'res- 
bytery ai>pears in the Mitntles of 1869, while forty-five 
foreign missionaries, includini; l)rs. Tiionison anil Jessiip 
of Syria. Dr. Doolitlle of Chiii.i. Mr. HusIukU of Gaboon. 
Mr. liowcn <,f liond.ay. an,l Mr. Wilder of K-laponr. are 
distributed amoiij; the l'rt>byterie-. at home, with which 
their connecti'.n could ii..i be nu.re than nominal These 
facts helped to influence the new-sclmnl church t-.war.l re- 
union ascertain to brin'.,'witli it ant'irccon-isleiil mi-Mniiary 
policy. The Assembly of iS'iy opened iieK"liatiotis for a 
transfer of a fair share of the missinii fitlils of the Ameri- 
can Hoard, in view nf ihe withdrawal of new-sch..ol siippurt 
from its treasury. Thi-^ fiually resulted in the transfer uf 
the Syrian and Persian niis-i.ms, that in the Gaboon ills- 
trict of Africa, and those to f.i.ir of our own Indian tribes, 
to the care of llie rcmiited church. Thi< w.k done wilh 
due consider.-ition for Coti^rc;..;ationalist-i labnrint; in these 
fielils, but with the loiderstandinj; that thiy should be re- 




churches organized under the Plan of Union in Xew Vork 
and the western States. The Concurrent Dccliiratiuns of 
1 869 called upon " imperfectly organized churches " to per- '■ 
feet their nrjianizat inn by the election of a scssiun witliui five' 
years at latest. This niiide the reunion a >iiiniil toi"- 
a slru^'i^de hetweeii the I*resbyteri;ins and the C'iii^;ri:^a- ' 
tionatists in the area ur^mi/.ed under the riaii of Union, 
the former urjjinij these I'resby^alional churches ii> iKcinncj 
thurout^hly I'resbyterian, while the latier pleaded \villi 
them to assert their independence and cast in thiir lot! 
Willi the churelies uf tlie Xew Ki)ylanil order. Tlie nia-J 
jority became Presbyterian, and with this decision the I'laiii 
of Union passed cmt of hibtury. ! 

The eonsulidation of the two linards of Publication was 
effeclcii by the removal from tlic calali^ynesof eachof what- 
ever must be offensive to the sensibilities of the other bodv. 
To facilitate matters. >Ir. Itames witlulrcw all his publica- 
tions from the Presbyterian I'ubliialinu Conmiillee and 
transferred iheni to private publishers. Dr. (iiilelte rei i-td 
his '■ History of the J'resbyleiian Church." ihou^ih not so 
as to eliminate all his criticisms of the cNsciudin- i)..Iicy of 
I8,l7. The result is a lamer and less |>i([uaut bonk, so 
that the orii,'inal ediliuii is more in demand. 

As one .)f the Concurrent Declarations enacted that " no 
rule or precedent which does not stand a])pr<ued i)j both 
the b..dies should be uf any aiilhoriiy uiilll rcc-lablis|u>d 
in the united body," except so far as these nii^ht aiTeet 
rit^hts of properly, it was thini;^ht that tlii> opened the 
way for peace with the Southern cluirch. The coniro- 
vcrsial heals which the Dcclaratioii and Testimony had 
produced were cooling off. The deliverances of the old- 
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or the same subject. On ninlion of Dr, William Ailumi, 
of New Yurk, whu Iiatl been tlio cliiiirmnn of tlic nuw- 
scluiol liitir of the Juiut Cfiinmlttcti on Ktiitiion, n ck-lc* 
gation of two ministers and one uldtT was ajiijointcd to 
proceed to the A^^scnibly meeting in Louisville, to ciU 
attention to this feature of Ihc llasis of Reunion and pro- 
pose a Joint Committee for friendly conference as to the 
relations of the two churches. The delcy-'ilion was court- 
eously received, and the proposed committee ayreed to, 
but on such terms as letl the united Assembly to dismiss 
the subject and dischar;;e its committee. The Southern 
Assembly, in the tone ;tnd style of the Declaration and 
Testimony, charged that both branches of the reiutited 
church ■■ did fatally complicate themselves with tlie state 
in political utterances deliberately uttered year after year." 
It declared that " the union now consummated was accom- 
plished by methods which, in our jiult-nieiit, involve a total 
surrender of all the |;reat testimoiiies of the churcli for the 
fundauK-iUal dnctrines <if tjrace. . . . Of these fallinj,' tCH- 
timonies, we are the sole surviving Iicirs." With much 
more pertinence and accuracy it recalled the violent and 
unconstitutional expulsion <if some of the members of its 
own b<nly. anti declared that the action then taken by the 
old-sclu'ol church was" no mere' rule ' or' preceileni,' but 
a ■^■ilenm seiilince of outlawry," and dcmanilcd "an unc- 
tpiivncai repudiation of that iulcrprelation of the law," as 
a comlition of the re^t. -ration of olllclat relations. The 
olive-l)rancli was thus u^ed, and not for the last lime, to 
ca-tit;.ale tlii-e who offered it. 

Tlie resnlntinn for a keuninn TIianks^i\ in^; VxwvS came 
before the .\-^<enihly. that il iniKht define the objects prop- 
erly lobe embraced in lhfrant;e of jiifts. It did >u with thir 
aim of excluding' tlic ordinary contributions. The sum fi- 
nally rejHirted to the Assendily of 1871 w.is $7.')07,49l.gi. 
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()t tliis $5. 737.545. 3S went 111 the iTL'Ction or rfpnir iif 
cluirclics ai](l iiiiiihuh, or lliu uxtiiicliim of tkbl on tlicin, 
iiiul $i,o83,47K.72 tu iiwtitiilioiiM of Icitrniti^'. 

Of llic utliL-r |>;inici[>iitits in the Ui:iini<)n Convention ol 
1867. nudi; prDLLuduil fiiriliur ia ihu iuim;nii;Tii towarJ a 
yuiicral roimioii. lluili the Asseiiiblic;^ in session .11 I'itts- 
biirjj rcMilvL'il to ask confurfMCc with tlic Unitt;il I'resby- 
terian Cluircli vvitli a view to union on tlio basis of truatin^ 
tin; ilillcrt'iiccs as to i>salitioily and ttif like as matters of 
furbea ranee. Tlie iiL'^oliiitions wtro cuntiniiLd fur some 
years, but proved fruilluss. Tlie Kt-formed I'riJsbytLrian 
(N. S.) (Jeriorat Synod, wliieli bad called the I'liihuk-lpliia 
Convention, passed into cimtrol of tlio p;irty of reaction at 
its sessions in iSfiS. It siispciukd Mr. Geur},'c M. Slnart 
by resolution front tlie eKkT.-liip and from nienibersbip for 
tliLodensu of sint,'in^j nninspired liynin^ and meeiin^ Cliris- 
ttaiis of oIIkt names at ibe Lord's table. As boili tlie>e of- 
fenses had been avowed bvfore the Synod ..f l.Sjr., and bad 
been comloneti by Im reOleeti-m to all ibc olllce> he hel.l in 
the nift of Synod, this action was regarded by his friends as 
not only unjust but re\olulionary. It subjected a hir^^e 
part of ihe ministry and nienibersbi]) lo disL-i]»Iine for atts 
which, for twehe year>, liad been treated a> worihv of 
toleration, Tlie I'resbyleries of I'liila.lelphia. I'iltsbnri,'. 
and Sabaninpoi.r suspended relalion> with the Cen.ral 
Synod until Mr. Stuart slmuld be resUire.l. and for ihi- 
Ihey were e.v>cinded b\' the General Svnod of 1 S'xj All 
Ihree connected tliein-elves with the I're-byterian Chnrch. 
the two latter in i.S;o, and that of l'l;ila<iel].liia in iSSi. 
This delay Has lo permit a deciMun on suits brouLiht by 
the adherents ..f the Svno.l fur church jmiperly in I'liif- 
adeli.hia. The Su]>reme Ouirl >hnwed a ureat advance 




ound by its own consiitution, tike any other voluntary 
>ciety. It thcrffiirc ^;!l\■c tlie |)r<ii)L'rly in two cases to 
Ir. Stuart's frientts. and llic thinl \\n* comi)ri)ini,ii;<l in 
onseqitence. In the mcanlinn; ihc Western I'rLsljytcry, 
'here there was most <1iss;iiisfaclion with the cnnrsc takt-n 
y the General Synod in iHj8, withdrew and jnincd the 
Inited I'rcsbyttrian Chtirch, Hy ihtse and siibscc]iicnt 
)ss(:s the strenjjlh i)f the UtformL-d I'resbyterian {N. S.) 
luirch lin.s bvcn rviiticed to icas than half that of the Old 



The reunion of tliu old and new scliuul ctiurches oc- 
ctirrvil at a lime when ihv livvliv»t interest was fell in 
Christian work of every kind. There was a dispusitiuii lu 
discredit any kind uf Christiiin living or thinking; u-hicli did 
not bear immciliate fruit in =ome practical service. Martha, 
not Mary, came well to tlic front in the houselioUl of faith. 
It seemed to be lliiiut;ht tliat the day alike for theological 
speculation and for saintly meditation had come tu an end ; 
that the hot nm^ic of the cluirch was the clatter of ma- 
chinery, ami her finest history the tale of conversions 
thront^h the labors of her workers, 

All this was an inevitable reaction following the undue 
diversion of church energy into other fields than those of 
service in ihe kinyduin. Ii was iiself. however, an excess, 
and one especially out of kceiiing with the genius of a 
tlieohij;ical church, such as Presbyterian churches always 
have been. As l)r, A, A, 1 lodge ->iaid, in his extrava|,'aut 
humor. " Kather let us have an Inqui.'-iiion and a little 
blootl-letlinj,' than a dead apathy about relijjious dortrine." 

I"or a lime after the reunion the trend of feeling wjc^ all 
toward the practical. The strongest argument for the re- 
union, indeed, was the opportunity it would furnish for 
elTcctive work. It did make the I'resliylerian Clinrch ..ne 
of the largest ami wealthiest in America. The day had 
pa-ised when the New I'Jitiland Slates so outranked ihc 
rest in prosperity that colUge-and .•icminarics in the Middle 
187 
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a Committee af Henevotence and Finance. It was felt 
however, tliat this restriction of individual choice was nu 
in keeping witli the history and yenius of Anicrican I'res 
byterianism. Neither has any notciblc success attcnde< 
the erection of a siistentatioii fund for the support of thi 
weaker churches, somewhat after the model of that of tin 
Free Church of Scotland. It had then been recenih 
copied by the I'resbytcrian Chinch of Ireland in the crisi 
of disestabli.sliment, whicli caused the withdrawal of thi 
rcyium doiium at the death of each of the IVesbytcriai 
ministers then receiving it. Dr. James McCosh. who hai 
come from ISeKast to become president of Princeton Col 
leye in iS^jS, had shared in the heroic sacrifices of thi 
Scottish disruption. He had done much to prepare, thi 
Iriih cluirch for the not less heroic sacrifice by which al 
the itiiiiisters, except one or two. Iiad capitalized their in 
terest in the re','ium dornim and paid it into a fund for thi 
permanent eiidnwLnent of iheir churcli. I!c lio])ed l' 
awaken sonielhintj of tiic same enlluisiasm in America ii 
prnposini; a similar su^lcnUilinn jiulicj' : but in the abseiic 
of a threat eniL^^'cncy, custom and routine were too mud 
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Closely connected with this growth of liberality has been 
the increased activity uf wuinvn in every kind of church 
work. This is a fact which cannot be regarded apart from 
th« general tendency in American life to give to wuinan 
a prominence and a free<lum uf acliun whicli lin\'e been 
denied her even in Great Urituin. Fruitful as tliU tend- 
ency has been in extravagant demands for tlie effaccment 
of proper distinctions between tiie sexes and their work in 
life, it has been right in the main, as working to the rec- 
ognition of woman's essential equality with man in the 
very tine of the general influence of Christianity upon 
society. 

The Presbyterian Women's Hoard of I'oreign Missions 
<lates from the year of the reunion, being anticipated 
by a nnion movement in New York in 1861, and by a 
Congrcgationalist Women's Board in 1868, and one of the 
Northern Mctliodistsi in 1869. In 1878 was formed the 
Women's I*Lxecutive Ctmnnittee for Home Mission Work, 
with especial reference to tabor among the Southern freed- 
men. Nor have the other IVesbyterian bodies been much 
behind. The women of the United Presbyterian Church 
fonned their Missionary Society in 1875, and it was given 
rank as the Women's Mission Ituard by their General As- 
sembly in 1888. In 1878 tliey organized their Women's 
Association for lleiiuvolent Work. The Reformed Pres- 
byterians (O. S.) also have a Women's Toreign Mission 
Boanl. and in 1878 they outran alt tlie other IVcsbytcrinn 
churches by voting that women had a right to pray and 
exhort in 50ci.1l meetings (as now do those of the United 
Presbyterian Church), and, subsequently, that they mi^ht 
be elected to the office of deacnn. 

The presence .ind successful labors of women in the 
mission fields furnished a natural motive to their sisters at 
home to help by prayers and gifts. In some cases, in- 
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deed, women had shown an ability for independent action 
not inferior to that of men. Mm. Macfarland wai for yearn 
the only representative of our Cliristian civilization in the 
neglected Territoiy of Alaska, and even presided o\'er a 
constitutional convention called by the natives to set up 
a government, since the United States had let years pass 
without taking any step in tliat direction. Miss Sue 
McBeth, in Id«iIio, opened a theological seminary for the 
training of pastors for the Nez Perec Indians, and all the 
churches in the tribe arc in charge of the graduates of her 
seminary. Through her labor and that of her sister two 
thirds of the tribe are in the membership of the church, 
and other tribes have applied to them for missionaries. 

The Soutliern Presbyterian Church, if we may judge from 
those who profess to inteq>ret her inaction, regards all this 
as a departure from Cliristian discipline, wliich presents a 
new obstacle to the ecclesisu»tical reunion of the two As- 
semblies. It is said that the millions secured to missions by 
these women's missionary boards are a poor compensation 
for the injury done to tlie family and social life of the na- 
tion by encouraging woman to usurp the rights and assume 
the duties of the superior sex.' 

The attitude of that church toward the freedmen of the 
South has been the most striking feature of its home mis- 
sion policy. Before the war the Southern slaves very com- 
monly attended the same churches with their masters, 
being acconinuulated in the galleries of the churches. So 

1 This Situtlii'rn viow (if the matter would prolialily lie npfirovctl l»y tlic 
»istfr-cliurclic> of Kur<i|H\ Dr. (liriMlich, u{ Itiinn, on his return from the 
Tan-IVcNhyterian C\»undl in IMiihulclphia (iSSo), made an address in which 
he praised many ihinjjs he liatl seen in America, hut himented *' the want iif 
a true Christian discipline** amtmf; us. This he iilustratetl hy an incident. 
lie was Sitting out with his host and hostess to attend .in evening nic*i*tin};, 
and when ihev reached the diMirsten the lailv said to her hushand, ** Mv 
dear, it\ cohler than I supfMised. Wnn*t vou step hack and hring me my 
•hawl ? *' *'And,*' re]Kirts };imn1 Dr. Chrisktfieb, " ilic man went ! ** 
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tonjf as " the patriarchal relation " existcfl, the wliitc ])cop]e 
ithowed nu rqiit^tiiiticc- to nNMociuliuii with ihcir liojidntcti 
villivr hi church or dscwhcrc, II was, ituU'cd, thi-ir bo.ist 
that they tliti not kccii ihv black niaii at a (lisliincc tn Ilic 
extent this was (hutc cvt-ii by liis warniL-st friLtuis in tlie 
North. Hut the frt-c ncjjro has been rjiiite aimtlur mailer, 
and the /rcedmcn fjcnerally have been Ki'vcn to iinderiland 
that they are no lonj^cr welcome in the wtiitc |n'o|»|t;'!* 
chttrclics, btit had belter form chLirciien n( llieir own, A 
rtcw line of sucial M-jiaralinn betwe.n ihc races h;is tliiis 
resulted from the emancipation and the cnrraiicliivetncnt of 
the blacks. 

In most cases the freedmen did not need much persua- 
sion. Tliey naturally resented the control of ilieir fnrnier 
masters in church matters, as in polilrcs. (ircat numbers 
of ihem. indeeil, jtrcferred the ]la|ili.>it order, simply be- 
cause it ^ave them the most com)>letv freedimi froni white 
dominance, each cliurcli liiint; free li> manage ils ownalTairs 
in ils own way. Many wlio had lieen kept in the Melhod- 
ist. I.utberan. IVevlnlerian. and Mpiscnpal Churches by 
the influence of their owners became Hapiistr; as snon as 
they were free to j;o " to their own company." This was 
a most nnfurtunate chan^;c, as it tlircw lieavy rc-^pini-ibil- 
ities npon a class which liad no traiuiuti to bear them, 
placed them uniicr spirilual leailers who had (,'rjoil reasim, 
in many cases, to labor aj^ainst llie bi-tler education of 
the yonnt;, and sundered them fr"m inlliieiices mi wjiose 
closeness and continuance their moral progress must <le- 
pend. 

In these circumstances it was for the interest both of 
the South and of tlie nation that the ICpiscopalian and 
Presbyterian bodies sjiould maintain as close relations a.n 
possible with that p.irt of the colored population which 



britfty in woriihip and moral tlixciplinc i>i daily life \vuul<r 
be HL'ciirc'd ihcin, Unfortimntdy ncitlicr of ilibin .saw tlic 
mattur in tliiM li^hl, Tliu Ctimhorlaitd I'rcnbylcrians en- 
ccmrayL'tl llitir colored nicnibcTstiip to withdraw and, in 
1869, to organize llit^insi-lvcK iik h separate ilciKiiiiiiiatioi), 
now mimbcriiiy I3,43'j iiitiiibcrs, Tbc Soulbcrn I'rcsby- 
tvrintis liavf not taken lliis fxlrirmc stcj), l»it tbcy inaut-U'* 
ralfti a policy of siparation in conf,'rrt;;itioii, IVi-sbytcryj 
and Synod, wliicli wils at oiict: nii-rri.'>byliTi;in anil nnfortr 
nnatc. Not oidy did colorcil [laslor^ fall ont of tonch" 
witb their whilo bretliren, biit the l*rcsIiylcTit;s or^;ani7.cd 
for ibem and their churches covered too larj^e an area for 
ftny effective supervision. Tbiis the Sl.ite of Texas — a 
coniitry considerably larger th,T,n I'rance, and enibracin[j 
one eleventh of the area of llie United States — saw all its 
colored Presbyterian clinrcbes in connection with ihe 
Southern Assiiidily phiced nniler the care of a sinjjli:^ 
I'resliyteiy. I''ive such I'reshyieric.i cover the whole; 
Sonlb, and five are to lie united into ;in African Synn.l. 

The Southern cliiirch, which lost most of its ten thou- 
sand colored members at the close of the war — havinjj but 
1211 in 1890 — has niaile some honest but not extraordi- 
nary efforts to recover the ground and to do her share in 
the Christian trainiu}- of a needy people left at her doors. 
In no year have her ]n;o])le ^;iven her $lO,0C>O to speiid 
for this j)nrpose, and many of her wealthier congrei;ntions 
refuse to add the ICxecntive Conimiltee on Colore.! l-A-an- 
gcliznlion (established in 1891) to ihc nuinher for which 
they take collections. Since 1877 slie has had an ably 
conducted institute for traiTlin^,' colored niini.-tcrs at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala,, but its work has been crippled (or want 0/ 
adequate sup]>ort. 

A joint conference on c<i6peration in this work w,is 
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asked by the Southern Assembly in 1887. It was con- 
tinued afterward at the request of the other Assembly. 
An ayreemciit was reached in 1894 to unify the work by 
transferring it to a juint board, in which the Southern As- 
sembly ivould constitute the minority, as haviny much the 
smaller colored membership and the lesser monetary in- 
terest. This, hnwever, was rejected by that Assembly, 
and, in<leed, would not have furnished a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. The churches orj;anized williin the 
national Assembly's Synods of Atlanta and of Texas 
amony the frecdmen — with 16,850 members iu 1R90 — are 
nearly as exclusively colored churches by force of circum- 
stances as those under care of the Southern Assembly are 
by choice and policy. If the two bodies arc to remain 
apart, it would have been far better to have transferred all 
these churches to the cart of the Southern Assembly, if 
this could have been done with assurance that " the color- 
line " is to disappear out of the house of G'kI. 

In other fields of home missionary labor the American 
churches of ah names have been m<ire active and zealous 
since the war than ever before. A constantly increasing 
responsibility has been thrown upon them by the influx 
of millions of inimijjrants from the continent of Murope. 
Many of these, it is true, naturally fiiul their home in the 
Reformed, Lutheran, and other churches in which tlicy 
held their mcnihersliip before kavinj( home. Others, how- 
ever, have been careless (if church conneclions. or have be- 
come S" ihrouj^h emit;ratinn. Many have been alienated 
from the church through its connection with the state in 
Europe. e\ en if they have not been infected with the crude 
materialism which i>i the philosophy of Ivnropean soriulism 
and anarchistn. Muttimdvs. especially of Konian Calho- 
lies, •' never darken the door <.f a clmrch " after cominj; to 
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paganism. Ainon|r these classes the American churches 
art' laboring for tliu Rnlvatiun of the Republic from the ir- 
rctigiun ami social disorder which threaten the Old World. 

Presbyterian work has been mostly among the peoples 
who held by the Reformed Ciitireh in liuropc — Uulch, 
Huheniians, Swiss, and especially the Germans of the 
lower Rhine valley. To secure workers among these 
last, iM-i) tlicological semiimries liuvc been established: 
that at Dnbiiqne, in i8<io, by members of two okl-school 
I'resbyieries — l)iibn(]Lic, la., and Dana, Wis. ; and that at 
Newark, N. J., by the new-sclmnl Presbytery of Newark. 

The aiuionnccment by President Grant, in his InaugLiral 
o{ 18G8, of a policy by wlirch the churches would.be in- 
vited to coiiperate with the national government in the 
ci\ilizatiun and Cliristianizalinii of llie Inrllans,' e.xcited a 
very general inlerest In that wnrk, and Ivd (u very exten- 
sive plans for Uieireiliication. Of the Protestant cluirclies 
only a few can be said to have re.illy embraced llieir oj)- 
portunity, the others either stttpping with proposals or 
contenting lliem.-elves willi feeble and ill-sustained efTorts. 
Presbyterians were the first to enicr the neglected terri- 
tory of Alaska willi missionary wnrk. and they have had 
a s|)lendid share in the Iransformau<in (vhich has reduced 
steadilv the quota of jiagans among our Inilian tribes. 
Two laymen of the elmrcli. Captain Pratt and General 
Armstrong, by foiuiding and conducting the great gnv- 
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Presbyterians and Congre^ationalUis no longer are dis- 
iguishcd from other Chrislians in America by tiieir be- 
rf in llic school, the colleyc, and the theoloyicnl seminary 
i indispensable adjuncts of home mission work. All our 
'rotestaiil boilies, even to rricnds and Dunkers, have come 
.0 accept their view. I^jnorance is no lunger valued as a 
pre]»iratioii for ministerial labor. Still more noteworthy 
has been the conversion of ihe general public to the belief 
in tlie hiylicr education. Tlic university system of train- 
ing, imported into America by the churches, and sustained 
by them throu|;h an erst of distrust and contempt, is now 
accepted as the necessary complement of the public-school 
system, especially in tlie newer States. Throuyli this 
change and the generous gifts of private individuals for 
the founding of institutions outside of her control, the 
church's relation to the higher education, ns well as the 
lower, has become less intimate and cITcctive than it once 
woa. 

In the field of intermediate schools and that of colleges 
and universities, the churches show no disposition to aban- 
don their activity, as they feel tliat the new universities 
founded by the States, or by individuals indifferent to the 
Christian influence on education, cannot be ex[iccted to 
furnish candidates for the ministry in sufficient numbers 
and fitly prepared fbr the theological seminary. The 
Presbyterians, though no longer holding the same relative 
position in the higher education, still hold their own and 
steadily extend their work. At the o]x:ning of the century 
there were but four institutions of the higher grade under 
their control. These had increased to more than a dozen 
at the time of the division of 1837. They now num1>cr 
some fifty, nmging from the long-established and richly 
endowe<l university in the Ka.st to the liltle Western col- 
lege, which is no poorer than the university once was, and 
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has reasonable hope of becoming as rich and prosperous 
through " growing up with the country." As these weaker 
colleges have been placed at a disadvantage by the com- 
petition of institutions of tlie other class, the General As< 
sembly of 1883, after a discussion extending over several 
years, established a Board of Aid for Colleges, which has 
secured them valuable and mtich-necdcd assistance. 

In the field of primary education there has been a more 
general acquiescence in the transfer of the work tu State 
agencies, as being alone able to cope with the magnitude 
of the public needs. At the same time very little care 
has been exercised to secure from the stale's schools that 
amount and kind uf religious teaching which thuir char> 
aclcr permits of. Tlicrc is a strong an<l gmwing i>arty 
which seeks to secularize entirely tlie teaching in the pub> 
lie schools, in tlic delusive expectation that this will make 
them le.ss objectionable tu Koman Catholics. It is rein- 
forced by those denominations, such as the Baptists, who 
regard the state as a purely secular institution having no 
religious duties. 

Naturally this secularist policy does not commend itself 
to consistent Presbyterians. In the two decades before 
the war there was a movement among the old-school I'res- 
byterians to cstahlisli a system of [lurochial schools. Tlie 
General Assembly of 1844 advised every congregation, 
which had the ability, to set up a school of its own, and 
directed the Board of Ttdilicalion to prepare the necessary 
text-book.s. The pressure of other matters co6j.crated 
with the inertia of tlic churches to fnistrale the plan, 
which ceased to be prominent after the resignation of Dr. 
Cortlandt van Rensselaer fmm the scerctar}'shi|> of the 
Board of Education in i860. His successor in that office 
let the matter drop. It was the assured belief of I>r. A. A. 
Hodge tliat it would come forward again. In recent 
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of a charscter suited to the public taste. More forcible. I 
think, has been the objection to the quality of the publica- 
tions of the board. Our age grows daily more exacting 
in the matter of literary excolk-iice and human interest in 
the books it reads. A church board of publication is apt 
to follow a policy of caution which narrows the range of its 
work and results in a dull uniformity in its issues. That 
this can be avoided has been shown in recent years by 
several agencies of this kind on either side of llie ocean. 
But it did characterize the lists of the I'resbylcrian board 
to an extent which led the average reader to avoid any 
book bearing its imprint. Througli recent changes of pol- 
icy and of management this evil bids fair to be removed. 

Formerly the board empl<)yed agents merely to carry 
on the sale of its books, but latterly it dircclcd iheni to 
seek to establish Sunday-schools in neglected districts. 
For this reason in 1S87 the General Assembly cnliirgcd the 
title of the board to include this work, and ajipointed a sec- 
retary to take charge of it. It also has placed the stali-.tics of 
Sunday-school membership and contributions on the same 
footing as those of the congregations. This has contrib- 
uted to the extension of Sunday-school teaching, but it 
would be an unfortunate result if it tended to draw any 
deep line of distinction between church and school. The 
development of the latter has been sound and safe just in 
so far as it tends to closer relatiori.s with the congregation. 
The goal will be rcaclicil wlicn the Sunday -.'^chonl is recog- 
nizeti as the congregation in session for a specific purpose, 
under direction of the pastor and session, and entillcd to 
draw upon tlie treasury of the congregation for its neces- 
sary expenses. On that foming every member of ihe con- 
gregation will find his pl.ice in the scIuhj!, and the teach- 
ing (or "doclrinc") nf the apo-ti.lic church will resume 
its place beside the pre.iching of the Word. 
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In the field of foreign missions all the Presbyterian 
lodics have made progress since the war. The union of 
858 brouglit under the United Presbyterian Assembly 
he Associate Church's mission at Sialkot, in India (1844), 
ind that of the Associate Reformed Church to the Copts 
if Egypt (1853). both highly successful enterprises. The 
tefonned rrcsbytcrian Synod (O. S.) has a well-sustained 
nission work in Syria, and the Genera! Synod (N. S.), 
ince the loss of its Presbytery of Sah.iranpoor through the 
roubles of t868-(ig (p, 1S5). iias taken stt-ps to ruievy its 
itbors in the same country. The fields already occupied 
py the old-school vVssembly, and those cedud by the Anier- 
cau Board in iS/t, have been enlarged, and additions 
made to their number. As in many ca.scs PresbytcTinn 
missionaries arc working in the foreign field side by side 
with tiiose of sisicr-ctnirclies in oiher lai-ds, or those of 
American churches whose dilTerences .^nk into insignifw 
cance in conijiarison with liie great jnoblem of the com- 
mon labor. It has been thought best to effect ecclesiastical 
consolidation. Tluis in India and China a single Presby- 
terian Synod is propose*! for each countr}-. In JajMn and 
in Brazil consolidation has been accelerated by the desire 
of the native churches to emci^c ont of the mission stage 
of existence and to assume the self-dirccti<m which is the 
right of every national church. The United Church of 
Christ in Japan, thus organized of the Reformed and Pres- 
byterian missions, is the strongest Christitin body in the 
empire, has drawn up its own confession of faith, ond 
governs itself, while enjoying the advice of the council of 
missionaries. Such unions hel]) to take aivay the reproach 
of Christian disunion, which nowhere is seen in its ugliness 
so distinctly as on \\w mi'^sion fKld. 

In other fu'Ids ihc rclttiunK of the Presbyterian churches 
to the Mstcr-cliurches of other lands have been most 
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friendly and harmomou!*. American help has been ex< 
tended to the !ttrui;i-linp churches of the Kcfurmcd order 
and fnith in Itiily, Hiihcmi.i, and Hungary. In 1876. 
largely through the labors uf Drs. James McCosh and 
I'hilip Schaff, tliere w;is formed an " Alliance of tlie Kc- 
formed Cliurchcs throughout the World holding the I'res- 
byterian System," with jjrovision for holding :ui interna- 
tional council once in four years. It embraces some sixty 
churches, who have jjiven tlieir official ndhcrtncc to it. 
The second of its councils was held in rhiladdjihia in 
1880, and the fifth in Toronto. Thus tar it lias accom- 
plislicd little more lh;in the promotion of interiialiniial and 
interdenominational comity amony the elm relics. The 
efforts of Dr. SchalT to secure tJirouyh it the preparation 
of a consensus of the RL-fomied cliurclies, as a sort of ecu- 
menical creed \ilnch should super>udc the several confes- 
.sions of the separate clmrchc, did not pro\e successful. 
It met with opposition from both (juartcrs, the liberals of 
Europe thinking it too long, and the conservatives of Ire- 
land and America too short and vaj'ue. 

N'or has it been found possible to satisfy all the churches 
which al first accepted membership in the Alliance. The 
psalm-singcrs of the United I'resbytcrian Church fell them- 
selves agj;ricveil by the use of uninspired liymiis at some 
of its sessions and the celebration of the communion. For 
this reason the General Assembly of this church witlidrvw 
from the Alliance for a lime, because of t!ie breach of the 
original agreement that the meetings woultl confine them- 
selves to the Psalms in praise. Hut on receiving fresli as- 
surance on this point, this Assembly appointed delegates 
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bouk of 1649, which this denomination adopted in 1870. 
This also encountered resistance, but sponulic only and 
personal. The result is certainly " more smootlic," if not 
" more agreeable to the Oripnall Textc," than the older 
version. Hut n lover of old liiiijilish poetry niit,'ht depre- 
c.itc many of the alterations in 11 version beloved of Iturns, 
Campbell, Scott, Irving, Carlyle, and Archdeacon ]!are, 
on finding 

Slri-nglli's knuW anil tnai'» «ll pMcJ •«'«y. 
An<t vunisli in ihcir placch. 

The problems of Presbyterian reunion were freely dis- 
cus>ed in various conferences between sepiiralL' cliurchcs 
at this time, but to no end. 'I'lie conference set 011 foot 
with the United I'resbyteriaiis liy the General Assembly 
of 1870 brouijlit Ui lif-hi nothing but the obstacle nf which 
everjbody knew. That miiiislLrs and churtlies of that 
and the smaller I*re.«byterian bodies arc attracted tnwnrd 
the reunited church i-^ evidenced by lran,-fe^^ of both lo 
the care nf the General A-.scnibly. Tints in 1889 ihe 
United Presbyterian Pre-;bytcry of Detroit, by a vole of 
two to one, decided In unite with the Presbyterian Church, 
leaving the minority — after a hms of six ministers an<l ei^;lit 
churches — to cnntiniie the e.\i-;tencc of the Presbytery, 
Bui these very tran-fers only serve U* put o(T the day of 
reunion, by strengthening relatively the conservative ele- 
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ting in Philadelphia. The Southern speakers, however, 
while eloquent enough as to the cliurcli's ji;ist, Imd noth- 
ing comforting to say of thu future. Six years !;iter their 
Assembly flatly refused to appoint a Conference Coniniii- 
tee on Reunion, at tliu request of the national Assembly. 
What probably cncourage^i the hope of reunion is tlic alii- 
tude of attention and criticism which the Sonihcrn church 
occupies tnwanl ihc national Assembl;-. It never h;is suc- 
ceeded in regarding it as .1 body to which it owes no more 
than the iitterdenoniinational courtesies due to a sei>arale 
church. The severed limb feels its indestructible relation 
to the botly. 

During ihis |)criod the IVesbyterian churches were more 
or less affecteil by the agitation for a general union i.f all 
Christians itn the basis uf their common beliefs. As early 
as iar.7, indeed, the Rev. William McCunc. .^f the L'niltd 
I'res!»yterian Clnircll, set on fool an agitation for the abnli- 
tioii of all lines of sectarian division beUveen rr.itesi.iPils, 
anti condiKted it with an energy which broLighl him into 
conflict with his nwii church. Its General Assembly of 
that year had some difTicidt)- in deciding ihat hi> o-nlen- 
tion involved ■•fundamental error,'" but it inJliclcd upon 
him a suspension, which led lo his withdraw.nl from the 
church, lie afterward foiind a home for a sliort time in 
the I'robyleriati Clinreli, hut finally withdrew from it. 

Twice during this period these cluirches were api.roachcd 
from without with invitations to retnni to" Cat Imllc unity," 
The first came from l'oi)e I'ius I\. in 1870. 011 the cvj of 
the holding of the Council of the Vatican whicli p»t the 
copcstone on the edifice of j)aj>al atitlmrity. It was a re- 
quest to the Protestant worli! to emln.ice tile opiiortttnity 
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but the General Assembly sent a courteous but decided 
refusal. As tliis wiks written by Or. John Hull, ilierc was 
no want of L-mphasii in its I'ruto^taiitisiii.' 

The other invitaiiuii ciinie from the House of llishops 
of the I'rulestant Kpiscopal Church, who addrcsscil tn llm 
other denuniiiKititiiis of uur American Clirislciiilniti a pica 
for reunion upon a basis wliicJi they defuietl, witliuut de- 
fining the nieihod by whicli it sliotdd be JLccuniplisliLd, 
whether by confederaliuii or i;o:is>i[i<iation. The adilrcss 
was nolable as tlie fir^l ofhcial recognition from that i|iiar- 
ter of tlic existence of other tliristian thurclich in Amer- 
ica. Since the beyiiiniiiiiof the Oxford niovemenl.iuid even 
before it, American I'^piscopalians had Ijeen inakii){; their 
apjKTa] to individual Christians and ministers of oilier 
denominations, and not without buccess, as tlieir clmrcli 
yrowth had been more largely cflTected in this \\a>' than 
by comgne.sts from the world. Rapid as had been their 
increase in llie cities and towns, lictwever, it ^^ave and ^wks 
no i)roniise of tlieir absorbing,' or even onlriutnberin}j the 
other churches. The hope sonic uf them cherislied that 
iheir church would prove llie Aaron's rod which would 
swallow all tiie others is nc)t likely to be realized, and the 
less so since other denominations have had tlie wisdom to 
adjust their worship, architecture, and the like to the de- 
mands iif an af^e winch requires beauly and detects sor- 
didness. The aildress <.f the ] [.>nse of Itisliops. therefore. 
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indicates a ^rowtli of practical good souse wliicli is full of 
promise. 

Thi; ihrcu t-ssfiitials to Cliristiui) unity which the address 
prescribes are the Catholic creetis, (lie l\vi> siicniniL-nts ad- 
ministered with the essential forms ^if words, and the " his- 
lorie upi^eoiKile." The llrst two present no diliieiilly In 
Presbyterians. Tlic third iiivuKes ait assnini]tii)n in favur 
of diocesan episeoitaty, to which iliey cannot assent wiili- 
ont shntlinK their eyes to tlie facts uf church history. 
Kcccni inve-li^jaiion has shown IJiat the word i-fisiopi-s 
came into the use of the church from the sect of the Stoics, 
who eniplijyed it to dcsiniiate a man who look a personal 
interest in the moral wcll-behij,' of his neit^hbors. It was 
thus an a])|iro:ich to the Chrislinn conception of llie paslor- 
ale or " cure of sonls," and was tilly employed to desiijnale 
the minister of the Christian conjjrej,'aliii]). Its orij^inal 
sense still iin^jers in ihe ]iasli>ral staff, or crosier, horne liv 
the bishops of the I.aiin anil (Ireek Churches. It lost this 
.sense when the assin)ilation of the elnirch's p<.Iity to th.it 
of the Roman Mmiiir,- t.,ol< the cfi-u.-M (bishop)" from lii-^ 
paivU-M or jiJirish (di.lrict arourni a liou>e of wrsliip) an.l 
Kave him rule over a civil </iWirsis. It has less of the <.rij;- 
iu.il sense llie farther we n.me from tlie (.ri-ina! home -f 
Christi;uiity— h-ss in die Latin Church than in the Greek. 
Irssin tlic An-lican than in the Latin. Us^ in the h'-pi^coi...! 
Church of America than in the moilicr-chnrch of i:n-laiid 
With each remove tlie dioc.-^es ^row larj;er an.l the \y;k 
of liic bislio]. le-s ]»a-tor.il. umll we see Dr. Kiiisolvin- de- 
scribed as ■■ liishopof TcN.is" a retrioM larger that, iM.-inc. 
It is the fcwn.-s ..f the bishops in the Ki-iscopal CIiutJi 
that rei>els Presbyterians, T.. panichl.d .i.i-cop.icy, even 
a- described in the It^nalian Hjiisdes, ihcy have m. manner 
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es9 attention in the Presbyterian Church if it iiad not 
bund an earnest su[jpurtLT in Dr. Charles W. ShicUls, of 
Princeton College, lie even went beyond ttie temis of 
he address and held iiji the Ilnok of Common I'rajer as 
he basis for a reunion nf wW Knylish-speiikiny Cliri.-.ii;niR. 
iVIlile there lias been a marked increase in the desire for 
iuiryic worship .-imniiji Americjiii as among Uritir-li I'res- 
lyterians, Dr. Shields cannot be snid to have tarried many 
vith him in his pica. As I'rofcssor nriygs has s^iiil, thai 
look dues not meet the needs of our time and land as 
I'ell as they mi^ht be niel by a work wliich sliixild draw 
recly on other sniircL-s — (ireek ami Latin, Lutheran and 
<efiirmed, as well as Anylican. Nor do the Mouse <if 
iisliups. or the bi^hujis of ihe whole An^'lican communion, 
net in conference at I.ambcth, in adopting the proposal of 
he American bishops as tlieir own, sun^jest the adoption 
if the I'rayer-book as a prereiiMisitu to ctnntnunion. 

Thns far the I'resbytcriau Church has declineil to enter 
ipon any discussion of the proposal mitii there has been 
(nackno\vled}jmeril of the validity of Trcsbytcrian ordiiia- 
ion by the IIpiscop:d Church, as in the earlier days of the 
■teformcd Clmrcli of Ivii-lan.!. The refusal is natural, but 
lot logical, as the lli-u.-e of Itishops may be in possession 
if further li^lit on that subject. 



CHArriiR XVI. 

THEOI-OGICAl. AND MTliKAKV I.IKE SINXE 1870, I 

ImI'OKTAN T as arc llic works of Chn'slian liberality and 
of cv^iiijjvlizttiiuti, it is not pu^siblt: fur the l'ri;i>byicri:Ln 
Church tu tiiid tii tlitin tlic full ^c^>pc fur her vucnlioii. 
Shf is, by Cud's callint,', a ihculrigical cluirch, sel tu wit- 
ness fur the yrcat truths uf Gud's yrucc in pniviiknce anil 
rcdcinptiun. I Icr tiiL-ul(iiji;iris arc imt the least amucij; hur 
juwuls, and no others of liur sons uxurt so |;ri;at an itillu- 
cncc outside her i)\vn bounds. 

Several of her ablest passed to tlicir reward in the iieriud 
wc are jh.w enusideriny. 

The SoiLlheni church had lost its {greatest ihcoloyian by 
the death of Dr. Ja.s. 1 i. Thornwctl still earlier, in i Sr,2. He 
had fjone t" visit his son, wlio had been wounded in the 
Confederate service, when death came to clusc a life rich 
in liotli pasttiral and pnife^isiiinal wnrk. 

The year 1877 saw Dr. Ilcnry B. Smith Kitl'ced to his 
fathers, withnut ever havinp had the leisure to do justice 
to his thought. The inailequacy and uncertainty of his 
salary as a professor crmipelleil him to spend in secondary 
tabors the cncrfjies which should have been given to his 
proper work. 

In this Dr, Charles Hodj^e was inorc fortunate, in that 
he could devote the lei'^urc of cijjht yeiirs to the elabora- 
tion of his " SysUinalic Theology" (1871-73), It used 
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to be said that he and Professor I'nrk, of Andover, were 
each WiiitinK fur ihc utlicr to piiblinh liis hysuni, with crit- 
ical intention. Ui.'fori; thu uliolu u-urk was before the 
public the semi-ccrUciiitry of his inan^'iirntioii us iirofussfir 
occurrcii. Of the three ihoiisaixl suiclents lie liait trained 
for the ministry, a jjoodly number yalhered around him 
\s'ith grateful congratulations, and greeting's aimc from 
other churches lo the veteran professor. In 187.1 the 
Assembly, hearing that he was in Washington, ndjmirned 
thither from Jialtimore to wait on iiim. In 1 878 he passed 
away, full of years and of good works. His '" Systematic 
Theology " probably exceeds any other body of divinity 
in the language in the reach of its influence. 

Two years before his death his still greater son. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander Hodge, was called to I'rinccton from 
the Alleghany Seminarj", as assistant and successor to his 
father in the chair of didactic theology. Wliilc inferior to T 
his father in .serenil}- and yjMJicf.jJ tfj>ij>er, lie ii.is a man of 

■ richer and more complex nature, larger experience of the 

■ world, more cxlcn-.ive lii>torical learning, anil greater 
j speculative originality. His playful, sometimes extrava- 
gant humor shaped his thought into epigiamin.itic form 
and a conversational amiacity which often startled and 
offended weak hritbrcn, L'liiler all lay a fervency of spir- 
itual devotion wliicli at tinie-^ >ngge-ted tlie old mystics. 
His '■ Outlines of The.)tngy ■■ {1 8r,o and 1 878) ami his ■■ r<.p. 
ular Lectures on Theolo-ic.il Themes" (1S87) are notable 
books; but nothing lie lias written gives an adeijuate im- 
pression of his insjiiriiig iiiili\idiiality. He wa-^ riot sjiared 
long to culliv.ite his new field, as he died suddenly, in l88r.. 
The death of his hroilier. Dr. Caspar Wisiar I l<.<Ige. in 1893. 
terminated the family connection with the seminary, anil in 
his case put an ^:w\ to an influence and an inspiration which 
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In Dr, Wm, G, T. Sliedd {fib. l R94) Union Seminary foiiml 
n Miictc-'sor to 1 Icnry H. Smitli, who rciircjiciUvil llit- varliLr 
Calvinism und nt tliu siiiiil- timu tuui bucii unu <>( the ^rmiii 
of j'ouiiy Colt'dil^'iiiiia wlio t;iillicri.'(l ruiinil iJr, Jiiims 
Marsh at Hurliiij;t(ni, Vt., in 182&. Like Dr. S. J. Haint 
(p. 000), he dufundud the rviilistic conccptiun of the race 
both in its fall and in ils redeniptiim. Mis "Theological 
Essays " (1877), "Commentary on Romans" (i*'7*j). " Ser- 
mons to the Natural Man " (.)d c-d,, 1 11.^4), and " Sermons 
to the Spiritual Man" (1884) *vere the foreninners of his 
able but ri},'id " Dogmaiic TI.eoIogy " {3 vols., iSSy-y4). 
A more distinctly new-school type of doctrine is presented 
by Dr. K. D. Morris, of Lane Seminary, in liis " Outlines 
of Christian Doctrine " (iSSo) and " Kcclesioloyy : a Trea- 
tise on the Church " ( 1 885) ; and by Dr. Ransom H. Welch, 
of Auburn Seminary, in "Faith and Modern Tlu>ut,dit " 
(2d eel., i S80) and his " Outlines of Theolot;y " ( I SS 1 ). 

The Somhern cluirch in Robert L. Dabney has a church 
leader who lake-; the place of both Thornwell and Snu th. 
His " Seiisualistic I'hitosophy of the Nineteenth Century " 
(1875) am! his " Theology, Do^mniicand I'oleniic " {_idetl., 
1885) arc the work of an able controversialist. He is still 
better known as the biographer of his friend and com- 
mander. General " Slonewatt " Jacks-on, on whose stafT he 
served. 

The smaller Presbyterian bodies, despite their inten-e 
interest in donniatic theolo^jy, have been prevented by 
their circumstances from adtlinjj much to its literature. A 
noteworthy exception to this is Kev.John M. Armour.uf the 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod (O.S,). who in his " Atone- 
ment and Law " (1886) and other works seeks to furnish a 
defense, modern in spirit and method, for the nmst scho- 
lastic Calvinism, and who impresses every careful reader 
with his force of thought even when he provokes dissent. 
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_To the aame body we owe_Ur, 'rhqmasSprouirs " Prelec- 
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ionary Problem " (1879) and " The Women of the Arabs" 
1873); Dr. John C Lowric, author of" Missionary I'apcrs" 
1882) ; Ur. W. A. P. Martin, of Pc-kiny. head of the Chi- 
lusc ImpLTtal Collei^e, and author of " Thu Chinese: 'I'hcir 
■Idiicalion, Philosophy, and Letters "(1881) ; and Dr. A.W, 
-oomis, author of " Confucius an<l the Chine»; Classics" 
2d cd., 1H82). The most jircilific writer on missions is 
Jr. Arthur T. Picrson, editor t>f the " Mission^rj- Kcxicw 
*{ ihc W'firld," and author of "The Crisis of Missions" 
18H8) and other works cidcuEaied to stir up the chnnrh 
o a sense of licr duty. 

In the Held of home missions the literary impulse is less 
e!t. Ur. Sheldon Jackson's book on Alaska (iSSo) lies 
in the middle line between the two fields. L)r. 1!. \V. 
.'ierson's " In the Hnish ; or, Oltl-Tinie Social, Political, and 
<cIit{ious Life in the Southwest " {1881), ^ivesthe harvest 
of his observations as an anient of the llible Soi:iety, and 
with nnusual literary skill. 

The scholarship uf the church in the field of exctjctical 
thcftlugy was tested in tlie selection by Dr. Philip SchafT 
of his co-workers on the translation of Lanj^c's Com- 
mentary (25 vols., 1S64-80). Itesiiles the general editor, 
who came over from the German Reformed Church in 
1864. Drs. C. A. Aiken, Charles A. Briyys, V.. R. Craven, 
Howard Crosby, Charles l^lliott, Llewellyn J. l-.vans, 
William H. Green. William Henry ir..niblowcr, John 
Lillie, Samuel T. Loivrie, Uunlop Mimre, Daniel W. Pi>or, 
M. li. Riddle. William G. T. Shcdd, Conway P. Winn, a"*! 
ICdwartl D. Yeomans had a share in the work. So in the 
revision of the " Authorized " Version of the Knylish Bible. 
Dr. \Villiam Henry Green presided over the Old Testament 
division of the American committee, to which also belonged 
Professors Charles A. Aiken and John Dc Witt, the latter 
then ill the Reformed Church; in the New Testament 
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committee were Dra. H. B. Smith (snatclicd away by 
death), Howard Crosby. M. H. Riddio, ami I'hilip SchalT, 
while Dr. Charles IIu<lgc was a corresponding member. 

In Old Testament criticism Dr. William I knry Green is 
the type of conservative scho]arshi|>, and tlic nnllinchinu 
antagonist of documentary hypotheses, of ihi; duplication 
uf Isaiahs, and the rest, lie be^an his apologetic work 
with a reply tn Itishop Cotenso in 1K63, and followed it 
up in "Moses and the Prophets" (l.SS,^), "The Hebrew 
Feasts" (1885), and "The I'cntatcuclial Qnestion" in'MIe- 
braica" (i8t>o-y>), besides numerous articles, especially in 
the " Presbyterian Review " { 1 880 fT.). By a sort of agree- 
ment the views of boili the conservative and the liberal crit- 
ics were presented in altenialc nnmber.s, Drs. Green, A, A. 
Hodge, and 1(. IJ. Warfield represenliny the furnier. Dr. 
Green's point of view is sh.ired by l>r. Charles I"lliott in his 
"Treatise on Inspiration "(1877) and his" Mosaic Author- 
ship of the Pentateuch" (18S4), and by many who have 
not yiveil ])ernianent shape lo their picas for the traditional 
theory. 

On the oilier side, and with c(|ii;d ])roniinence, there 
stan<ls a niiicli ynuTitier luan. Dr. Charles Anjiiistiis liriKgs, 
of Union Seminary, ivlm as early as the year of the reunion 
declared tlie tradilional view of inspiration to he untenable. 
In his articles in the " I'resbytcrian Review," his book on 
"ltihlicalStiidy"( I SS.sand 1 885), his" Messianic I'n.])heey" 
(iSSr.), and his pamphlet-lv.ok. "Whither?" (i8Xy) he 
made prot;rc-si\e .idvanee toward the ])o-iii<ms taken in the 
famous InanK'nral of 1.S91 , and hi-^ " The Hibk'. the Church. 
and Reason" (1893). ,ind his " llijiher Critid-m c,f the 
Hexaleueh" (1895). "l"*^'! '•^'d to his suspension from ihe 
mini'^try- Sid»-tanlially in a-reemeut with him were Pro- 
fessors I' vans and Smiiii.of the I.ane Seminary, while Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Peei.Iier maintained with firmness atid jiuly- 
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ment an intermediate position between the two schools, 
standint; open to hear what the new criticism had to ofTer, 
but subjecting it to a searching examination. 

Of commentaries on Uld Testament books the list is 
short. Dr. William S. Piumer, who offered the exscind- 
ing resohitions in 1837, and who cast in his lot with the 
Southern church, ilhistrates ably the old style of exei^esis 
in his bulky book on the Psidms. Ur. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent's •• Gates into the rsalm-Counlry •'(1878 and 1883) are 
su|^i;estive discourses on single points. Dr. S. H. Kel- 
loyy*s *• Leviticus*' is the only American contribution to 
the ICxpositor's Hible. In the related field of Assyriolojy 
Professor l*'rancis Urown, of Union Seminary, holds ac- 
knowledyed rank, and is associated with Professor Krijjgs 
as American co-workers on the new dictionary of Hebrew. 
In that of l*-j(yptoloj(y Rev. Alfred 11. Kcllogj^ in his 
••Abraham, Joseph and Moses in K|^ypt" (1887), has done 
much toward solving; the problem presented by the Egyp- 
tian and Mosaic chronologies. 

In. the New Testament field Professor Isaac II. Hall has 
done scholarly work on the bibliography of the Greek text. 
Dr. C. Rene Gregory — now a Lutheran — after helping Dr. 
Charles Hodge in the historical portion of his ** Systematic 
Theology/* became co-worker with Professor Tischendorf 
on his final edition of the Greek New Testament, and since 
his death has completed it. Dr. SchafT. in addition to his 
lal)ors in org.inizing the American Committee of Revisers 
;nul in arranging the terms of the publication of the Re- 
vised Version, reissued, with an Introduction, the three 
niost scholarly treatises in advocacy of revision (Lighlfoot, 
Trench, and I'Jlicott) in 1873, and published a volume 
giving an account of the undertaking in 1879. He also 
edited, with an Introduction, in 1882, the Westcott and Hort 
edition of the Greek text used by the revisers, and jub- 



lishea in tfie same year " A Companion to the Greek New 
Testament uml the l-^njilish Version." ]lesit!i;!i his etittinn 
tii I^ii^e, lie edilett, witii the assistance of Dr. M. t). 
kiddle, and several Kn^jlish scholars, a imputar " Illtis- 
trated Commentary on the New Testament " {1878-83}, 
wliicli was partially reissned as the *' International Revision 
Commentary " in 18S2 (T. In this field he was not an 
expert as in that of hist<iry ; but he posses>cd a wide raiij;e 
of thcolo[;ical cnJtiire, which he made UM-fiil to the 
American churches. 

Ur. Marvin K. Vincent's " Word-Stndies in the New 
Testament" { 1^X7-90) represents api effort to reach the 
sense of the text by analy^rs and comjxirison. President 
D. S. tiret;ory, in ■' Why Foirr (;-«iiH;lh?" <,id cd., 1883), 
^ives a popular discns^ioii of u niosi interc.~-[iM^ jirobkni. 
Dr. I lowani Crosby {,>6. J8yi). "" his" Corniniril;iry on ilie 
New Teslanient " (18S5), as in earlier works, brou>iht sound 
cla.ssical scholarship to the service of exenelics. Dr. W. S, 
rinmer has di-cn^-^e^l the ICjiiMtf^ to the Ktmians and the 
Hebrews on Hie same scale a-, the IValms. Dr. .Slicdd has 
wriHen on Romans. Dr. S. T. l...wne bases his worl; on 
Hebrews on the very able cmnientary ..f llnlmann of 
Krlansen. D.. Jnhn I.ilhe's p-Mlmmnns - l.etliires,,n the 
Kpistlcsof lV-ter"(i8(;.j)isthew.>rknf.,iic«hom Dr.SdialT 
placed amont; the best biblical scli..lars of Amvrica. Kev. 
W. K. keid.oftlie United I'rt-bj teriaii Churcli, has written 
on Uevelati-.n— a bn,,k .mw nmch k-s discussed than hall a 
century a^,'o. ])r. J, II. MclKaiiic's-\Vi-.i..m of the Ap-.ca- 
lypse ■■(i-'5f*''>) e.xplaius the b..nk fmni a n..vcl point <•{ \Ww, 

In hislnrical lheol".L;y Dr. SchalT holds the lead with !iis 
Kre.it ■■ History of the Christian Chuich," unliapi.ily never 
finished. His translalinn an<l ad.-ii>tation of llerjioti's 
■' Real-Kueyklnp.idi-'" (1.SH4 an.t 18S7), his " Cneils of 
Chri^tendom " (4th cd., 18.S4), his muno^iraphs on *" An- 
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{(itstinv, Melaiiclithon, nnct Ncander" (t886), and his " Li- 
brary (if the Nicciic and I'ost-Niccne I-'atlicrs" (25 vols., 
lKtt6 IT.) all ciiii!ril>titc(l tu farniliunzitig Aiiitriatn rcad- 
urs ^s'Ltli liisiDric mctliod in vstiinatiii^; lli<: cluircli'>i |)a^t. 
When liu caiiio tn Aiin-rica in 1S45 iiisti)ry was still llic 
obedient li.indniaiil of di>t,'niatic theology, and histories 
were written in tlie iTilerests of edification (ir orthminxy nr 
sect. It is to his labors, and those of llenry It. Sinilh 
and Juhn !■". Hurst — the latter a Metliodisl — that we owe 
the enuiL)ci])alii.in of the science. 

Of ijuiieral writers on clinrch history the tale is as .short 
as that of writers on s|»ei:i.il and loc;il history is limtj. Rev. 
Samuel M.icaiiley Jackson's " Concise JJicl'ionary of Ueli-- 
ii)ns KnoHledj^e" (1SS9; ^d ed,, i.Syl) is quite stronj- in 
the ilepartniciils of history and bio^'r;i[»liy. :tnd the best 
Iiandbonk ..f Us kiTid we have. ])r. William i\I- lilackburii 
has written .1 [>i.|)nlar handbook (iSj.j) which U nujch mi[k:- 
rior to his t;ulier nionotrr;i|»hs in ihi> fetid, beinj,' emincniiy 
^;^aphic and readable. It is not posMble lo ^i\e the same 
praise to Dr. J. C. MofTal's "Church History in lirief 
(iSHs) or ■• The Church in Sa.lkind " (1.SS2). Rev. Ge..r,,.c 
Slater's - Historical and Critical ICs-av on the ./,-/,f fi/.i/i'' 
(lS;y). Professor Trancisltrown and I'roidenlR.l). Hitch- 
cock's "'I'eachinu of the Twelve Apostles'" (Creek and 
Mii^lish; 2d ed.. iSS.s).and iJr. SchalT's translation of the 
same (lucmiicnt stand for a hopeful wiiieuinj^ of histc)ric 
interest. 

In the field of Muropean I'mtestant historv Dr. Henrv 
M. liaiMl's •■lluL;uenots of I'n.nce- (2d ed.. 1.SS5) and 
his"Hir^'nenolsan<I Henry of Navarre" (iSSf.)- '>r- C. M. 
llaird's-' Hu-nen..t Immigration to America '■(jded.iSS;). 
and Dr. V.. II. (iilletl's " Life and Times of Jobn llus^^" 
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is due to Dr. J. B. Scouller for his careful studies of the 
history of the United I'resbyterian Church and itii pred- 
ecessors, most of which have not been publislicd in book 
form. Dr. Charles Augustus IJrigus's " American I'res- 
byteriaitism : Its Origin and Growth " enriches the subject 
uitli new documents and seeks to show the justification 
history otTers to libcnil interpretation; but none of his 
works evidence The possession of the historic spirit, Dr. 
George I'. Hays's popular book. " I'resbytcrians," offers a 
good conspectus of the past .uu! present of the church in 
its several brandies. Dr. Alfred Nevin's " iCncyclopedia 
of the I'resbyterian Church " contains much that should 
find no place in such a wurk, and omits much that should. 
It is written with little regard to historical perspective ; but 
it contains information which might have been lost. It is 
confined to the national and the southern Assemblies. 

Of local histories the number is very great; anil the qual- 
ity improving, jKissibly through the exhaustion of lauda- 
tor)- commonplaces and certainly through the difiiision of 
a truer interest in the historic past. Dr, S. D. Ale.vandtr's 
rather dry and matter-of-fact history of the New York 
Presbyteries. Dr, Thom.is Murphy's m<ire exnber.int and 
enthusiastic book on the Trcsbytery of riiiladulphia North, 
Mr, Sloans " Presbytery of Kittaiiiiing," Dr. Norton's 
"Illinois," and Dr. Howe's "South Carolina" are es])e- 
cially worthy of mention. So are Dr. Prentiss's " h'irst I-'ifiy 
Years of L'niini Seminary "( 18.S9) and Mr. llageman's wt)rk 
on "Princeton ami its Institutions" (1870). Dr. Conway P. 
Wing's "First Church of Carlisle " (rS;;) ami his ' Pres- 
byteries of Donegal and Carlisle" (1876). Mr. Turner's 
"Ncshaminy Cliiircli "(iS/'i), and thC'Cenlenary Memo- 
rial" of the meeting of tlic four Synods at Pittsburg in 1875 
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fruitful than tliat of the General Assembly in 1SS8 in stit-- 
gestin^; liistoriciil research in this fielil, In y.wA binyraphies 
the pcrioil lias not been rich, llm best bciny Dr. A. A. 
M<.dK<j's life of his father. iJr. Sleari.ss life of iJr. Henry 
It. Smith. Mr, George Jimkin's life of his father, and Ur. 
I'almer's lifi; of Dr, Thornwell. Mr. H. C. Aloxandur-s 
hfe of Dr. Addison Alexander is much below the interest 
of the subject, and Mr. Grasty's life of Ur. Md'heetcns is 
.one of tile worsl-writleii books in the lanyiiajic. The auto- 
bioj,'rai»hies of Ur. Gardiner Sjttin^,'. Dr. Sainncl Iren;eiis 
Prime, and George II. Stti.irt share in the charm which 
bclon^rs to that -ipecicsof writing. Professor Slonne's life 
of his father is a portrait of a man viho exhibited the 
strong Covenanter type o[ character, in cumbin.iliun with 
most attractive persunat tpialilies. 

In the dciiarlmenl of devotional ihei'logy the church 
is fortunate in jjussessing writers of mure than national 
repnte. The many articles ami the less nnmerous books 
of Drs. Theo,tore L. Cuyler. John Hall, and J. R. Miller 
have nourished the spiritual life wherever the Mitg- 
lish language is sjK'ken. Of the church's preachers Dr. 
T. De Witt Tahnage is the most widely known, though not 
for <|nalities distinctly Presbyterian; John Hall, whose 
sermons gather force, where lUhers weaken, toward tlie 
close: Joim De Wilt, who sees v. (Inely the points of o.,,. 
tact between liifty principles and homely duties; Henry 
van Dyke, who hi'ing- ihe cnhnre of the modern woiKI to 
hear on his j.ulpli work ; Cluules Wadsworth. who illuinine<l 
every topic with the coruscations of genius; I lerrick J'lhn- 
son. who presses hi- theme «iih the cogeiicv "f a great 
pleader: Charles 11. I'aiklnitsl. who turns the light upon 
the dark places alik.- -.f tlu- human cnsciencv and ..f New 
V..ik Micietv: William S, I'lumrr. » ho fu- 
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sheer force of lo^Hc cuts the chnnnds for ri(;ht action nnd 
Fcelini;; Itciij.imiii M. I'ithiiLr, whost.' fc'r\'iil cluquuiici: h.iii 
the jmlisli of tlic Soutlicrii sditxil of oratory ; I'mfissor 
W. \V. >[oort;, who scizt-s on tlif clTcctive jmiiits of a sub- 
ject with marvcUms |irLtisioii — these are but a ftiv of the 
nuiablt; preachers wlio have helpeil to keep ihc AiiRricaii 
jJtilpit vigorously iiiasctiliiie anil socially jjowcrful. 

Iti sacred poetry I'roby tcrians iitake a much fiililcT show- 
ing. The Scotch-Irish race has never been iiii;it;irKHivu, 
nn either side of llie Atlantic. Margaret Jtirikin I'rcston 
is a ])oet of unquestioned power and of llic purest I'rcs- 
byteriiui stock. Iler poem on tlie daii^enms illness of 
the I'rJPice of Wales elicited thanks from his noble wile. 
Sidney I^inier, ihon^h dealing' but seldom with s.icrcd 
ihenies. has nut writleii a line out of kee|)ini; wiili his 
Iln^ui'iii'l descent and his Trcsbylerian traiiiiit]^. Mrs. 
I'lli/abetl) i'rentiss displays less of vi}{or in e\piessi<jn, bnl 
:i boldness in lender ihou^lll. which at times recalls tile 
mystics. Mr. Samuel W, Dullieia. like lii- father (p, U'*). 
had a neniiine ^;ifl ..f sniijr and a wide aciinainl.mce Hilh 
I-itin and I'lnt-li^h bvumulu-v. His •■ Ijit-Hsb Hymns: 
rheir Anlbors ;nid thdr Ili^tory - {2d e<l., iSS'.) is a ]it- 
L-rary c.mnientary on Dr. knbins.m's "Lander Dnniini" 
[1.SS4). His "Latin Hymn-Writers and iheir Hymns" 
(i.SS.y) is pronounced by Uev. John Julian '■ the most coui- 
pkte and popular acc<n.ntuhii.h has b.'cn published in the 
Kn-li-h hnL;ua:<e." I'mfc^-ur I'Vands A, Mardi's " Latin 
Hymns widi \■^^■^\^A^ N.,|e>'' (t.S74) has put the (Inest 
within the readi of a « i<le iinblic. l)r Philip Schairs 
'Cbri.st in Snii^i" (i.SM) coniains M.nie be^mlifiri transla- 
tions by the e<li(..r. The - Library of U, Unions I'oeiry ■' 
[i.SHi). edit.-.l by him and Mr. Aitluir (iilnian, and Dr. S. 
Iremeus riinie'- " .Son^s of the Soul" {l«74) '^^^ antliol- 
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tn the development of the worship of praise Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson may be said to have achieved a revolution by 
his series of musical hymn-books, from his " Songs of the 
Church •• (1862) and *' Songs of tlie Sanctuary " (1865) to 
his last revision of *• I^audcs Domini ** (1892). He always 
has been stronger and more independent in the musical 
than the literary character of his books ; but his ** Annota- 
tions upon Popular Hymns" (1893) shows a close famiU 
iarily with the hymn-writers and their w(»rk. Dr. Mdwin 
V, Hatfield, long the clerk of the (ieneral Assembly, was 
himself a hymn- writer of merit. His •'Church llymn- 
Book, with Tunes" (1872), is carefully edited as regards 
both text and music, and, while keeping well witliin the 
lines of established tradition, does not ignore the new poets 
and musicians. In ** The Poets of the Church " (1884) he 
furnishes a kind of biographical connnentary t<) his own 
collection. The " Hynms and Songs of Praise" (»874), 
edited by Drs. U. D. Hitchcock. Zachary Kddy (RefoinKil), 
and Philip SchalT, is the amplest collection, and in its day 
the widest in range of selection. ** Carmina Sanct(»rum,** 
by Drs. Hitchcock and SchafT and Mr. Lewis Ward Miidgc, 
is a smaller collection, but with mucli the same chanicter. 
Dr. Charles Cutlibcit Hall, in his ** ICvangclical Hymnal.** 
.shows himself a decided innovator, drawing upon the latest 
Anglican composers and hynin-writcrs very freely. In 
** The Chunh Praise- Hook " (iSSi), edited by himself and 
Mr. Hubert P. M.iin, Dr. M. Woolsey Strykcr gives a very 
catholic selection, enriched with ten of his cnvn hymns. 
In his •* Church Song" (iS8c>) he increases lliis nnnibcr 
threefold. His hymns in "The Song of Miriam" (1SS8) 
have much beauty of thought, but sometimes fall sh(»rt c>f 
the simplicity and obviousness in expression required for 
the widest popularity. Other Presbyterian hymnodists arc 
Dr. Hervey I). (Irmse, Kev. Mjiher Whitaker, Rev. Aaron 
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R. Wolfe, Rev. Artluir T. Picritnn, Mm, Ilerrick Johnson, 
Anson U. I-. Raiuloli)li. Mrsi. M, 11. Seward {"Allies IJur- 
ney "), and I'mfcssur Robert I'. Uunn. 

The efforts of the reunitfd cluircli and of the Southern 
Assembly to secure satisfactory books of praise were not 
at once successful. After a preliminary balk "The Pres- 
byterian Hymnal " (1874) appeared, untlcrstood to be the 
work chiefly of Dr. J. T. Duryca. In both liymns and 
tunes it fell diicidedly below the better class of American 
hymnaries, but it was twenty years before its revision was 
effected, and then only because the more educated and 
exacliny conjjregations were discardin|f it in favor of pri- 
vate compilations. Even worse in its dolcfulncss of spirit 
and (general fceblenes.s was tlie Southern " I'siilms and 
Hymns for the \Vi>rshi|) of God " (1874), now also super- 
seded by a belter bunk. It is to be rtjjretled that both 
churches have abandoned the Reformed tradition, and 
widened the breach amoii^r Presbyterians, by failing; to jtlace 
the Book of Psalms in the forefront of their h)ni[iaries. 

This necessarily imperfect summary shows tite increasing 
activity of American I'rcpbytenans in many branches of 
scholarly work. It is weakest on tlie literary side, nor can 
it be said that they have contributed largely to the grati- 
fying growth of natioiiiil literature during the present half- 
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aHjuiJtmenis of religious belief to scientific discovery and 
Kpcculiitiuii tllcir iiuituili: lias bcun wise and paiit- lit. VVlicn 
it became ckar ihut the aye of the earth and of man in- 
volved at least a rcinterpretation of the Mosaic account 
of creation, and called in question the clironoloyy uhicU 
Ussher and Newton had extracted from ihc Old Testa- 
ment narrative, there was a slow and qniet acquiescence in 
the fact. The evolutionary theory of the oriyin of species, 
and of man's animal nature, was niut w-th tolenition, except 
in the prosecution of Dr. James Wodrow in the Suutheni 
church. The attempt to elevate science itself to the level 
of a complete philosophy, with the result of reduciny men 
to the rank of parts of nature, governed by necessary law? 
as nature is, and therefore destitute of any real freedom 
of action, was even greeted with favor by some orthodox 
writers, on accomtt iif its supposed coincidence with the 
conclusions of Calvinism. 

There has been, tlierefore, but little ecclesiastical dis- 
turbance along the lines on which the hardest intellectual 
baltleof thuiiye has been foii;^ht ami is rml yet completed. 
That along the lines of literary and hi>toric.d criticism fall- 
to the ne\t chapter. The contro\ersits ami heresy trials 
of this period were, therefore, of niinrjr importance, anil 
witli one e.\ceplioii they attracted almost no attention out- 
side of the church. That exeeiilion was the prosecution of 
I'rofessor David Swing before the Trcsbytery of Chicago, 
in 1874, by I'rofessor I'rancis I.. Tailon, of the Xorthwest- 
ern Seminary, who nl-o was editing the "Interior" ami 
serving a Chicago church as its jiastor. In his editorial 
work his attention w.t^ called to the preaching and jniblic 
acts of a brnthcr-])astnr, I'rofessor D.ivid Swing, Thi; 



minster Church (O.S.) from a chair in Miami University, 
and liad attracted a larjie congre(;ation by his original and 
suggestive sermons. He showed in these tlic mind of a 
prose poet rather ih.in of a logician, while his antagonist 
wa;> a logician before ever>-thing. In certain statL-nients 
found in l'rofi:ssor Swing's published sermons Ur. I'atton 
thought he detected contradictions of the Confession of 
Faith on lUection. I'erseverance, Original Sin, tlie Vicarious 
Sacrifite of Christ, the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, Jus- 
tification by Faith, Plenary Inspiration, Hibliciil Infalli- 
bility, and the C.ill to the Minisiry, besides his "giving 
ihc weight of his influence to the Unitarian denomination " 
by lecturing in behalf of one of their chapels. This long 
indictment was reacheil by logical inferences from Professor 
Swing's words, and ihcsc inferences the latter repudiated. 
The Presbytery, which was composed mainly of new- 
school men, acquitted Professor Swing, after a trial which 
lasted six weeks, by a vote of three to one. As an appeal 
Mas taken to the Synod of Illinois, Professor Swing at once 
announced lii'i ivithdrnw.nl from the church, as he had an 
utter distaste for polemic-;, and his attachment to the Pres- 
byterian Church h.-id bcun much weakened by this experi- 
ence. He gathered an independent congregation, to which 
he preached with no dimimilion of his popularity or in- 
crease of his orthodoxy until his death, in 1894. Two 
men — the Ivsau of lilxrali-in and the Jacob of orthodo.\y 
— were always struggling to the birth iji him, and this kind 
of midwifery greatly added to ICsau's chances. 

The transaction made an un])ka-;ant impression through- 
out the church. I'cw coul<l go with the Pres!)ytery in its 
absolute acquittal of the accused, and not many were sat- 
isfied with the spirit ami manner of the prosecution. Many 
things which were alleged to \novc Professor .Swing's het- 
erodoxy would pa-^s now without a word of comment, still 
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;ss ol objection. It is no longer possible to elevate the 
cstiiiy of I'fiiclopc Hitd Socrates, or the moral character 
f John Sttiart Mill, tu ihc luwl of an issue in duj^inatics. 
Ncithinjj like the same interest attached to the trial of 
Lev. John Miller before the I'rc«ibylcry of New Hruniin'tck 
in 1877, ahhoiiifli he \va!> the son of Dr. Samuel Miller, of 
Princeton Seminary. It \v.is felt on all haniL-i that Mr. 
Miller had put himself outside the pate of I'resbytcriani^im 
hy his rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity, although he 
eld to the proper deity of Jesus the Christ. He also as- 
serted the ajniihilatioR of man by dcnlh until he is raised 
again at the resurrection; and that Christ took upon him 
original sin and was capable of sin. • The decision reached 
by the I'resbytery commanded the assent of the entire 
church. 

There was not quite the same unanimity in approving 
the action of the I'resbyter)' of Huntingdon, I'a., in the 
case of the Rev. J. \V. While, 111 1884. Mr. While evi- 
dently was in a stale of mental reaction against the legal 
conception of rctlemption, and wns striving after one in 
which real should replace jural relations and conceptions. 
He also asserted that the scope of tl?e atonement is fonnd 
defined in its effects upon redecme<t men. On this point, 
and in his conception of the rctiurrection, he showed the 
jnflnence of. Swedenborg's teaching. The Presbyterv*. 
after condemning hi.s teaching on these points, allowed 
him to withdraw from the ministry of the church. This 
gentleness the Synod of Pennsylvania disapproved, while 
applauding the Presbytery's findings on the charges. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

:ongre(;ationai, life and worship of ti 

ciit'kcii. 

c Presbyterian view of the church, it consists 
f assemblies, conyrejjational, presbytcrial, pro 
synodical), national, and ecumenical. Each la 
nbraces as its parts all the lesser which fall wi 
ids, «ind possesses their functions of teaching, \ 
d discipline. Thus the preshytcrial church is 
te of all the conj;rej»ational churches under its t 
re. The ministers (or bishops) resident withii 
are members of the presbyterial church, but 
rej^ational churches, their ordination transfer 
3m the one to the other. 

e Presbyterian system in practice the Presby 
lost important unit. It meets far more freque 
2 larj^er b<Klies can; it elects the members of 
lies, and in the larj;e States those of the Synt 
uper\ision of a mana|;eable area; it has the 
f ordination and of licensure ; it |>ossesses prin 
ion over the ministry of the church; and, thrn 
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"he trials of students before licensure, and of licentiates 
eforc ordination, are a remnant only of this. It also cx- 
rciscd the most direct care over its congrt-gations. Jt met 
i.'ith each church in turn, to take cognizance of its spiritual 
omiilioi), the faithfulness of its minister, the efficiency of 
s eldership, tiie household care of the young, die freedom 
f the people from scandals, and their constLincy in atlend- 
iice on worship and the Lord's Supper. This is continued 
) some extent among the lesser rresbyteriaii iMxIies. but 
ihe American I'rcsbytcry generally exercises its episcop:i1 
functions at a distance, and in a very general way. It 
very commonly has so many churches under its care that 
it could not visit them once in a generation. Its meeting 
witli any of them is but upon invitation, and the spiritual 
benefit (or harm) which results from Ihe vi~it is ihniu^li the 
general indiience of its protevdiiigs rallicr tlian any ilirect 
(iealing with the churih it-^elf. 'lliis is still nmie true, of 
necessity, of the Symxls and the General Assembly. 

For these rcnsoiiii the spiritual life of the church is dc- 
%'ctope<l almost entirely through the congregation. ICach 
local church is what it» ]>cople, its session, and es|>ccially 
its {KLstor, make of it. I1ic jiredominancc of the iiastnr in 
its life, and of the preaching function in its worsliip, is such ns 
would not have been jiossiblcin the ajiostolic age, because 
of the difTercnce in the conception and working of the 
earliest church. That wat a lnKly of great cumplexity. 
and therefore ranked high in the sociohtgical .scule. " The 
simplicity that is in Christ " was not a sim|>liciiy of func- 
tion or of operation, as the AjMistlo describes these in his 
Kpistles to the churches of Corinlli and of Kphesus. All 
the special powers ami cajuicities whicli their new life had 
brought to light in the members of the apostolic church 
were given sc(H>e and exercj-ie in its congregational life 
and its labors for the iutvancc of the gospel. I'lie resultant 
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unity was not that of simijlicily, but of complexity — " the 
whole body fitly juincil I<'i;t;thtr uml coniiiiitlL'J by tlint 
wliich every joint stipplictli, according to the ctfeclual work- 
ing ill the measure of juvery part." 

The ntodeni church has umierijonesociolciyic retrogres- 
sion frimi conipltxily to simplicity. It lias wA been able 
to suppress the bL-iiowal of yifts and the evocation of 
powers for service ; but neither has it furnished a place for 
thcni. They have been obliged to find their scn])c outsi<!c 
the church rather than in it. Thus the nn'ilL-m societies 
for the care of the poor have taken up a work uhich was 
the glory of the early church. The Sunday-school, for 
the exercise of the gift of teaching or " doctrine," has 
been organized outside the congregation, thimgh it gradu- 
ally is making its way back into it. The prayer-meeting 
has been found necessary to give .scope to Christian free- 
dom in tlic exercise of the- gifts t>f supjilication and ex- 
hortation, because the stilT dignity and simjiliiity of the 
Sabbath services left no room for them. The Young 
Men's (and Women's) Christian Associaliiins. the Temper- 
ance societies, the Chri>lian ICinleavor societies jmd tlic 
rest of their kind, are but m> many indications of the wo- 
fnl impoverishment of the life of the congregation through 
its sini[ilification. 

In the actual working of our l're-.byterian churches gen- 
erallv this ei il has reached an e.Mrcnie de\elopnient. The 
habit of s],taking <.f a coiigregali<m as Dr. As or Mr. H"s 
church is but ati espressi(m of ihe fact. I'ractically tlie 
pastor carries ihe u.uli\idc(l work on his o«ii shoulders, 
the pe.vtoii being the oflicial iit\t in importance. l"lie 
Scriptural <iiac'>nate for men ha- been rej^laceil by trus- 
tees, who have only thi; duties <.f collecting pew-rents, 
nnvim' sabri."; .-)iid hilU and kreoliur the i^hiirrh.buildinir 
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|{cther, or is feebly rcjircsciiH;)! by Durcuit Nuctctivs, Iiulics' 
aid Mocitlitit, I'L'wiii^-drcles. niullu'rii' mi;ctiii|{s, and llit 
like; and the effort to restort: it tu its riylitfiii jilacc in t!ii: 
church's order was defeated by :t vuit: uf the l'resbyteriv>, 
after receiviti(r lliu saiictiun of ihe Genenil Assembly <•{ 
1891, and the strong approval of the I'rincetoii Seminary 
faculty.' 

Lastly, the eldership, which has been the ylory anil the 
strength of I'resbyteriiuiisni, is tending to become link- 
more than association with tiiu pastor in a relit^ixns cum- 
mittoe to dispose of matters of discipline and the tike. Us 
active and public futictiims ceiised when the unnua) and 
formal visit;ition of the con{;rej,'nlii>n was yivcn up. lis 
members are tjenerally too busy to do more \\\m.\ attend 
an eveniny meelini; once a muiilh or los, and it is c.\cvp- 
tional to find that tliey re^^ard even the vi-^Llint; <.f the sick 
as (.n<; of the liiilius of the iiiricn. There is, conseipiently. 
apnifoimdilissatisfactionwilhtliL-presciit stains of tlieulder- 
sliip, both arnoni,' its own nienibiTi and elsfwliere. Con- 
ferences are held and j^ipers rc;id w liich eillivr describe an 
impossible ideal or make trifling snj,'t,'estions. The sense 
of niR-xhau.-'tcd possibilities in the office is not wanting, 
but what to di> is not so evident. The |>nrely lay char- 
acter of its niemhers, their ab-orpli<jn in business jjursnils, 
their lack of persnnal rncTsi|;lil and autliorily in tlic con- 
lireKaliini, are all in antagonism to I'rL-sl>yterian history, 
however well these may fit into Dr. Hodge's theory that 
they arc simply the elected re]ire>ientatives of the people. 
That theory, indeed, an<l the general disuse .if or.Iination 
by laying on of hands, have the air of an accnmmodatinn 
to facts rather than the exhibiti'm of an ideal. And the 
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adoption in many chiircTius, mhcc 1872, of the rotary plan, 
by which a part of tlit; session retires from oRict nt the 
close of a specified term and is replaced by fresh duction, 
is quite in harmony wilh tiie present status of nffiiirs, 
though not with history. It was strenuously opposeil by 
Albert Harnes whi^n untlcr discussion. 

The equal vote of the rulinp eldership with the ministry 
on all questions which come liefore tlie courts of tiie church 
is nti essential feature of Presbylerian };uveriinient, but it 
has become anoinalotis throiit,'li the changed relation of 
the elder to the cliurch. The eliter of past days was gen- 
erally a man who w;ls not yrtatly inferior to his piisior in 
doctrinal and Scriptural knowledge. lie had given close 
study 111 theological questions. He had read, if not widely, 
yet attentively and with reflection. He was usually as com- 
petent as his minister to pass judgment on questions wluch 
came before Synod and Presbytery. The young minister, 
indeed, lived in a certain fear of him and of otlier keen 
iheologi.-iiis nf both sexes anunig Ins hearers, who were 
sound on " the finidanieiitals," This is oiore commonly 
true now of the smaller l're--byterian boihes than the larger. 
In ordinary cases the elder of lo-day is far less fully pre- 
I>arcd to sit in judgment u])on the questions which agitate 
the cliarch- He has heen Irjo busy with other pursuits to 
even attempt to keep abreast of the more ihoroiigli and 
professional training .>f the ministrv. He either lakes i|,e 
safe course ..f voting as his minister does, or he is at the 
mercy of p.irty lea.lers. who catch bini with |),irly watch- 
words, progressi\c or al.innist, and commit him to pohcies 
wh.isi: ultimate bearing he is to., hu-y to imderstaml. 

In the ah-etice of emeieni a--istance from his session, 
the pastor .if our day .irdinarily has l,is liands full to over- 
flowing. He has to do all the i.iva-lung, all the pastoral 
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except the financial, and often a good deal of that WhOe 

hU amuKtattit in the KMiion too ^i.'nvraliy hide their talenu 
In a napkin, he has tu trade with hin beyond what their 
oniuunt juHlides, atid the rmult sometimes is bankruptcy. 
Kitted to do one thing well, he has to do many thinffs 
badly, and thus awakens the criticism which ends in a ter- 
minatti>n of the pastoral retatiun. Under such a system it 
is not wonderful that the average duration itf the pastorate 
grows shftrtcr. It is a striking evidence of their adaptabil- 
ity lluit our ministers hold one cliurch as long as they do. 

llie evil is all the graver because of the prevalence cf 
the notion ttiat each church, however hirge, nceils a single 
minister aiid no more. In our large cities it is aa excep- 
tioiial to find n large l*!piscopal congregation which has but 
one miuiHtcr in charge, as it is to lind a Presbyterian church 
which has mttre than its pastor. It is nnt want of means 
which is in the way, but the conception of the pastoral 
ofTice, which exacts that each of its (tccuiuuits shall show 
himself equal to all the multifarious requirements which 
have gutheretl around it, and-that there shall l>c no divis- 
ion of labor among them. Hence the practice of multi- 
plying small city churches beyond all need, each with its 
one )M>ly pragmatic |»astor. I-or a similar reason it has 
been found didicult to effect any arrangement to exempt 
even a distinguished ])re>iclior from pastoral l.ibor, however 
unfttlud he may be to undertake it. In one noteworthy 
case the iH-'ople ceased to attend church, and gave as their 
reas4in, " We want our pastor to preach to us." The pas- 
tiir was a miui of little note, associated with one of the 
greatest ]>rcachers of the age, 

CIt>sely related to this demand for simplification in the 
ministry has Ikcu a demand for sim])licity in all that per- 
tains to tliti worship and forms of the church. This as- 
sumes a I'resbylcrian tradition for simplicity yf which his- 



toiy knows nothinR. The Kirk in its best days, like all 
"the best Reformed churches," in all its public services 
exhibited a dij;riity which has now disappfiired. The min- 
ister of the church still wore liis gown in his jtulpit minis- 
trations, if not also on the street. He bore himself with 
the courtly manner of the old-fashioned geiulcman, and 
was received by his people with a deference which recog- 
nized the ((reatncss of the otlice with which he nas clothed. 
His visits to ihcir homes, like Kdward Irvine's to his Glas- 
gow and London flocks, were not "calls " of neighborly 
familiarity, but the coming and going of one who left an 
atmosphere of grace and consecration in the househ()ld. 
The children never heard him lightly spoken of, not for 
his own sake so much as that of his oflice and his influ- 
ence with them. 

In the ]>ublic services there was a lofty gravity which 
became ihe Imusc of God. The congregation not only lis- 
tened, but, Hihie in han<l, they accompanied their pastor in 
his refercticcs to the teacliings of the Word. They arose 
and stood in prayer, though they sat in singing. The 
elders occupied tbe elders' pew. close to the pulpil, as in 
the Rehmnefl clmrcbes, if America slill. They were chosen 
from the men of wciglit and spirituality of character, and 
many are the te^timnnics to tlie <lecp impression they 
made on the young of the flock by their paternal interest 
in candidates (c.r the communion or for the niiriisiry. 

Communion seasnns came ton scIdom^ — generally twice 
a year onlv — but lliey were time-i of solenniitv i\m\ nut 
of modern'simi.Iieity. The " I., ken." whovc hJMnry goes 
back to the suhapostnlic ages, svmbolined the c<imnnini- 
cant's pkdgtd frieudslii]. «ith Ins L.ird. The language of 
the " aciion-scrnion." the barring or fencing of the tables, 
the \\h'>lc atmosplicre of the rite, were more suggestive 
of the prest"cc of a great spiritual uijstery than the ritual 
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of Canterbury or even Rome. Yet the long tables, draped 
with white, bore witness to the original character of the 
feast spread by the Master for his church, rather than to a 
clerical ceremonial which the people only were admitted to 
share in. ' • 

To-day these things are hardly to be found, except 
among our high-church brethren, the Covenanters. Their 
disappearance elsewhere has been a loss of weight in im- 
pression, and of a sense of the true purposes of worship. 
Man has grown more and God less in our assemblies. 

The discontent with the present status of congregational 
worship has produced a feeling in favor of a liturgy. Drs. 
Greene, Miller, and Krebs among the earlier leaders of the 
General Assembly, and the Hodges at a later date, declined 
to express any disapproval of liturgic forms, although they 
agreed in disapproving of their imposition as a fixed order 
obligatory upcin all, and to the exclusion of free prayer. 
The Hodges felt a warm interest in the movement repre- 
sented by the Church Service Society of the Church of 
Scotland and in its luichologion. Dr. A. A. Hodge himself 
prepared a book of forms for special services, which, how- 
ever, docs not show him to have possessed extraordinary 
gifts as a liturgist. 

In 1855 the late Dr. Charles \V. Baird form.iUy opened 
the discussion of the question in his ** Kutaxia ; or. The 
Presbyterian Liturgies/' in which he showed that the 
sister-chu relics of Italy, Switzerland. France. Germany, 
Holland, ICnj^Hand, and Scotland, in earlier times, had been 
liturgic in practice. He drew from the archives of the 
church the liturgies which bear the great names of Calvin 
and Knox, and interpreted their devout accents to Ameri- 
can ears. Dr. Charles Hodge reviewed the work in the 
••Princeton Review" for July, 1855, and deplored the 
want of a Presbyterian prayer-book to serve both as a 
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life of llu' contjreiialinii differs from 
• >wU))i neilher the deiinniiniilional 
iiily nor the duelrinal e.\acUtude of 



former times. The liiitu nnil ImhiikIh of jiiiiriliiiil iifTiiiity 
liccumu less <listiiii;t tltroti^jli uruJiliT frcfilmii uf iiitcro'iir^-t; 
imtl itilcrtliiiiiiiu w\\\\ (.tlicr Cliri>ii!iiis. IVLshyuriinis may 
still commit tin; SluTltrr Calucliisiii to nicniury in ilicir 
chiklinioil. lull tlicir rijjcr yunrs ;iro iniiiri^Iiu.l by vriti-is 
t.f «» many ^cliuots that thai fiiiuuiis tcxt-btrnk- ..( In-lily 
abstract llicnlo^^y yfiiciiilly fall> iritu tin; iKitk-^minul of 
the iniiiil. Tlicy still, by force i>f lieruility, arv iimrc iu- 
HTcslcd iti dnclrinat qinislimis than arc their fL-llnw-Chris- 
tinns nun (.Tally, bnt in a ililTiTCiil way fr-.in tlifir falliurs. 
TliLTC h ',[ lo.ss ill iliis sviicri.'li>iii bv whiili the tln)Ui;h|s nf 
A Kcnipi- ami l-a-^cal. Ki'blo and \uuniaii. K.-bcrtson an.l 
Kingslcv, lie M.lc by h.Ii; witli llii: tenets nf ibcir veniacii- 
lar Calvinism. In niin.ls ••{ Uie less In^^ltal kind Hie rvMilt 
is a KfL-at ileal ••( t-nllfl1^inn ami irresoliitiun. with a (lis|.i.vi. 
lion ti> kfcti ■ipcri linii-ic- f..r wlialcvcr niTers ii-flf as new. 
Itnt there \< a ^ain aNu in '.he enriehnient «S the s]iininal 
life frnm the fruits ,<i ..ihcr fields, whlcli are vet the Mas- 
ter's domain The liynmaries <if [he ehureh exenii.lify 
this ^'aiii- Were all lliat is n.il from tlie pen nf the Cal- 
vinislie hynnnHhsls. froTii Haxler tn Ilnnar, eliniinaled fr^tu 
the selection, the result Huuhl be a t;reat impuverishnK-nt, 
A duei.led .lain t<> the spiritual life ..f the modern 
clmiches lias lu'en in ^ifl- be-toweil tiiHjn iheni in lliis 
aj-e which are not seen so .liMincily in the pa-l. (Ine ..f 
these is iliL' iiCH sense 'if inlimale personal coinnimiinn with 
the Saviour in what soin.- old writers call ■' the process ,,f 
his life and dealli.resnrrection an.l ascension." Ite(,'innin- 
from the revivals nf r.S57-5u hi b..ih the Ibitish Island's 
and America, there has bd-n a y 
the merely jural Conceplion i>f n 
and a piessin^. mi " in know I' 
resiMicctioii, and llu- fellowship 
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the deepest spiritual si(;ntficaiice of the mysteries of death 
to siti atid rising a^ain to ri^litcousncss, as inadi.' possible 
to us thn>ii[,'K fcll<i\v>l)ip uith Iiiiu Jii all he was and did. 
There U nu rcsiiti)r in s:ilvati<<ii as a judicial transact ton 
liberating men frcni llic jKiialtics of siii. The inner life 
of ciitiflict with t-vil, and victory through failli, is seen li» 
be as-uKrialed willi the yreut transactiims rccnnled in the 
Gospels in a way not to be expressed to the iMnkTslandiiit,' 
in the phtases of any philosophy, or even ihui.loj-y, that 
has been foriniilnieil. Ilence the uelcoiiie stinwn to tliose 
mystical writers whose hnld utterances express ijiis truth 
in jjarable and parailr>x. 

This new phase of L'hrislian experience certainly de- 
])rives the law of condemnation of the protninenee which 
the teachers of the Great Awakening jjavc it in the oiilo 
stt/iilis. I lencc the complaints from the reprcsenlati\ es of 
that school that there is no such "thorough law-work " 
in modern conversions as in those of past generations. 
Sinners come to the rest of faith without sucli niailiienin^; 
visions of their own depravitj-, such jirostratinfi sense of 
the sinfulness of sin, such readine-s to accept even diitnna- 
tion at God's hands as their ju-t reward, a- were seen in 
1735-43. or in tKoo-19. This is true; but if the-e tre- 
niciidoiis emoiions he the ind!S])cns;d)le prerefiui-iles of 
the Christian life, there is no a^ic of the church before the 
rise of rieli-m in Germany wliicli must not be pronounced 
fntallv deficienl. V.\i:\i the ;iposlolie af;e arul that of the 
Reformat;. m \^ill m.t satisfy tliese conditions. It is true 
that I.uther went throui,di exj.criences not less liarmwinn 
in the days .,f his i-norance : but he never l.ioked for them 
in his own people, who had been brou-lit bv e.isivr ways 
mto the li^ht of the j;<»pel. An.! h.'. tike Odvin. dc-cribes 



Htm oone wiin ociore exercising; laiin, out as a nit-iong 
aj)d ili^L-peniii^' experience resulting frum faiti). 

This new view is carrying ihe church b;ick into sym- 
pathy with the Refonners in the niatitr o( the way in 
which men enter upon iho new life. The tksire throws 
less for shar]) crises uf transition from coiisciims i;tuiiity t'l 
conscious fricnilship with (Joil, Thu principle of Christian 
Niirtnre ennnciateil hy Horace Hnshncll in 1.S47 — vi/., that 
a child brought np nnilirr Christian inlhience hiionld never 
kno\v a time wlic-n love to Goil is not an active principle 
in its life — is displacing the ohl assumption that even tlit 
offspnnjj of the ^jodlj- arc the born enemies of GihI ami 
must await the crisis of conversion. In this respect the 
church no Ioni;cr presents the niiity it once cliil in its 
praciival tlienlo^y. In some quarters the as>inniplions of 
the Awakuninj,' still control her action. In others the 
newLT view, which is also the older, has obtained prac- 
tical rccotiniliiin, and the dumand for conscious cnver^ion 
is no lon-er made of Ihc children .if tlic church. 

Another jjrace bestowed on the motlern church, and one 
closely comiected vvilli this new sense of direct relation to 
Christ, is the spirit of helpfulness. The nert^hborhood of 
the Master is found to he no place f-r idlers in the vine- 
yard. So there has been a ilevelopnicnt of spontancims 
activity in the churches, which, as has been shown, t'ntd-i 
itself badly sniteil with n.oni in the chnrch as popularly 
understood- an<i itrf;ani/cd. The new wine, in many in- 
.■-tances, has bur>t the old bottles. 

With this at>t. has come a peril of doiu- and o*erd.>i,i-. 
without the vocation and the leading: which nni-t come 
before ri;;ht spontaneous .-iction. l'nf..rtiinate, too, has 
been the t,'rowint,' dispo^iiinn to pr..i«>M- that the church 
shall take the wh.ilc social burden on her sh<.uldcrs. and 



nold herself responsible for the riyht conduct of affairs 
which belong properly to the state. Into the spliere of 
state action — the sphere of riyhts and of liiw — the chiirth 
may nut enter, except as announciny the great pilnciptes 
uf S(ici;d duty. She is not made a judge or a divider be- 
tween rich and poor or between labor and capilal. Nor 
is it hers to decide by wliat methods tlie state is |u deal 
with the problems of slavery or intemperance nr the .social 
evil, aIthou)jh she has the rigiit to insist thai they .■•hall 
nut be ignored. She can undertake these ihiti^- only at 
the sacrifice of far liiglier interests, at the peril nf forfeit- 
ing her pruper spiritual influence. 

The institutional church, which has grown ii|i in our 
great cities as the result of this new interest in social prob- 
lems, is a -sign of good. It is a return to apostuljc ideals 
in ninny respects, especially in gelling rid of lliiil .-everauce 
of the spiritual from the muterial in ministering to liiunari 
needs which stands in such contrast to all the precedents 
of the New Testament. It may result in a re>tnrati<>n of 
the manifi.Id activities of tlic ciuirches of the first days, 
and tlins reclaim for the gospel the gracious activities to 
which it gave the first impulse. No doubt it will make 
many mistakes in llic jirocess, and learn by its mistakes. 

The discipline of the modern church over its own mem- 
bers has become a matter of some dilVicnlly, in view of 
the church's divisiuns. and t!ic readiness of many of tiicse 
lo npcn their arms to persons whose stay in the others has 
become uncnnifurtable. In some of our religious bodies 
there is hardly a pretense of exercising discijjline over 
Iheir lay members. In others il is abandoned to the judg- 
ment of each congregation, an<i can rise no higher than 
[Ik- local and temporary sense of propriety in each. The 
I'resbyterian churches always have confessed their respon- 
sibility, both local and collective, for seeing that the walk 
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■ad oonvemtlon of their people is according to godliness. 
The icope of thii reiponsibility has bt;t;ii narrowed and its 
efficiency weakened by the notion that none but the com- 
municanta in the church are iti memben ; and even when 
there hai been a dittpositifm to enlarge the conccptiim. it 
has been too generally by indndii^ merely " the children 
of the church " who, through youth or ind^cinon. liara 
ncrt yet become communicants. In tMs reiqiect the Con- 
gregationaliat conception of the church has displaced that 
which is distinctively I'rcsbyterian, to the diminution of 
the church's social influence, and to the injury of her non- 
communicant members. The present tendency to assert 
for the churcl) a firmer and broader influence u-ill help to 
correct this, and will bring even our Independent bretliren 
to see that the demand for a church-mcmbership individu- 
ally asxiired of tiicir conversion docs not place the church 
ht a iMwitioi) fittcil to meet the wiritil nccti, niid is nut in 
linmioiiy with the teachings (if the New Textamcnt. Soci- 
ology promises to piny havoc with ecclcsiolt^- of that 
type. 

In view of these openings toward a new development 
we Cannot regard the American church, either as mean- 
ing R congregation or embracing a "denomination," ok an 
iiccomplishcd fact. Thus far, indeed, there has been little 
that is distinctly American in our religious life, am) that 
little not the most laudable. All our sects, except a few 
to which we refuse the Christian name, are of Ktimiteaii 
origin. We have been singularly barren in ecclesiastical 
originality, while original in nearly nil other fields of 
national life. The national instinct, iiuleeil, has hardly 
touched the churches, as yet, with its unifying power. 
We are still in the colonial .-(tage, abounding in Iiuropcan 
elements of all sorts, but not yet American. 

The manner in which the [Kilitical unity of the n.-ition 
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THE liEVISION C()N]kMVt:kSV. ^M 

Half a century ago tlie yrcat controversies were wa^ed 
between our religions households. It was churcli aj^aiiist 
church, or sect ayainst sect. \\'hcii a collision of opinion 
arose within a eliurch, it generally resulted iii a ciivi.sinn, 
or in the furmation of a new .sect to represent the worsted 
)]rinci]>Ie. Our ccclesia.siical pnliiics had th'jsimjilii'ilyaiui 
directness seen in an ancient Grcik cily, where the victori- 
ous jxirty generally expelled the minority, and iIuli secured 
an efTeclive unanimity. It was a ciiniinon plia will) those 
wiio c.\j)ressed llieir dissent froni the j^osilion takfu by 
their own chnr-:!!, that they should k-ave it in iJcacL-. ami 
either Sfck fellowship in some hmiy which agreed with 
tlieni, or fnrm ;i new one for themselves. 

This breaking iij» religions coinnninions " with a light 
heart " is beeome les.s the liahit of our American Christians. 
It begins to he recognized that doctrinal iniifomiity is not 
the most precious possession a church can claim, and may 
be bought at ton high a price. What once would have been 
sejKirate seels begin to be parlies within the chiirL-hcs, and 
the iHscns.sinns which would havejiccu waged across sec- 
tarian lines are now carried on in a more brotlierly fashion 
williin the .'^ame Imdy. 

It is noticeable that the questions which perplex one 
church are those which are pressin;; fur an answi-r in some 
shape in the others also. All the churches arc feeling the 
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It was in the British churches that the alteration of the 
church's relation to the Westminster standards was pro- 
posed. First the United Presbyterian Church of Scothuul 
— the church which had sent its missionaries to America be- 
cause unconditional subscription to the Confession of Faith 
was not required by the Synod of Philadelphia — adopted 
in 1S79, after prolonj^cd debate, a *' Declaratory Act its t<> 
the Sense in which the Confession is to be Understood,** 
which shifted the emphasis from the |M)ints |>eculiar to Cal- 
vinism to those in which Calvinists are in agreement with 
other Christians. . Next the Free Church, which refused 
recoj(nition to the new-school church of America its un- 
sound in its Calvinism, was planning a similar declaration 
as to the sense in which it required subscription to the 
standards. Lastly the newly vigorous Presbytcrijin Church 
of ICngland was adopting in 1889 briefer Articles of Faith, 
twenty-four in number, tis a .summary of the Westminster 
Confession of l^aith, to which ministers and ciders might 
assent at their ordination. 

These examples acted the more directly ui>on the Ameri- 
can church because of the closer relations which had been 
fostered by the Reformed Alliance, and through the vigor- 
ous theological literature created by the young I'ree Church 
ministry. I'^or years there was a silent observation of what 
was happening abroad, and a feeling that the same problem 
must be solved in America also. Sound, but not ultra, con- 
.servalives, like Dr. Archibald A. Ilodge, did not hesitate 
to express a willingness to go as far. at least, as the Hritisli 
churches were going for the relief of troubled consciences, 
lie reprinted the Declaratory Act of the United IVcshy- 
terian Synod in his "Commentary on the Confession of 
I'aith** (Philadelphia. 18S5). and he told me that he saw 
no objection to the same step being taken by the American 
church. 
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The air. indewl, was urowini; electric, but the Khuck 
which brouiiht ilowii thu iivalunchv ciimc from the coiiHcrv- 
ativc I'rciibytvry uf I'hilailvlithia. It sunt a muinoriiil In 
the General Assembly ffikiii){ it t« revise the prool-texts 
printed with the Shurler Catechism, which a sounder exe- 
gesis had shown to be not iilways the l>est fur (he puqiose. 
To this there was no ({rcat objection from any qtiiirter, and 
the work h:L<i since been done. Itnt the meiiioriid, by ils 
very success, siij;tjested a bolder step. In the General 
Assembly of iJtSy memorials were presented from rdtuen 
Presbyteries askin^i it to take steps toward ,1 revisiim of 
the Westminster Confession. The Assembly, without a 
division, resolved to transmit an overture tf> the Presby- 
teries askin{{ their sense of the projiricty of attcm])tin(r a 
revision, and what clian^jes tliey ttioii^ht uccessar)'. 

The constitutionalily of the overture was challeii^etl, 
especially by the lawyent iti the conservative win); of the 
church. The Ado])tin},' Act of i7Ki> (p. O5) had (Jeclared 
that the Confession should be " unallendilc, unlesN two 
thirds of the Presbytcriex shall projHtse alterations or 
amendments, and [these] shall be a^^rued to and enacted 
by the General Assembly." It was claimed that this re- 
served the initiative to the I'resbyteries, and that the Gen- 
eral Assembly could not move in tlic matter until two thirtls 
of the Presbyteries invited it to do so. The action, Ikhv- 
ever, of the Synod of 1787 did not vitiate the overture of 
i88q, which pro])osed and sanctioned no alteration in the 
Confession, but merely sui;j;estcd to tlic Presbyteries that 
now was the time to do it unitc<lly if they desired to. A 
much bolder course, indeed, had l>cen taken by the As- 
sembly of 1803, which had directed one of its committees 
" to consider whether .iny, and, if any, what, alterations 
ou(;ht to be made in the Confession of Faith." 

The rcsjmnse to the overture from the Presbyteries of 
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the church was Huq)risinK both in the extent of the desire 
for a change it eh'cited and the enipht'usis with which it was 
expressed. Up to the opening of the question there must 
have been a steady growth of disscitisfaction which had 
found no utterance. Not only among new-school men and 
among the younger ministers was this shown, but in all 
classes. Ur. Henry J. van Dyke, who htid made no secret 
of his sympathy with the ** I^eclaration and Testimony'* 
movement, Drs. James McCosh and J. T. Dutlield of 
Princeton College, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. I lenry C. 
McCook, Dr. William O. Campbell, and other old-school 
men, were as emphatic as Drs. Philip SchafT, Howard 
Crosby, K, R. Craven, Hcrrick Johnson, Stcfihen \V. 
Dana, Charles L. Thompson, and others on the new- 
.school side. 

The opposition, however, was strong, able, and resolute. 
The faculty of Princeton Seminary (Drs. Clreen, WarlieUI, 
C. \V. Hodge, etc.) were a unit in opposition, and with 
them stood Dr. Patton, now the president of the college. 
They were reinforced by Dr. Sheikf, of Union Seminary, 
and Dr. John de Witt, of the Chicago Seminary. On the 
.siime side .stood Drs. John Hall, Samuel T. Lowrie, and 
George P. Hays, with Judge Drake of Missouri, and a 
host of lawyers among the elders. Professor C. A. Hri;^gs 
occupied a rather ambiguous position, as fearing that the 
Confession if revised might leave him less sailing-room 
than he then enjoyed. His pamphlet, ** Whither?" cer- 
tainly throws cold water on the proposal to revise, although 
he finally voted for the New York Presbytery's resolution 
for ** revision, understanding the word to be used broadly as 
comprehending any Confessional changes." The direction 
in which this last expression points was taken by twenty- 
one of the Presbyteries, begiiniing with that of All)an\ , 
which overtured the General Assembly for an entirely new 
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Confession of Faith. Others expressed their de^re for a 
brief slatvmcnt of the chureh's estwntial doctrine, which 
should not supersede, but stand beside, the Confession, 
after the fashion of the Scotch Dccluratory Act 

The reasons given for revision were ver}' various, but 
some were so generally expressed as to permit of their 
being stated as the mind of tlie churcli. It was said tliat the 
Confession was both defective and excessive in statement. 
Tfie church had undergone great changes since the West- 
minster divines had been in session. It had been led Into 
a tieeper sense of the love of God to mankind, of the work 
of the Spirit in the hearts of men, and of the church's voca- 
tion as a missionary agency. The Confession contained no 
e.vplicit recognition of the love of God to men, and no con- 
fession of the church's tluty townrti the nations that sit in 
darkness. It w.is explicit enmigh as to controversial ]x>ints 
which were of interest to the seventeenth century. It had 
nothing to say of Ihe isMucH nf modem debate — of the great 
conflict, for instance, between materialistic science and spir- 
itual religion. 

On the other hand, it went beyond the teachings of 
Scripture in explicitly asserting the reprobation of the 
wicked, in refining as to the number of the elect being inca- 
pable of increase or ducrea.<ie, in speaking of " elect iuf>ants " 
with the evident implication that some are reprobate, and 
in declaring the HLslinp of Rome to be the Antichrist. 
The third chapter of the Confession, which treats "Of 
Go<l's ntcrnal Decree," was the center of the whole de- 
bate, the consen'atives insisting that every part of it Was 
either a primary statement of the Calvinistic principle or a 
necessary inference from it, while the revisionists declined 
to regard logically ncccswry inferences ah necessarily true. 
This, indi-cd, the conservatives concc<led in refusing to 
admit that if there be "elect infants" there must also be 



"reprobate infant!)." Tlw Westminster ilivincs, as Dr. 
C. P. Krauth showed in his reply ti> Ur. Cliarles ilodne on 
this puint, u'otili) nut liiive Hliriink from tlie iTifercncc. It 
shows liow tirciit the ehanne which lias taken place in our 
conception of Goii's chariLCtcr, llial not a single opponent 
of revision wonlit subscribe to the opinion which the au- 
thors oi tiic Confes-iion actually held and meant to express. 
Many of tlicm even refused to believe that the doynia of 
infant damnation !iad ever been held by Calvinisls. 

The opponents of revision aryneti (i) tiiat it was ilan- 
(jerous, as likely to lead to cliangcs which would inijKiir 
" the integrity of the Reformed or Calviiii.slic system " — 
Professor II. H. Smith's phrase, of which conservatives 
were now less afraid than when ihey voted it out of the 
Basis of Union. It is true thai the leading' advocates of 
revision were plcd^'ed to resi-t snch cliaML,'L's, and were 
ready to have the Comniiliee on Uevi^ion in-triicted to 
reject llu-m if ])ropi)sed, To many, however, reproIjalii)n 
or prcterilion belon^'ctl to that iiuei^rity. ami liicy were 
alarmetl by the urgency for its excision. They also were 
alarmed, and with some reason, by the wikl and U»»^ criti- 
cisms of the Confession in which some of the advocates n( 
revision — not the leaders, however — indiilj^ed themselves. 

They also {2) objected to revivioti as needless, .since " the 
clastic formula of .subscri])lion " employed by the American 
church bonnd its otTlce-hcarers only to " 'sincerely receive 
and adopt the Confessinn. . . . a-* conlainin;,' the System 
of Doctrine tauLjlit in the Holy ficriptures." This, they 
insisted, meant simply the Uefornied or Calvini^tLc ';y-tein 
in its intc^'rity, apart from the special i)eculinrities of state- 
ment cmjilnyed by the frarners of the Conft— inn. Sub- 
scription did not carry with il nmiualiriid and iitiHmitcd ac- 
ceptance (tf the Confession, but only c)f its essential articles. 
This plea, as Ur. Craven showed, was not in accordance 
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with the history of the church and the expression of its 
mind by several General Assemblies. These ideiiiifieil the 
Confession itself with " the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures." The riyht to even public exception 
to any staten^cnt in the Confession was abolislied by the 
Old Side at the division of 1 741, and was not re;iaserted 
by the New Side at the reunion of 1758, with the cxpre.-s 
exception of " so much of the xxiiid Chapter as fjivcs au- 
thority to the civil magistrate in matters of religion." That 
chapter was cliant;cd in 1786-87. thuscliminiiiiiiij the ex- 
ception. The same Synod orijiinatcd the formiil;i uf assent 
at ordination still in use: " Do you sincercl)' rtcci\e and 
adopt the Confession of Faith of this Church, as ciiiiiaitiinfj 
the System of Doctrine lauyht in the Holy Scri]>uires? " 
The Synod also declared the books which made \\\i its con- 
stitution to be " the standard of our doctrine, ^;ovenimcnt, 
discipline, and worship." Neither it nor the earlier As- 
semblies rcgardcfl it as beini^ " the system of doctrine " or 
" the standard of doctrine " mixed up with other matters. 
The Assembly of 1824 described tlic doctrinal standards 
of the church as" a summary of those divine truths wliich 
are diffused throu^dioitt the sacred vobime," and added: 
"They as a system of doctrine, therefore, cannot be aban- 
doned, in our opinion, without an abandonment of the Wi.rd 
of God." They ai;ain speak of them as " the system of 
doctrine which men of sound learnint;. full of the Holy 
Ghost and mi[,'hty in tlie Scripliircs, have devised from the 
oracles of the Iiviiii; God." In a word, the Confession is 
the system to which the church rcijuires its ministers, eKicrs. 
and deacons to sub'^crihc. That system is contained in it 
in the sense in which " tlie Word of God is contained in 
the Scriptures of the Old and .\'ew Testaments," as ortho- 
dox men imdcrstanil that formula and rationalists do not. 
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integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system no more 
exists legally than does the liberty to except whatever, is 
not essential to the evangelical system held by Calyinists 
and Arminians alike. The church has no more drawn the 
one line than the other. The attempt to draw the former 
line was defeated in 1869 by the conservatives of the old- 
school church. Those ministers of the church, therefore, 
who betrayed their lack of sympathy with the essentials 
of Calvinism during the debate on revision had just the 
same rights in the church as those who avowed their Cal- 
vinism but expressed their dissent from any of the state- 
ments of the Confession. Both were there on toleration 
simply — a toleration growing out of the impossibility Dr. 
Charles Hodge confessed (p. 140) of requiring subscription 
to an elaborate Confession, but never officially defined as 
to its limits. The debate should have opened the eyes of 
the conservatives to the doctrinal uncertainty of the church's 
position. The church's creed should be one to which the 
ministry could subscribe as unreservedly as the bridegroom 
answers in a marriage. This was what was required of her 
ministers and elders in the earlier period of her history. 
When this ceased to be possible with regard to the Con- 
fession of Faith, the remedy should have been found in an 
alteration of the document, and not in treating the language 
of the act of subscription as an " elastic formula,** when the 
terms bear no such sense. 

Much stress was laid upon the fact (3) that nobody but 
ministers and elders had to subscribe the Confession, as 
persons were received to the membership of the church 
upon the confession simply of their faith in Jesus Christ. 
This had not been the practice of the new-school churches, 
in which Congregationalist influences had led to the adop- 
tion of extended articles of belief and covenants as terms 
of communion. Hut it was the law of the reunited church. 
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and there had been a general conformity of local practice 
to its requirements. When, therefore, the members of the 
church complained of any statement in the Confession, 
and urged a revision, it was answered that they need not 
trouble themselves about it, as they were not required to 
assent to it. 

This, however, was not the whole truth of the matter. 
The Confession is officially described as that of the I're8< 
byterian Church, not of its miniiitry and eldership. And 
in our country distinctions between clergy and people do 
not count for much. Every man is expected to stand up 
for the creed of his church as he does for the platform of 
his party. The Roman Cathonc workmen in our shops 
and factories must have an answer ready when they are 
challenged as to the dogma of papal infallibility or the 
immaculate conception ; the Daptist must hnvc his reasons 
for immersiim and close communion; and so along the 
whole line of denominational peculiarities. 

The debate on revision brought tlic extreme statements 
of the Westminster standards into strong light, and threw 
the members of the church ever)'wlicre ujton the defen- 
sivc. Reprobation and infant damnation became topics of 
common conversation. Presbyterians had to declare where 
they stood on these points, without the least reference to 
the fact that they never had subscribed the Confession. 
It was felt that the whole membership of tlie church had 
a vital interest in its authoritative statements uf doctrine, 
and that a normal confession must be one which is both 
intelligible and credible to the pcojilc at large. 

It also was said (4) that the alleged defects of the C<>n< 
fession were not serious matters, as no Confession of Faith 
could be expected to state the whole faith of the church, 
but only to establish the lines of definition a.id defend 
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which are essential to its doctrinal inte^'rity. It was an- 
swered that this was true enough, and that the divines at 
Westminster would have dune their work much better if 
they had borne the princijilc in mind, liut the thinfi.-i to 
be omitted must not be such fundamentid irutlis as l!ie Im e 
o( God to mankind, which is nowlieru stated witli explicit- 
ness. Neither should the operation of the Spirit in men's 
hearts, a|>art from his comforting and sanctifying believers, 
have been left to Inference. In truth, sinee tiie ilays nf 
Jonathan Edwards, and starting, indeed, fruni hi.-^ later 
theological development, there had been a shifting of the 
theological center from the sovereignty lo tlie love of Gi-il. 
This had been the root of the larger activity uf the ehureli 
in the mis-ion field and in works of charily at home. This 
had sujiplied a new theological jVerspcclive to the ])re.Kli- 
ing even nf |)r. Siicdd and Dr. llatl. Hut lite Conles>i->n 
was out o( harmony with all this. 

It was argued also (5) ihal in >pile of its alk-e<l omis- 
sions and excesses the Confession had served the church 
for nearly two centuries and a half of s|>k-ndid growth and 
achievement. This argument was gL-ncrally allowed to 
pas.s, but it had the least foundation of any. American 
l'resbyierianism..in all its eleven branches, did net cotUaiTi 
one third <)f the descendants of the rresbyterian immigra- 
tion to America. This fact and the division and subdivi-i- 
ion of the church were <!irectly traceable lo the schola-tic 
and one-sidedly intellectual cliaraclLT, and the resulting 
tendency lo doctrinal niceties and polemic-, wliicli ihe 
Westminster standards have imparted to I'resbyteriani-m. 

As the voting proceeded the con-ervatives at first wen- 
disposed to in-i-t that nolhing less than a twn-thirds ina- 
inritv would «arr;iiH llie A-scmhlv in riroceediiiL; furtlur. 
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over with nineteenth^centuiy omendmenti could not fonn 
B homogeneous whole. 

This state of feeling; wai indicated in the final vote. The 
vote of 147 Presbyteries was needed to adopt any of tlie 
overtures. The highest number received by any was 1 14, 
and this number was given for four. The rest, with four 
exceptions, ranged from 105 to 113, while the exjilicit vote 
in the negative ranged from 61 to CD. But the latter were 
reinforced by fifteen l*rcsbyterics (mostly on the mission 
field) which made no report; thirteen others {two on the 
mission field) whicli reported no action on the overtures ; 
and seventeen which refused to act on them as doubting 
their constitutionality. Fifteen out of these three groups 
had voted fur revision in 1890. 

The support of the overtures did not come by any means 
from those Presbyteries alone which had supported the 
original proposal. The twenty-four Presbyteries of the 
Cherokee nation, Chillicothe, Dubuque, Ebenczer, Hunt- 
ingdon, Kingston, La Crosse, North Laos, North Texas, 
Palmyra, Peoria, Platte, Portsmouth, Redstone, Rock River, 
Sacramento, St. Louis, San Francisco, Shcnango, Spring- 
field, Trinity. Washington, Wooster, and yCanesville, all Iiad 
voted with the minority in 1890. They now voted for itU 
or nearly all the overtures — as did Pittsburg for sixteen of 
them, Philadelphia for nineteen, and New Hrunswick fur 
twenty-one — and woulil have carried them if the revision- 
ists had kept their ranks. Hut in <idditton to the fifteen 
abstentionists alreaily referred to, the lliJrty-onc Presby- 
teries of Albany, Chemung, Chippewa, Kast Oregon, I"ree- 
port. Grand Kapids, Indianapolis, Iowa City, Jersey City, 
Larned, Logansport, Mahoning, Mankato, Mauince, Mil- 
waukee, Montana, New Vork, North River, Otsego, Pe- 
toskey, Pugct Sound, Rothester, St. Clairsville, St. Law- 
rence, S«>]omon, Southern Oregon, South Florida, Stockton, 
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one; the salvation of the heathen by God's grace, without 
the preached Word, was admitted as possiblt:; that of all 
infants dyintj in infancy was clearly stated; the pope was 
not to be pilloried as Antichrist, nor marriat;c with Roman 
Catholics explicitly forbidden; and the power of ministers 
to retain and remit sins was pronounced to be " ministerial 
and declarative" only. Hut the doctrine of reprobation 
or pretention was not eliminated, as had been asked by 
over a hundred I'resbyteries. On this point, it is said, 
Princeton was most determined and most persuasive. Six 
of the twenty-four members of the Coniniittea of Kevi- 
sion ' recorded their disisent from llie result in the case of 
Chapter III. 

It now fell to the advocates of revision to decide whether 
half a loaf was better th.m none, or the contrary, A large 
number of thcni must have concluded that it was better to 
lay the whole subject on thi; shelf for the time than adupt 
a truncateil revision, which might stand in the way of one 
more perfect. At the same time there was a decided feel- 
ing among many that the church had taken the wrong 
course, as revision would necessarily prove more irritating 
to one half the church and less satisfactory to the other 
than would the preparation of a new creed, less scholastic 
and more practical in character. The report of the com- 
mittee offered nothing' but sundry patches of new cloth on 
an old garment, and the whole effect was incongruous in 
the extreme. A sixteenth-century document blistered 

I Tlie c™iT„iltee con-i-tol o( Dr, Willinm K. KiU-fls eh.iiniian ; Pr. 
William K. M...iti:, 'ivr.intv : Hr. \Villi:iM> llcnry <;rtcn. Dr. Matlliew II, 
Ri.l,lk. Dr. Willi. J, Ikvdi'iT. Hr. K-liv^inl 1 1. Mnrri., J)r. M.-rrick Ji.hn- 
son, Dr. \\\\\am .\k>v.in.l,-t. Hr, Kl..-ni-f,r l.r-kinf, Dr. Jniiu-v T. I.clnvivll, 
l>r. S.iiimd J. Numll-, 1 Ir. IM.vara K. IliirUli.ill.r, l>r. HoUri K. l;.".tli; 
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over with nineteenth-century amendments could not form 
8 homogeneous whole. 

This state of feeling was indicated in the final vote. The 
vote of 147 Presbyteries was needed to adopt any of the 
overtures. The hi^rhest number received by any was 1 14, 
and this number was given for four. The rest, with four 
exceptions, ranged from 105 to 1 1 j, while the explicit vote 
in the negative ranged from 61 to 6S, llut the latter were 
reinforced by fifteen Presbyteries (mostly on the mission 
field) which made no report ; thirteen others (two on the 
mission field) wliich reported no action on the overtures; 
and seventeen which refused to act on them as doubting 
their constitutionality. Fifteen out of these three groups 
had voted for revision in 1S90. 

The support of the overtures did not come by any means 
from those Presbyteries alone which had supported the 
original proposal. The twenty-four Presbyteries of tlie 
Cherokee nation, Chillicothe, Dubuque, Hbenezer, Hunt- 
ingdon, Kingston, La Crosse, North Laos, North Texas, 
Palmyra, Peoria, Platte, Portsmouth, Redstone, Kock Kiver, 
Sacramento, St. Louis, San I'rancisco, Shenaiigo, Sj)riiig- 
fieUI, Trinity, Washington, W'ooster, and Zanes\'ille, all liad 
voted with the minority in 1890. Tliey now voted ft>r :ill 
or nearly all tiie overtures — as did Pittsbuqj for sixteen of 
them, Philadelphia for nineteen, anil New HrUuswick fur 
twenty-one — and would have carried them if the revision- 
ists had kept their ranks. Itut in addition to the fifteen 
abstentionisis already referred to, the thirty-one Presby- 
teries of Albany, Chemung, Chippewa, Kast Oregon, Free- 
port, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Iowa City, Jersey City, 
Lamed, Logansport, Mahoning, Mankato, Maumee, Mil- 
waukee, Montana. Nuw York, North River, Otsego, Pe- 
toskey, Pugct Sound, Rochester, St. Clairsville, St. Law- 
rence, Solomon, Southern Oregon, South Florida, Stockton, 
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Syracuse, West Jersey, and Whitewater, all of which had 
voted for revision in 1890, now voted against the overtures 
about as evenly as the conser\'ative Presbyteries above 
mentioned voted for them. This in a few cases may have 
been the result of a shift of control of the Presbytery from 
one party to another, but it cannot have been true in most 
cases. These Presbyteries wanted revision, or something 
like it, as much as ever, but not after this fashion. 

The four overtures which fell below the average of sup- 
port were the first, third, fourth, and the second half of the 
fifteenth. The first proposed to insert into the list of the 
things which " move us to a higl\ and reverend estimate 
of the Scriptures " a statement of the external evidences. 
This belated bit of apologetics received but 97 votes. The 
third was the rcst«itement of the doctrine of reprobation, 
which represented Princeton's ultimatum. It was rejected 
by 107 votes against it to 67 in its fcivor. The fourth 
eliminated the "six days' ''.limit out of the statement of 
creation, and it received 100 votes to 74 in the negative. 
The second half of the fifteenth, on which a separate vote 
was asked, was offensive to the conservatives. Drs. Green, 
Patton, Alexander, and Leftwich, and Messrs. Junkin and 
Stratton had appended an expression of their dissent from 
it to their signatures to the report. It enlarged the state- 
ment of the Confession as to the regeneration of elect per- 
sons in the absence of the ordinary means from ** all other 
elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of the Word.'* to " all other elect persons, 
who are not outwardly called by the Word." It also was 
in the minority by 92 negative to 81 affirmative votes. 
The overture just preceding, which would have struck out 
the language as to ** elect infants," received but 105 votes 
to 68. 

The Assembly of 1893 received over sixty memorials 
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asking tlie preparalioi) of a new and shorter crcud, but 
voted to lay the matter aside. In this decision tlierc was 
a general ucquieaceiice. The church was weary of the dis- 
cussion. It was felt that the whole subject Jiad bet'ii taken 
up by the wrony handle, with the result of obtaining the 
maximum of irritation and the minimum of relief. 

Here the matter lias rested, but cannot continue to do 
so f(ir many years. The discussion placed the cliurcli per- 
manently ill such a relation to its own Cunfcssiun as makes 
it impossible for it to retain the place it had held before 
1889. The work of the Westminster diiines has been 
challenged as inadequate in its statement of the gospel of 
divine grace, and as presumptuous in its iiandling of divine 
mysteries. This has been done not by some obscure and 
isol.ated group of theologians, but by men of the largest 
influence in every part of the church. Its statements on 
matters of vital importance have Ken declared ini.satisfac- 
tury by more ihan a majority of the I'robylcries, and the 
subslitulion of other statements has been approved. In 
this the church has gone much too far to stop, but the 
delay will not be wasted if some attention be given to as- 
certaiiiiiiii a better mode of procedure than was adopted 
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Huguenot Church of France repeat the Swiss. The church 
of the Pfalz drafted its own Heidelberg Catechism as its 
confession. The Scottish Kirk in Knox's dciy was well 
acquainted with the confessions of the continental churches, 
but it prepared a confession of its own, a document full of. 
the spirit and the flavor of Scotland. No church thou^^ht 
of playing the role of theological parasite, in the fashion 
of the hermit-crab, as Professor Drummond describes it. 
It was felt that the weight and force of the collective testi- 
mony of these churches was greatly increased tiirough 
each testifying, ** in its own tongue *' and its own terms, 
*' the wonderful works of God.** It is to this freedom of 
individual utterance that the British churches are now re- 
turning, for the Scottish Declaratory Acts cannot but lead 
to the step already taken by the Presbytenan Church of 
Kngland. It will be in accord with the oldest traditions 
of the Reformed churches if their American representa- 
tives, laying aside the helmet of brass and the coat of mail 
devised by the divines of Westminster for a scholastic- 
polemic age, should go forth to the world with an expres- 
sion of their own insight into Scriptural truth, their own 
statement of those great doctrines of grace which exalt 
God and humble man. 

It is true that we are told — and Dr. Hriggs seems to 
agree in the statement — that the modern church has not 
the ability to do anything half so good in that line as the 
We.stminster divines did. That .statement is extremelv 
doubtful. They were not men of the first order of iheir 
own time. The great names which mo.st adorn the Puri- 
tan age, with the exception of Samuel Rutherford, are all 
wanting fn)m the list of the Assembly. James Usshcr, 
Sle])hen Charnock, Thomas Brookes. John Owen. J<»hn 
Howe. Richard Baxter, Robert Leighton. were all absent. 
William Twiss, Herbert Palmer, Stephen Marshall, An- 
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thony Tiickncy, and Jolm Lii;hlfout were the best thcolo- 
tjinns iintoii^; lliviii, mid not nnc uf Ihviii but the l:ist siir- 
vivcd \\\> :i^c ill iiny pruduciion \A his yvw. Tliuir nltempt 
tu stipitlciiK-itt tlicir work w> iiii Assembly by a cumtiiuii- 
tary on tin: Scriptures |iru\t;d a failure. ICven tticir col- 
lective riTDuLu failed tu Hoat tlieir !<ai)less " Aniiutatiuiis " 
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< r the most orthodox type as rt:(;ards some of thciic ul1c(;c(l 
discrepancies, while they hmit the coDcesvioii to a tniieh 
smaller number of instaneni than the ne^utive crliicK altei^e. 
It is admitted that tlie Hebrew and Greek texts cuntaiii 
some errors of statement, and the problem is iiow these are 
to be accounted for without yiviiiir up the Jtihlt: as an in- 
spired KU'de of huma.i life. 

The two ways wliich have been stijigtstcd arc (i) to 
ascribe the errors ,ind inaccuracies to tlie cojij ii-ts' lack of 
care in transcription, ur (3) to modify the tunccptiim <if 
divine inspiraliiin so as to leave room for liiniian error in 
the inspired man with ret,'ard to matters vvhitli do not 
pertain to " tcichin^;, reprouf, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness," To miii<!s of the coiiscrvaii\ e type tlie 
former solution of the dillicidty very natur;illy Lonunciiils 
itself, .ns apparenlly the safer, and as invohiti^; 110 nn)difi. 
cation of the usu.il conccjjtions of the divine dealiiif^s with 
nicn. It is not. however, one which finds any warrant in 
the WtstniiriMcr Ccnfcssi-m. wliich declares that " tlie Old 
Testament in llc!>rcw and the New Testament in (ireek 
beint; imnic.liatily insjiired by Ga.I, ariil by liis siTi^,'L.Iar 
care and provi.lence kc]>t pure in all ai^es, are lliciefore 
aulheiitita!; so ,is, in all controversies of relit,'i')n, the 
church U finally to .-ippL-.d to them,'" The inHl.ors ..f this 
statement ccrtaiiilv did not rc^;ard llie ilivine elhcicriLy as 
less cnli-ted in the pre-ervaliun of the Scriptures from error 
dnrin;^ tin.ir tran-ini-^ion to iis than in iheir first ori;;ina- 
ti<.n by the inbriatliinn of the Holy Si>irit, An.l when 
tiicy appeal in the same ilia]iter to " the consent of all the 
p.irts- as an evidence ..f the - infallible truth and dhiiie 
authorily thereof." they Iea\e nornnm to sujipose that they 
have reference tmly to ori^'inal cojiies, while the jire-eiit 
texts have fallen from thi* " con-ent of tlie jiarts " into in- 
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through lapse of that ''singuhir care and providence.*' 
Such a supposition they distinctly reject— more distinctly, 
indeed, than a theory of inspiration which leaves room for 
the presence of mistaken judgments in the inspired man 
as regards other and lesser matters than *' the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God,** ** the comfort of the church 
against the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satun 
and the world," ** the full discovery of the way of man's 
salvation,'* " the whole counsel of God concerning ;ill 
things necessary for his own glory, man*s salvation, faith, 
and life,** and authoritative guidance " in all controversies 
of religion,** which things the Confession defmci^ as the 
content of the Hible. 

Yet this theory of the inerrancy of the original texts, 
along with the iidmitted errancy of the texts we have, ma 
only has obtained recognition as a permissible sohition, in 
the face of the Confession's teaching to ihc contrary, but 
has been exalted to serve as a new test of orthodoxy, to 
*the condenmation of lh<ise who prefer the other solution, 
which finds nothing like an explicit condemnation in the 
Confessi<in. In this way the divine providence, which our 
Lord declares to extend to the numbering of the hairs of 
our he;iii, is c<mfessed inadequate to preserving the Hible 
in that state of perfection in which it was first given to the 
church, and which, we are told, we must believe it <»nce 
possessed if we are to believe that its human authors were 
really inspired by God. 

The other question as to the origin of certain parts of 
the Hible is of lesser importance. Inspiration may use 
editors as well as authors, and cliil so in the case nf the 
third evangelist, who knew nothing at first-hand of the 
story he tells. It is, indeed, another affair when the bodks 
(»f the Mosaic law are represented as a series of invenlit)ns 
of late date, with no root in the nation's legal traditions. 
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SO that " The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, ..." be- 
comes a mere mode of speech with no historic warrant. 
No such n^ificance. however, can be attached to the 
question of the double authorship of the lk>ok of Isaiah, 
except that the notion of prophecy as prediction out of 
historic relation to the prophet's environment rests largely 
on the assumption that one Isuiah wrote the whole book. 

In thiii case, also, the contact with the churches of Great 
Britain, and es])ecially witli the I"r«e Church of Scotland, 
had much to do with the origination of the controversy. 
In 1881 Professor \V. Robertson Smith had been removed 
from his professorship of Hebrew in the Free Church Col- 
lege, Abertieen, by the Free Church Assembly, his ofTense 
beini; the views he presented of the ori^^in of the Old 
Testament Scriptures tn articles contributetl to the Kncy- 
clopaKlia Kritnnnica, niid in hist book, "The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church " (Iwiinburnh and New York, 
1 8S I ). The case attnicted [•eiieral attention on both sidcH 
of the Atlantic, ami raised the question whether the church 
was likely to confirm the faith of her own members, or to 
exert the ri^ht influence upon the world, if slie decided to 
expel her Thomases from the apostolatc, as her Master 
did not. 

The CISC was complicated by the peculiarly unconcilia- 
tory temjjer of Professor Smith, who combined a great deal 
of Xhe fortitcr tii re with verj- little of the siiavitcr ia modo. 
It was to be re};rettcd that these dithcutt and delicate ques- 
tions should be first pressed on the attention of the church 
by one who. \vhate\er his lcnmin(r, had so little reverence 
for opinions loni; cherished by his cotmtrj'meii, and identi- 
fied by them, rijjhtly or vvronfjly, with their grasp upon 
the Word of Ciod. Much the same crnhnrrnssmcnt at- 
tended the ajiiwarnnce of the snmc problems in the Amer- 
ican church. I'rofesKor Charles Augustus llriggs shares 
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Professor Robertson Smith's temper as well as his critical 
opinions, and goes beyond the Scotchman in his enjoyment 
of a spirited controversy. If we may judge from the way 
in which he is said to have received the remonstrances of 
those friends to whom he showed his Inaugural before its 
delivery, he prefers to say the thing which will shock his 
hearers, rather than to give it a shape less offensive. In 
none of his works is there shown that faculty of reverence 
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OH to matters of fact even from the original documents; 

(3) that he denied the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
and of the unity of authorship of the Book of Isaiah; and 

(4) asserted the continuance of sanctification after death. 
The second point was really the essential one, and cannot 
be said to have been handled fully and frankly by the 
prosecution. Appeal was made to a great number of 
authorities, who really held to the inerrancy of ihe lie- 
brew and Greek texts as we have them, and who would 
have repudiated Dr. Green*s concessions as emphaticilly as 
those of Dr. Hriggs. In his reply Professor Hriggs showed 
his superiority in a professional familiarity with the subjects 
under discussion, and was unhappy only in the tone which 
characterized every reference to the prosecution and the 
Assembly. The Presbytery, by a s<»mewhat diminished 
majority, acquitted Dr. Kriggs t»n all the charges. 

The Committee of Prosecution now ap]>ealed a .second 
time lo the General Assembly, both on the ground of ex- 
ceptions taken to the Presbytery's conduct of tlie trial, ami 
of the wrongfulness of the verdict reached. To this course 
it was objected that a connnittce of Presbytery could nt>t 
ap])eal against the Presbytery, and that no appeal could 
be taken from a verdict of acquittal by a public prosecutor. 
It was poiiiletl out that no such .ippc«il had ever been en- 
tertained in the American church, that it was f»»rbid(len to 
the national courts by an amendment to the Constitution, 
that it was a violation of tlic common law inlicriled from 
ICnglanil, and that it was contrary to the universal ])rin- 
ciples of ccpiity. That such appeals had been taken 
by private prosecutors in the cases of Mr. Harnes and 
Dr. Heccher established no precedent for this case, as the 
public pn^sccutor incurs none of the personal risks which 
Presbyterian law attaches to the failure of the private 
prosecutor to make good his charges. The revised Hook 
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the positions taken before the General Assembly.'* The 
Assembly therefore went on to declare the decision of 
the Presbytery of New York erroneous and its proceeding 
faulty, and to pronounce Professor Uriggs guilty of all the 
charges on which he had been tried— of having *• uttered, 
taught, and propagated views, doctrines, and teachings 
contrary to the essential doctrines of Holy Scripture and 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church, and in violation 
of [his] ordination vow, which said erroneous teachings, 
views, and doctrines strike at the vitals of religion, and 
have been industriously spread." On this ground it sus- 
pended him " from the office of a minister in the Presby- 
terian Church, until such time as he shall give satisfactory 
evidence of repentance to the General Assembly for tlie 
violation by him of said ordination vow." 

This decision lacks the calm of the judicial temper. It 
is pervadeil by a personal animus, which finds an outlet in 
many of its phrases, and especially in the conversion of the 
charge of unsound teaching into one of personal immoral- 
ity, and in making the restoration of the offender depend- 
ent not upon the retraction of his alleged errors, but 
upon his ** repentance " for his sin. It thus affixes a sti^nna 
to the accused, which was not warranted by any evidence 
before tiie Assembly, nor embodied in any of the charges 
on which he was tried. It bases this sin of unfaithfulness 
on each and all of tiie charges, thus declaring that who- 
ever holds that there were two Isaiahs and not one, or 
that Moses did not write the books of the Pentateuch — a 
point on which the Confession of Faith has nothing to say 
— is guilty of a breach of his ordination vow, if he be a 
minister of the church. 

In truth, there is no such thing as an ** ordination vow '* 
with regard to doctrine. The candidate for the ministry 
is admitted on the declaration of his present assent to tlie 
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cinnati referred the matter to a committee, which drafted 
three charges, of two of which the Presbytery found Dr. 
Smith guilty, and suspended him from the ministry' until 
he shoiiUl renounce the errors alleged. On this he ap- 
pealed to the Synod of Ohio, complaining b<Hh of the 
procedure and the verdict of the Presbytery. The Synod 
entertained the aj)peal, but, after hearing the case, voted 
not to sustain any of' its twelve specifications. The high- 
est vote on any was 5 1 to 78. On all twelve Dr. Smith 
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mj^. /\i limes lie sccincii anxious 
which must attend his enunciatio 
their mihiest expression. 

The juilj^ment excited a [general 
jjeneral assent, in ihc other church 
proj^ressives rej^retlcd or ridiculed 
rejoiced. As America is the inos 
estant countries, the satisfaction 
said that one of the most learned 
had «;iven lier decision on the side 
with an emphasis which must hel 
loose opinion al)out the liible. It m 
form of the decision ditl not place tl 
minster platform on which all the cl 
thirty years a^o. It admitted, by i\\ 
the presence of errors in the Ilebri 
admitted the errancy of the liible 
pronoimced against one way of ac 
j(ave its .sanction to the (»ther. II 
tioned n)ay be used in the intere: 
reniains to be seen. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HE SEMINARY QUESTION, AND OTHER MAT 

S the Union Theological Seminary refused t 
decision of the Assembly of 1891 with regard 
)r Briggs's professorship, there was cit once a j 
le relations created by the voluntary compact 
k'een the Assembly and the theological scminci 
>e suggested by Union Seminary itself. Afl 
tation the directors of the seminary applies 
jmbly for an abandonn)ent of the con)pact b) 
ement, on the ground that the directors of t! 
' had exceeded their powers in entering into 

the Assembly refused to assent, but it pro] 
• the matter to arbitration, and appointed its c 
iitatives on the proposed board of arbitration, 
e met in November, in New York, and opent 
ondence with the directors of the seminary, tl 

that the board, by a vote of 19 to 1, had dc 
linale the compact with the Assembly ; so tl 
ise for the service of arbitrators. The Assc 
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the seminary professors in the Assembly voting with the 

majority. 

The Assembly had not long adjourned when it began 
to be seen that the acti&n taken was hasty and ill consid- 
ered. The especial advocates of a reunion with the South- 
ern Assembly discuvervd that the action was distasteful in 
that quarter, mtd that its success wuuUI funiish one more 
ttf the ubstacles to that policy. The Soiithum cliunli 
deprecates cciitrulizatiun, and always lins kept seminaries 
utidur syiiutllcal control. It also became cvttlent that the 
obstacles to the clmiijjes uf charter the Assembly asked 
were as good as insurmottiitabte. Some of the States 
could give nu legal recognition to a body constituted, as 
is the General Assembly, from citizens of all the States of 
the Union, and changed in its com|Kisition with every 
year. Nor are State le;;i.s]atures so fond of ecclesiastical 
cent ralizat ion as to place pr(>])crty held within their limits 
under control uf a IxHly meeting outside them, and thus 
to be invested with the control <.f millions of propeity. 
Probably tbc Alleghany Seminary uotdd have had the 
least dilliculty in obtaining a modification of its charter, 
but f'lr a reason which woul<! have made the change emi- 
nently undesirable. Any chartered institution which ac- 
cepts fresh legislation from the legislature, since the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of I'ennsylvania, is brought 
thereby under the sujtervision ami control of the Slate to 
an extent which deprives it of the autonomy it jn-evioiisly 
possessed. It is proluible that this is not the only State 
in which such consequences wonld have resulted. 

It also was found that the existing boards of tmstces or 
directors could not be brought to see the matter from the 
Assembly's point of view. Tlie e.\])cricnces of iK.^o-.^G, 
and the terror of action on the part of the Assemblies then 
felt by the fricndit of I'rinccton Seminary, were rccnlle<l, imd 
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went to prove that the General Assembly was not always 
and necessarily the best safeguard of a conserx'ative ortho- 
doxy. • Certainly Alleghany, under the exclusive control 
of the Synod of Pittsburg, at th.it time felt much more 
secure in its position. 

At this writing the majority of the seminaries have had 
the Assembly's proposal under consideration, and every 
one of these has refused to accede to it. 

The proposal would not have secured the object aimed 
at. What the Assembly needs for the purpose in view is 
the power of summary removal, not of veto upon .ippoint- 
ments. It was this that enabled the Free Church of Sci>t- 
land to get rid of Professor Robertson Smith, to whose 
election it made not the smallest objection. 15ut the lack 
of this, as also of the powers it asked, is not distressing 
the church to anything like the degree that the majority of 
1 894 seemed to suppose. While the Assembly is in session, 
its members, collectively and individually, are tempted to 
think it the great power which moves the church, when in 
truth it is but the balance-wheel of the machine. 

Another subject which came before the Assembly of 
1894 was the plan for a federal council cif the Reformed 
churches of America. This might be described as an at- 
tempt to form a more perfect union, within national limits, 
than the International Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
olTcred, and to take away the reproach of antagonism be- 
tween bodies whose difTcrences are far too trifling to justif\' 
rivalry. In another sense it is a reflex of the unifying 
action taken in the mission fields of Japan and Brazil and 
contemplated in other missionary lands. 

The object of the plan is to include all the Reformed 
churches of America which hold the Presbyterian polity. 
The churches which acted hv their commissioners in draft- 
ing the plan are the Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian, 
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mntU-rs ; aiul they also cuiistitiilcd the central body ai 
umpire in disputes between the parties to the ayreeiiienl 
Tiie best service the Articles of Confederation ren<li;rei 
was to tide over a period of excessive colonial jcalouMes 
and to prepare the country for " a more perfect union " 01 
a national basis. We might \vl-!1 put up with the fault 
found with the plan inuler discussion if we had reasonabii 
ground fur tlic cxixjctation that it would do its worl 
equally well. Tlie favor witli which it has been receivei 
seems to promise its final adoption by the churches con 
cerned. 

One of the lesser Presbyterian bodies had its share 
agitation and distress during these last years. The dis>o 
lution of the Reformed Presbytery of North America. bi 
the death of Rev. David Steil. Sr, gives the Syn.Kl of tlv 
Reformed Presbyterian (or Covenanter) Church (O. S.) tin 
hegemony of the e.strcinc right wing of the Presbyleriai 
host. It has sliiml for old-fashioned, theiKrnitic Presby 
terianisni with a vigor .and an ability which remind one o 
John Stuart Mill's saying that if the most cajjable men ar 
found leading the van, the next so will be seen bringin] 
up the rear. 

Tlieir attitude of requiring political dissent as a term o 
communion, which they inherited from the llilhiien <if ih 
western l,()wlands, they have maintained for two hundrci 
years. Jn that time they never have sworn an oath of ;d 
Kgiance to any gfivcrnmcnt on earth, or held comnnniii'i 
with any who did so. So long as slavery wa's tolcratei 
within the natiunal area this position was maintained with 
out much difliculty. Its abolition both created a difficult: 
and ].resented an opportunity. The diliiciilty was that < 
keeping tlirir inembership a|wrt from a jH^lilical syster 
which, ill their opinion, ha.l i>urged off its worst stain. Tli 
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oii^KWtuiuty was that of enlisting the deepened national 
seriousness in securing such an amendment to the national 
Constitution as would give the government a distinctly 
Christian character, and thus put an end to the necessity 
for their political dissent. 

It was with this purpose that the Nation^ Reform Asso- 
ciation was organized in the city of Pittsibui^ in the year 
1864. after preliminary conventions in different parts of 
the country. Tlie atni to secure support outside tlie Cov- 
enanter Church for the Co\'cnanti:r principle has had con- 
siderable success. Uishops Mcllvaine, Kcrfoot, Kastbum, 
Huntingdon, Beckwith, lledvU, Jaggar and Kip of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Nicholson of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Bishops Haven and Simpson 
of the Methodist Church, Bishops Weaver, Wright, and 
Dickson of the United Brethren Church, and both Bishops 
Escher and Dubs of the Evangelical Association, gave 
their adherence to the platform of tlie associatiuti, showing 
that the children of tlic Covenant are no longer afraid of 
prelates. Drs. Charies and Archibald llodgc, Cuyler, 
Mcllvaine, Craven, Herrick Johnson, and George I*. Hays 
of the I'resbyterian Church, Drs. Prcssly, Cooper, and Harr 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Dr. Boyce of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church, South, and Dr. Tayler Lewis 
of the Reformed Church, came to its support from a less 
distance. Among the Congrvg.ationaliKts President Julius 
H. Scclyc, Joseph Cook, and Dr. George H, Chccvcr 
stepped upon its platform. Three ex-govcrnors, nine 
judgeit, nineteen college presidents, and twelve professors 
were found among its officers in 1891. 

The contention of the association has been that our 
efforts for political and social reform are ineffective and 
sporadic because they lack a central theocratic aim. Just 
as we would bid an individual sinner, who was making 
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efforts to cast off his sins one by one, to start right by sur« 
rendering himself to God and invoking his grace, so the 
nation needs to make the same sort of right start And 
as in the individual case the open confession of his new 
attitude is required equally by God*s law, and by the reason 
of things as committing him to the right side, so should 
the nation make public and formal confession of its having 
entered into covenant with God to serve him in the keep- 
ing of his law. 

The monetary support of the association has come chiefly 
from the Covenanter body and has developed a high degree 
of liberality in giving. On the other hand, it has thrown 
them into close relations with the champions of social re- 
forms of all kinds, especially that of temperance, and has 
led them to give these a hearty support. 

The incongruity, however, of urging others to vote for 
measures for which they would not vote themselves came 
to be felt among them, especially when the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania invited a vote on an amendment to the 
Constitution which would have prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants within its boundaries. The year 
before this the Synod had ruled that political dissent did 
not forbid service on juries. Following the lead of the 
Presbytery of Pittsburg, it now decided that dissent would 
not be impaired by Covenanters having themselves placed 
on the rej^istration list and voting, when no explicit approval 
of the Constitution was required. 

To many both of the younger and ^progressive men, and 
of the older and conservative, this seqmed an abandonment 
of political dissent. The members of the church were no 
longer required to hold themselves aloof from the political 
system. They were even permitted to incorporate them- 
selves into it, provided they abstained from any express 
approval of an objectionable document. The former con- 
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tended that the Synod could not stop with ihi.s, but must 
[;o farther. A conference was hd<l in a churcli in the 
Kast End of I'ittsbur};, :tt which soiiii^ score of the younger 
ministers were present, the immediate object bc-iny advice 
to one of their number who found himself in iin eitibarrass- 
injj position. Quite as an ader-lhmiyht they <irc\v up ami 
signed a declaration of their views — called the I-^ast lCn<l 
I'lalform — in which ihcy treated ihe matter of political 
dissent as now an open question, and published this. 

Th2 I'resbytery of I'lttsbtir^ responded by su^jtcndiuj:; 
from the exercise of their ministry lliose of the ^i^,'ne^s who 
belonged to its jurisdiction. This was dime on the ground 
that they denied the binding force of the cu\L]iiiTit which 
the church had adojiled in 1871. anil which ]>kdged its 
members not to " incorporate " them^^elves wiih any political 
system until they had obtained from that a recognition of 
Christ's headship over the nations. The siis]icriiled min- 
tsteK npiieated to the Synod, which su.stained the action 
of the I'resbytery and proceciliil l(i exercise the .same 
rigorous discipline upon llie other signers, with the excep- 
tion of two. against whom the I'resbytery of New York 
was proceeding. That Presbytery, hoivever, showed less 
vigor than did the I'iltsbnrg I'resbytery. and the two 
were allowed to withdraw from the church without formal 
censure. 

Most of the signers souglil an ccclesia>tical home in 
the nearest denominalion. the United Presbyterian Church. 
Several of tlicni were iiccompanitd b)' large sections of 
their congri.-gatiou';. and in two iu-lances the church prop- 
erty was taken with them. As after the .livi-.ion of 183.1, 
the adherents of the Syno,| sued for its posses-ion. invok. 
ing in defense of projicTty rigiits ihc State to which they 
refuse alle^;iaucc. 
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spirit in the affairs of the National Reform Association. 
The part of its nicmliership which lies outside the Cove- 
nanter Church shows some indisposition to accept the 
leatlcrship of a body with whose ecclesiastical proceedings 
ihcy cainiot sympatliize. 

The closinji paj^os of the story of American Presbytc- 
rianism are a tale c^f agitation and of friction. Kctter this, 
however, th«'m stagnation and dull acquiescence in tradi- 
tional beliefs and usages. Kven this evidences life and 
looks to a future in which 

. . . (lenrrntinnfi yet iintM>rn 
Shall Itlcss ami magnify the l«ortl. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

RETROSI'ECT AXU PROSl'ECT, 1 705-1895. 

Neari.V two centuries have elapsed since the meeting 
of the first Aineric;ni rrusbytery imnuiincLii the establish- 
ment of the synodical MK-ihoil oi ciitirch jiovtrnnient in 
the Hnglish citlonies <if Anicii^-a. Thure liad been, prtvi- 
onsly to that, minisicrs and conj^ri.-t'iiliniis whose ecclesi- 
astical character had bven delurniined by their opposition 
to the |)relatic claims of tlic An^Hcan sysurn on the one 
hand and the iiidept-iukncy of " ihe New ]vi)i,'lnnd w;iy " 
on ihc other. N'cwbiiry[i»ort] ui Mnssaclinsetls (ifi.ts), 
Jainnica on l-.m^- M,.nd (i*-.;;), Newark in Nuw Jer>ey 
(1667). Snow Hill in M.-irylaml (ifiK3). Rthoboth in Vir- 
ginia (16X4). I'.irt K..y.-il in South Carolina (1684). and 
l'hil;uk-li,hia (rr,.^S) st.'m.l for the earliest con^rcKalional 
be^iiinint;s of ilii'; char.icier in each of ihose colonies. 
The names of 1-Vancis no,it,.hlv. Richard DenUm, A!>ra- 
ham I'ierson. Matthew 1 lill. Samuel lJavi>. Francis M.ikc- 
mic. and William Ihiuh.], and Archibald Sl'.h.. -^laint for 
the personal leaders of ihis anla^-mii^ni tn '■ the falsehi.ud 
of extremes." Hut nmi! the IVesbyleriaii theory <.f church 

I'rcbytery it conhl not be .-.lid to have really taken root. 
The \ine thns ]il;iiiieil has c<^nie to o\er.-hadow the 
whole land. Not only has the little handful of I'reshy- 
terians. t,'athcred on ■•oil precinpted for many years !>)■ 
prelacy aiid indejiendencv, t;rown to a great host, with 
J84 



1,278.000 communicants in 1890, representing more than 
four millions (i( ihu Auitrican people, but the i'resbyteriaii 
method of i;ovcrnnieiit has Iiad a marked attraction for 
both the antagonistic forms. Tlic prelacy of earlier An- 
i;ltcanism lias given way, in America, tu a distinctly I'res- 
byterian type of I'^piscopal jjovernnient; the power of the 
bishop has yiehled to that of the Convention and its Stand- 
tnu Committee to an extent wliich has cansc-d some strict 
canonists tu donbt if the IVotcstant ICpiscopal Church can , 
be said to be tpiscnpally governed. Modern Congrega- 
tionalism is a manifest compromise between the IndepL-nd- 
cnt and the I'resbyteriaii way; and since the organization 
of the National Conncil there has liei:n a marked growth 
in the dispositiiMi to look to it as the authoritative arbiter 
in disputed mattirs. The I.ullierans of America, laying 
aside the consisltirial methi'ilsof their luirojiean churches, 
have adojiiL'd synoilieat gowrnnient as the best suited to 
their iieeits. and associatiil the re])resvntatives of the peo- 
ple with their pastors in their local and national councils. 
Ihc Methodists liave been ubligeil to modify their highly 
ellicieiit but never popular system of clerical government 
by the admission of lay delegates to their conferences; at 
the same lime the "preacher" of earlier days has been 
converted by a like attractii'U into the " pastor," and obliged 
to assume the duties imce assigncil to the class-leaders, 
Mveii the Baptists, who have bcLU ilie stanchest represent- 
atives of independency, ha\e come to iiitrust the real man- 
agement "f denominational affairs to local and national 
associations, the former treating churches which walk di.s- 
orderly as liable to the discipline of exclusion from the 
association. 

As a whole the I'rotestamism of America has become 
rreshytorian in substance, though iu>t in name. A hun- 
dred years ago there were no churches, outside the Re- 
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formed household, which cmitrolled their nfTairs by rvprc- 
sentativc cuuiicilsof pastors aiul pvoplu. Nuw lliis is true 
of nearly every iinportaiil ihiirch in the Trotcstaiit family. 
It cannot be Kiid ihiit this is because Presbyterian ism 
adiicres niuri: stricily ;ind literally to the klter of the 
Scriptures ihaii <lid iis rivals in melluHl. 1'he idea of 
rcjiresent.-itiiiii on wlildt it is based was iitikimwn tu the 
■■indent political world, and was not anlicipjilcd in the New 
Testanienl. It was devdo]tijd in the rise of tin.- Teutonic 
nationalities on tlie rnins of the Roman elnpire, making 
possible ^ovcrnnitiils at once freer and more aiilhoritative 
tlian antiqnity IkuI known.' It was ilie ^rtat niirii of Cal- 
vin, A I.asco. and Knox li> hiive pcrceiicd thai tliis priii- 
cii);e of representation bad iieeii provitlentially ilf\eloped 
for ihe bunefit of the clinrch no less than of the slate, so 
that provincial, national, ami ecumenical nnily cnld be 
attained without prelates, primates, and [Hipes: and tlie 
liberties of ibeCliri-tian i.eople vecnred witli.mt thcsever- 
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It is in .Ainurica. where action is least Irainnioled by 
tradition, thai the connnoti a|)proNimalion to this t)'|ie is 
m.'st freely illiistr.-itcd. 'I'lic nieclinj^ of ibe first Presby- 
tery in I'hiladelphia was theref-.re the bc-inninj,' of a new 
er.n for the American churches, in that the nioilern prin- 
ciple of rcpresentiili\e ^,'o^■ernnlcn^ there and then found 
its first expressinii as rcnar<ls tile Christian church of the 
New World, 

The rre-bylerian Church, as the ;iccre<liled hi-loric rep- 
rcM-nl.itive of tills i;reat principle, which has br..Lij;hl the 
o^lUctivc wisdom of each reli-ions communion to bear 
upon its affairs, h;is not .li^i.rcdite<i it by ihe manner in 
which it has applied it. It alw.iys has been .1 boily whose 
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weight was greater than its numbers seemed to justify. 
While it has not escaped the peril of hiisty decisions, espe- 
cially through the action of theological panics on the minds 
of its people, these have been exceptional in its history, 
and with the return of calmer moods there has been a 
virtual confession and a practical correction of the mistake. 
The great moments of this church's history have been 
lh;>se reunious of divided forces, when the faults and bit- 
ternesses of the past have been swallowed up in fraternal 
j»>y. Next to these have been those of noble self-restraint, 
when the nati(»nal Synoil or Assembly has calmed the local 
or personal agitation by a wise |Kitience, a serene temper, 
a discriminating decision which hdpcd men to distingui.sli 
a dilTtTcnce over words fnmi a difference in the great 
tilings of the gospel. This wiser and more Christian role 
has been the harder to play becuise of the church's dual 
comp(»sitioii. Scotch- Irish arid New Mnglander, from the 
very outset of her history, have been blended in her min- 
istry and her membership. The two elements have much 
in common, and yet also much that marks them as diverse. 
Holh are keenly interested in doctrin.'il teaching, and as 
such they have always inclined to those conceptions of the 
relation of God to man which lie out of the range of super- 
ficial thought, but cnniniend themselves to men of pro. 
founder lefleclion. Hnlh incline to construe those rela- 
tions not from the point of view of what is pleasing to 
man, but what is honoring to God. Holh, therefore, arc 
instinctive Cilvinists, regarding the glory of God as the 
end of man's creation and of his .spiritn.il history. And 
both assign to right conceptions of these great realities an 
influence upon character and destiny which many regar<l 
as excessive. 

The contrast of the two elements is found in the .active 
and di.scursive intellect of the New Kngl.inder and the 
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solid consen-atism (if the Scotch -Irish. The one has tried 
to ■• improve" all |)revioiis statcniciits of Calvinism; the 
other to appreciate them. Tlie one tends to a restless 
spirit of chaii^^e, in which the largest truths are supposed 
to need a constant ovcrliauliny; tlic other to a dull ac- 
quiescence, in which w halever the past h:is f;iven us is ac- 
ccpteil fur that very reason. These arc their |>erils. The 
fiisiim t.f the tivo tendencies into a spirit at once wisily 
conservalivv and wisely jtrij^ressive lias heeii the pnihlcin 
of the Presbyterian Chnrch mt)rc iJian of any other in 
America. It cannot lie said lo have been solveii; onr 
verj' divisions into eleven coinmtininns of varyinj^ de^-recs 
of liberality and conservatism arc evidence to the coii- 
trarj'. lint nothin}^ will more help ns to tht x'\^\\ alliUide 
for reaching tiie sohition ilian ihu study of our own his- 
tory. That fnnii-hes e\id<.iice enough of ilie ^ti\\\i\. scr- 
vice rendered to the reli(,'ions life of the nation by I'res- 
bylerian conservaliMn. It siimd by [lie most iiu])npular 
ami decried doctrines ,.f the Itible ihroiinh jierioils «hen 
the public tniud was lea>l fitte*! for their reception, until 
soberer and more profouuil thinkiut,' came to their vindi- 
cation. It thus saved to llie t,'erieral relit;ioiis c()nsi.iotts- 
iicss some of the t,'reate-I principles, wliieh otherwise it 
niii^ht have t.iken centuries to recover. It assertLiI the 
])riuciplc of loyalty to the wlmle scope of inspired teachinj;, 
ill the face of tendencies to elioose and [tick what was the 
more plea>inj; to human nature, or what an r'n^;lisli writer 
calls "the plrasanler ji.irts of Cliristianit;'." Thus the 
Presbyterian Church has ])laycd the part I'l' a check upon 
chan^,'c which was n')t pro{;ress, and has viri<licated the 
intejirity of the j-o^pel of Go<rs ^race, with both its ijooil- 
ness and its severity. It never has cut its j,'armcnt ac- 
cordinti to the fa-hions set by the siiirit of the n^'c. wliieli, 



servatism. It exhibits everywhere the necessity of clian^ft 
in human conceptions and statcmctits uf divine truths, audi 
the reality of a deeper and mure vital appreliensiuii uf> 
ihcm iinder the Spirit's leading of the church. It shows 
that not the most conscr\'ativc of to-day arc able to thinlc 
in the limits and find utterance in tiic phrases of a cent- 
ury ajjo. Whatever lives nnist cliimi-e: unly tho diiid 
perpetuates itself from ii^'e to a^e iinallered. The Ittlile 
itself furnislies ilhisirations of this <in every ihiuc. Our 
Lord pointed to them when he sftiil tli.'it certain thni^s 
had been allowed to their f.uhers because they were 
bound by mental liniiMtiims which had [)assed away, and 
when he censured the spirit in which they askxil him tu 
rejK-at the iicl of IClijah. lie thus recu^ni/Ld the pro- 
[jressiveness of revLlatiim within tJic peritid of canonic 
Scripture, Nor can we fail ti> reco^^ni/e ihc c<inliiiuancc> 
of this progress in the Sjjirii's i;uid:mce <if the church.. 
Luther sues farther tlian Aufiustine; men of our ajje sec 
farther than Luther did. History alike forbids us lo de- 
spise the past and lo rest in the )>asi. It discredits alike 
the chaniic which proceeds from the positive to mere ne- 
gation, and the stolidity which excludes all change what- 
ever. It condemns mere liberali.sni and mere inaction. 

No history illustrates ihis more dislinclly than docs the 
history of the ecck-siastical life of America, and the I'res- 
byterian Church suiijilits as t;ond a point of view as any 
other front which U> c.>n-.idtr it. As has l»cen iiulicatcd 
already, that history falls into three ({'■'''•''' j'eriods, whose 
spirit has aflccted alt the American churches, ihonyh in 
varying ways and dilTerent .lejirees. 

The first was ihal of I'nritan influcnee, which h.id three 
notes: intellectual iiilen-st in d<)clrine, Scrijitural literal- 
i-ni, and practical individuali-<m. In ihat a^'e Christianity 
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is to be found the reason for the excessive iiidiviclualtsm 
of I'liritaiiism. It always Icndcd to the jJiirest inilqti.-mi- 
eiicy, first of the local church and then of the individual 
member within that churcli. It had an instinclive repug- 
nance to synodiQil authority, and to the inclusion of in- 
faiitii nmon^ tlic baptized members uf the church, .is im- 
plyinji sonit; ri.'Iit;ioiis suliilarity tif the family, and point- 
iiii; to the ort,'anic character of the church, Wlien innsl 
liijiical it became Haptist; in its Ics-. In^ical forms it denied 
that bapli-[n admitled to actual naniliership in the church. 
and therefore refused l)a])lisni to the cliildren of any but 
tliose who had become comnumicanLs upon giving credi- 
ble evidence of [jieir reyciiuralion. 

It would be luiHraciiuis to dwell only on these negative 
sides of the I'uriian spirit, lo the uejilect of those ele- 
ments of |)ositive strennth which had r(K)t in the Catvin- 
istic Ihenloi-y. Its ^-riatniss lay in an ethical slrenuon^- 
licss which has worked ilsvll into the liber of Scotch and 
American characler. tluKij;h in dilTerent ways, and which 
is rellected in the litvvature. the social ideals, luid the 
finest personal t)pes of both countries. Next to this may 
be put its loyally to the cause nf human free<l<iin, in np- 
piisition to dynastic and oli^;u'chic ride in both church 
and stale, The theolu^y which «as charged with under- 
niiniiij; hiunaii lesponsibiliiy was in elTcct the most siren- 
nous asserter uf thill prini.i]j|e, "There is no system 
which e<|uals Calvinism," says Heechcr, " in iiitensifytni^' t<i 
the last decree ideas of moral excellence and purity of char- 
acter. TItere never was a system since the world bej^an 
which puts upon man such motives lo holiness, or which 
builds biitteries which sweep the whole ground of sin with 
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of his human dignity and personal rights against the en- 
croacliiiientsof kiiinsaiid noblt-s, popes and prL-lates. " It 
wuutil be hard," says Juhn I'iske, " to overran.- the dclit 
of civil liberty wliidi inankiiid owes to John Calvin." 

These two paradoxes find ample illustraliuji in the his- 
tory of I'resbylcrianism on both sides of ilie ocean. The 
latter has been amply recognized since M;icaulay first 
fixed attention on the facts by his essay on Milimi. The 
former lias been obscured by a good deal of unfair histor- 
ical writing, in which Kcibcrt Chambers, Ilcury 'Ilionnis 
Buckle. Mr. Craig-Hrown. and others lia\e represented 
tile <lisciplitiary work of the Scotch I'rcsbylery and Ses- 
sion as coD'.isliiig mainly of witch-hiiiiling and Ihe sup- 
pression of |)opidar sports. Itisho]) Creightmi, in revie*v- 
ing the last writer's work, says: 

"Mr, Craig-ilruwn is revolted by the stem aspect of 
Calvinism, and tlenoimces the discipline of the Kirk Ses- 
sion as little better than that of the ]m|tiisittoii. Vet that 
discipline, repugnanl as it is to miKleni ways of thinking, 
did iniich ttiward f.irniing the strong character of the 
Scottish |ie.i|.!e. Without it the wild borderfoi: Would 
iie\er have been chaniied into the sterling, upright people 
with whom we are familiar, ]f the idea of rightcoiisne.-s 
which was eiiforce.l by I'resbylerianiMn was narrow and 
not altogether livch , it still uphehl a high i.lea of recti- 
tude, and the Kirk diil a ci\iM/.iag work which then- was 
no other a^iency to iin<lert,ike. There can be n-) doubt 
that its discipline retained all the strength <)f cliaracter 
which had I>een generated in the miqiiiet times of b.irder 
warfare; there can be little doubt that only a stern and 
vigorous system cnidd have gi\en a moral direction In 
that streiii;th. Tlie records of the Kirk Session tell us 
more of the process of the purification of national charac- 



Anotlitir Kntflisli wrilcr, of Kpiscopcitian sympalliivs, 
Mr. Kiciiunl Heath, tcstifivs to lliu uxcullutit iiifltiunci: nf 
llic I'rL'sbyltjriaii discipline where it has crossw! the bonkr 
and usljibl lulled iiseU in the iiurlheni shires of lui^Iaml: 
"The Nurlhiiiiibrian peasant is largely inlliienccil bj- a 
fonn of Christianity that not only reCDyiiizcs that he is 
a man, but that, wiilioiit ceasing; tu be a labiiriii,^ nian, 
tending' the .sliecp or fullowiiii; llie plow, he can be chi>stti, 
"and is cliusen, and finnitl wortliy tci be an rider of the 
church." 1 le i^iies on to speak of " the sn])crior eilncalivc 
power of the I'rcsbylerian lo tin; Chnrt-h i)f ICii-^land sys- 
tem, as seen in the hi^,'lier form nf manhmid ami womriri- 
hood of the people under its c<.n1r..l. The rcas..n is clear; 
the one is a demncralie relii,'ioTi, the other ihe must aris- 
tocratic in the wcrl.l. It is this char.ncteHsiic of the 
Church of l-lnt^Iand which is mainly responsible for the 
deyradeii ctmdition of the l--ii!4lish rnral poor." 

In our own connlry the lask of I'rcsbyterian discijibnc 
anioiii; the unrestrained frimliersnieii of the New World 
W.is ijuile as <lillicult as alunj- the Scottish bfirdcr. I-\.r 
reasons already iiu1icate<l, the iinniijrrant popuhuion of the 
new selllements had to be followed np most ener^'etioally 
willi church and school aj^encies, to maintain \*bat was 
saved and retrieve what was lost of ^ood influences in the 
land of their birth. 

Hetween Puritan and aiui-l'urrlan the rresbyltrian 
Cinirch held a middle position. It set its face a;;ainst 
eon^reyational independency by asserting the existence, 
visibility, and lawful authority of (he lartjer church and 
ils syiiodicat ^'ovtnnncnl. It found in ba|>lism the rile of 
admission li) membership in the cliiircli, wiih alt its ]>Hvi- 
le-cs, indudin}; the baptism nf the <liil.lren of baj-tized 
]iersons. Actin^,' on the ]nili,'n)enl of charily, it admitted 
to the Lord's table all such as had been brouyhl up as 
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Christians and were free from scandal of life. It soufjht 
thus to embrace the whole people of n Christinn counlry 
within thcscui^eof ditirch influences and in pcr^unnl cun- 
tiict with the means of jirace. Vet it conce<ied to I'uritan- 
isin the necessity of viiulicntin^ the (xiliiy of the chitrcli 
bj- proof-texts from the Scriptures, and it adnpitd a sys- 
tematic thcol(>;;y built up by lo-^ical inference. To I'liri- 
lanism. .also, it conceded the rclinauishmenl nf litur^ic 



Ing link m the ecclesiastical order. It drew to itsell dissat- 
isfied elements of both the extreme syTitems, I'liritans from 
New Enijland and ICpiscopaliaits of Vir^rinia. It at once 
bu^an the fusion of the intense I'rcsbytcriaiis nf Ulster with 
the New Knulanders, who thus in the Middle Stales under- 
went what bioloyisls cull "aversion t'» type." It even 
threatened to extend this reversiun tu New ICnj^land itself, 
iis when the Connecticut churches made a marked approach 
to I'rcsbyteriani^m in the Saybrook I'laiforin (1708), and 
came to describe themselves as I'rcsbytcrianscvcn in olTicial 
documents, Tims from the firnt the I'resbyterian Churcii 
may be said to have assumed a central position among the 
chnrcliesuf America. 

The second perimi opens with the Great vXwakcnint;. 
wliicli bewail in the Dutch Rer.>rnied CInireh, and then 
spread l<< the I'reshyteriaii. before the ri^e of Ivnt,'Ii>h 
Meihiidism. The excessive inlelleclualism "f I'liritani.sm 
had bc^^un t<> avenge itself in a chilled and chilling alin'is- 
phere around the rclit;ioiis life. Its disregard of hisiiir>' 
Ixire fruit in a weaker t^ra-.]) nn the i,'rcal realities of the 
historic rcvelalion. The Calviiiisiic churciies seemed likely 
to run a downward course through the successive stajjcH 
of Arininianism, Arianism. deism, atul naturalism. Thi? 
was more felt in America even than in the British Islands, 
because colnnists are more likely to drift fmni their moor- 
in^fs than are the people of Ion},'-setllcd countries, wliert 
the conservative inllnence of in-.tituti<in and of custom ']> 
more constant. I'rom this fate the nation was savcil by 
the ptetistic movement of 1 728-44, which brought back 
warmth and fervency into religion, and Iij;liled anew tin 
fires of spiritual t.c:i\. In all its earlier stages it was so (lis- 
tinctly a Calvinistic movement that its friemls bailed it a^ 
the check to tlie drift into Arminian laxity, and l-'dward- 
I liallenged the Arminians of New Kngland to reconcile 
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such a visiUe display of sovereign giace with their theory 
that man turns himself to God. Yet in the Calvinistic 
camp it bred sore divisiunsi, of which the rending of the 
I'resbyteriati Synod in 1741 was the most striking, though 
not the most irreparable. The Ulster famine of 1 726 had 
greatly increased the immigrants in that and the fulIow< 
ing years. These viewed with distrust a movement to 
which their native province ofTcrcd no parallel, and they 
strengthened the handiiof those ministers who rcgnrtled the 
new stress on religious emotion as likely to undermine the 
interest in doctrinal soundness. And their distrust was 
not removed by tlie attitude the friends of the Awiikening 
assumed toward those who distrusted it. The church was 
rent not along the tine of cleavage between Scotcli<lrish 
and New I*jigtantlcr — for the must zealous revivalists were 
Scotch-Irish — luid yet in such a way as threatened a prac- 
tical severance of the two elements into two commuuions. 
It was an indication of God's gotxl piir|H>se for the future 
of the church that the two were brought together after 
seventeen years of separation. 

The Mctho<lism of the Awakening was no more historic 
than the Puritanism of the previous period had been. It 
by no means sufficed to heal all the breaches of Zion. It 
offered no substantial check to the Puritan individualism, 
but rather lent it a new sanction by making true religion a 
matter chiefly of isolated personal emotion, which reaches 
a man by a channel which has nothing to do with human 
kinship, social relations, or early nurture. It thus severed 
it from public and social duties to an extent which threat- 
ened a return to monastic asceticism, and made a conscious 
conversion from enmity to friendship with God the only 
way of entrance into the kingilom. It tlicrcfore could lay 
but tittle stress on the influences of the Christian home, or 
of the providential leading in the individual life. House- 
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hold training and catechetical instruction of the young by 
their pastor were both thrust into the background, or.even 
disused, as of little value. If infant baptism were still 
continued — and the "Separate " churches of New England 
which grew out of the Awakening commonly became Bap- 
tist churches, while the converts in the Southern colonies 
went the same way mostly — it was rather through instinct 
or custom than by force of logic. The baptized child was 
too generally given to understand that he could be nothing 
but a child of Satan until a revival came to convert him, 
and that his chance of eternal life depended on his embrac- 
ing that favored moment. This rigid ** Methodism ** of the 
Awakening, which stands in such contrast to the mani- 
foldncss of the spiritu<il life as exemplified in the Script- 
ures and the past history of the church, together with the 
habits of anxious introspection it fostered, tended to im- 
part a monotony to Christian experience, and a dreariness 
to the literature which records it, for which a parallel must 
be sought among the German Pietists and the ascetic lit- 
erature of the later Jesuits. 

It would again be ungracious to dwell only on these 
weaker sides of the Awakening. In the good providence 
of God it .saved America from irreligion and barbarism. 
It lifted the .s|)iritual life of the churches out of a dull and 
fruitless moderation into ^m inspirccl and aggressive energy. 
It set the Christian people free to exhort and supplicate 
as in apostolic times, by supplementing the Sunday ser- 
vice with the prayer-meeting. It gave a distinctly Chris- 
tian character to the church's praises by supplementing 
the Book of Psalms with Christian hymns. It carried the 
message of divine love into dark and neglected places of 
the country, and .iwakened the voice of thankful song along 
the frontier settlements and among the Indian tribes. It 
aroused the church to a sense of its duty to the heathen 
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world, and thus laid tho foundation of the misilonary 
ciiterpriiH:. In its later staircH it adopted the Suiulny- 
Bchoul and similar agcncicH into tlic Hcrvico uf tlie churcli, 
and created tho macliincry of wliolvsalu agitation for tlio 
support of religious eiitvr|>riiics and moral rcfumiH. It 
put down the slave-trade, prepared the way fur the aboli' 
lion of slavery, and set itself to the work of dealing with 
intemperance and other social evils. It wrought. In fact, a 
KocinI revolution, wliosc extent i^ hiil fn)m ns by the fact 
that we have always livu<l nnioiig its results and do not 
know with what a price they were bought for us. " Other 
. men labored, and ye are entered int» their tabors." 

Of the American churches some sini])ly antagonized the 
Awakening; others gave tlicmselves uji to it completely, 
or even took tlicir rise from its activity. The Presbyte- 
rian Church again fulfilled its mission by doing neither. 
It labored successfully to keep nlivu the intcre.<4t in pure 
theology, as did also the Turitan churches of New ICng- 
land and the Reformed churches of the Middle Stales, 
thus counteracting the Methmlist tendency to under\-a1uc 
doctrine where it was not seen to be directly available for 
edification. It yielded much — some might say too much 
— tn the practical theology of the movement, in accepting 
the revival meeting while seeking to idiale its excitements, 
and in coming to regard a conscious conversimi as the pre- 
requisite to full communion with the church. It retained 
hifant baptism on the ground that the Almdiamic covenant 
embraced the children of God's covenant ]>cnple in the 
New Testament no less tlian the Old. Dot its ministers 
tacitly and very generally went over to ihe Congregatioii- 
alist position, in confining baptism to the children of com- 
municants. It aIlow*cd the pastor's catechetical instruction 
to be displaced by the labors of the Sunday-school teacher, 
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because it had ceased to regard that instruction as leading; 
on to comnuinion. Yet it Hought to maintain household 
religion and family worship, as well as the instructiun of 
childa*n by their parents in Hible and catechism. It also 
labored to support Christian schools, in which instruction 
in natural and historical science should not be divorced 
from reco(;nition of the Creator and the Ruler of man- 
kind. And in its attitude toward the public life of the 
nation it still stcKxl for the principle that the state is the 
creature of G(hI, accountable to him, obliged by his laws. 
It thus practically refused to accept the Methodist theory 
that mankind at larj^e is to be regarded as " the world " at 
enmity with God, from which individuals may be brought 
over by conversion inli> churches, whose membership can 
j'ive reasonable evidence of regeneration. The old •* judg- 
ment of charity " lingered on as a tradition when it had 
fallen into oblivion as a doctrine. 

Into the good works which grew out of the Methodist 
movement the Presbyterian Church entered with as much 
alacrity as was consistent with its conservative character. 
Without accepting the Methodist view that the expedi- 
ency of immediate success is the only test of right method, 
it took U]) the new methods so far as these commended 
themselves to its judgment. It becanie a church of Sun- 
day-s(:ho<»Is, prayer-meetings, missionary societies, and 
voluntary associations for the pron)otion of all kinds of 
good works. It gave support to the great moral reforms, 
without losing its head over any of them, or expecting 
from the success of any the immediate arrival of the mil- 
lennium. It felt too deeply the corruption of our human 
nature to share in the h«)pes of those who cxi)ccted liglitly 
to bring it to perfection by changes of environment or of 
method ; and yet it worked for both with the .stolid perse- 
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ists, the Itupiists, the Uiscijilcs the Christians, or even tlic 
Shakvrx. Aiul nil this fntm Calvinism "puttini; its wur^> 
foot foFuim i.'-t. " 

The thini period in American church history bc^'an 
about iiixty year» njfo. It is that in which the- histuriail 
side of Cliristianity is more Jii^^hly appreciated than nt any 
earlier time. 

I'urilaiij.>ni appreciated htroii^ty the intellectual side of 
Christianity; Metliotllsiu, the einolii'nal. In neither did 
the historical ekincnt tome to ils rif-hts. Vet Clirislianily 
is as tii^tincily hihlury as it is doctrine and eniotiuii. To 
do justku to tliis third element is the jirobleni of oiir own 
age. Til lliis end we must attain a truer recnjfiiitioii of 
our vital rcUnion to ilie historic fact of the Incarnatinn, 
The yciirs ipf that wonderful »lilli^t^y are no part of a dead 
and gone pasi ; nor are they related t.i lis ini-rely ihroutjh 
some change in our le<;al status before the divine law that 
was then accom])lished. They are nearer to iis than *iiir 
own yesterdays, and form a sulistantial part of every 
Christian's life. 

Hence ail lliat comes to 11s from that ji.tsl on the lines 
of history accniires a hij{h sitiniTicance to us. The church 
is the witness of the i;atherin[i of all under the one Head 
(iva){:ya).a;i'')'3*Ti>*'., Mph. i. 10) of all the elect of God. 
The sacraments speak of his pcrpelnal presence with the 
church, to purify an<l nourish her life and that of her 
memliLTs. I'hey are nut synilmls of an absent, but wit- 
nesses of a present Christ. We are to come to them with 
the faith that the Iicavcniy element behind them is not 
less real and operative than the caithly element present 
to onr senses. And this involves no confusion of the two 
elements, as though the earthly were made divine or the 
heavenly bound |o the earthly. na]>ti-mal ^;ritce and the 
real presence in the .'■acrament were the common leaeliint( 
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of all the churches of the Reformation. These ordinances 
they declared to be tlie nieani of grace — not mere witnesses 
to the possibility of yrace, nor mere helps, through the 
law of mental association, to lift our thoiiylits to profit- 
able meditation and resolution. 

In this view, alio, the whole course of cliiirch history 
becomes instructive to us. Whatever the sins, ijjnor.inces. 
and ncyliycncts in it that require foryivencss, Christ was 
in it all. It did not cease to be his church vvilh the death 
of the apostles or of Aii^'ustine of Hippo, and bc^in to be 
such again with Martin Luther. Nor is tJit connexion 
between the two points to be sought in llit Waldcn.'^cs, 
whatever their merits, but in the great central current 
where we find the mark-s of Christ in sucl) intn as Hcr- 
nard of Clairvaux, l-"rancis of Assisi, Thomas Aquinas. 
Jiilm Tanler, John Gerson, Thomas n Kcmpis, Nicholas of 
Cusa, Savonarola, and the other yreat witnesses by life 
and doctrine to the livinj^ presence of Christ in the world. 
So tlic Keforiners taught, having no more will lo give up 
the church's hi>t"ry to Konn.- than to give up ihe Hible. 
Vet when I'hili]* SuhafT. then freshly arriwd from Switzer- 
land, enunciated this more generous view of the jiast, he 
was ;issailed as a K..mai.i^cr by Ur. llerg and olher.s. 
His heresy has become ahnost a commonplace now, ami 
the theory of Waldensian oniinuity has given way partly 
before its honc-^t refutalinn bv iheir i>wn hi^t^.rical scholar>. 
Ami the result is seen in the free use of the medieval 
hymns in our hymnaries, ami in the high esteem in which 
llie ■• Imit.nion 'of Christ" stands. 

Cl'isely connecud with this new respect for the hi-.toric 
past is the a])]irecLalioii of the beautiful in its spiritual 
significance. We grow impatient with the ugly, the un- 
seemly, and the -ordid, when we finil thc-c cimnected 



with the men of the past, who spent toil and wealth on 
yrand and yruceful edifices for tlie divine worHhip. In this 
we cuter into sympathy with the divine purijuse which 
h.is muldLiI oiir world, our bodies, and God's own Word 
with rtfLTcnci; to beauty as wt-ll as use, and into whose 
tvmpti; tlit;rc is a (iatc- Hcatitiftil, no less than approaches 
through Inuh and tuiution. 

AnoihLT nolo of this present age is its socialism, tisinn 
that term in its broadest sense, in antithesis to itidividiial- 
i^ni. Our widened ontlooli upon tlie past, and our deep- 
ened sennc of tlic social forces which have shaped the 
present out of tt. h;i\c weakened faitli in the capacity of 
the individual lo deal satisfactorily with alt questions. 
'Hiis (ecling hiis combined with the reformatory anil phil- 
anthropic euerj^y transmit ted from the previous pcrio<l, 
and with the new scientific stress ujion en'*iroimient as 
niutdiiit,' the life of indisidual ami species, to jjivc a social- 
ist characier to our lhc.ut;hl and the nielhoils which it orij;- 
inales. And this has been sliniuialed by reaction against 
the more than I'uritan individualism of the ICn^ilish j«.litical 
economisis, until we run tlie rjs-k of sacridcin^ the precious 
fruits of liberty in the pursuit of eollectivist ideals. 

In this new aj;e the I'rcsbyterian Church slill holds a 
central posiiiim in the lelif^ious life of the nation. Siie is 
a historic cluirch. |>ri/in}r her own p.ast, and rLA'croncin;f 
the great historic names in her amials, without rcfusiui; 
that reverence to names as threat, whose work Wiis done 
outside her cimmuuiiiu. As a conservative clurrch she 
has helped to eomiteract the sudden breaks with history 
which each new tendencj' has threatened to atcompli-h. 
She m.Hlerated the extravagance of Puritanism by hohling 
fast to elements of earlier dale' and historic value. She 
m..dified the ur-eiicy of the Awakening, when it wo.ild 
cast a-ide the heritage I'uritanisni had be(|ucathed. and 
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wretchedness, niid even vice is boldly ({iicstioiied in these 
(Inyst. SoL-iuty, and espL-ciaJly the clmrcli, is held 10 answer 
for the whole burden of human misery, which is put iiitii 
such iiyiit us to (ill llie eiilire sky of sucial \i>ion from 
lioriziin lu horizon. All the problcnis v( society -ire laid 
ill iht feet of ihe church, iind she is required to turn a^dc 
from ihc niinislry of the Word to serve tile tables, at 
which ihe uhole nia^s of the luinijry anil the ihrifik-ss arc 
to be fed. In ihe past the conversion of sin'-ers was made 
too c.\clu>ivily the church's work. Slie is now to {,'ive it 
over, to turn lo [he conversion of iinlliunaires into social- 
ist pUilanihropisls. Siie was too often characleri/ed by 
ail other-worldliness, which ^-ave np the life of this time 
f<tr a betler life in the hereaflcr. She is now lo ilrup the 
qnestion ()f a hereaflcr. and to dcvole herself to iniprov- 
inn the phy>ical no less tlnni the moral well-b-'inj,' of llic 
human nia-s, t;iken in l!ie m;i~s. 

There is l.olli Irnth anti justice in these charfjes and 
these demands, lint there alsu is misihievoLis eNan^'eratic.ii. 
To oppose it we neeil a revival of ilie Puritan sense i>f 
jiersonal re>p'Ui.-il)ility an.l the Melhodi-l sense of the 
adeignacy i>f God's ^'raee to reach and reform men in any 
surroiintlinj^s, \Vc need to rid (mr mintis of the worslii|) 
of environment and heredity which materialistic science- 
has been teaihinji lis, anil tr> worship the lixint; Tiod. who 
says, "All soids are mine: . . . the soul that sinnelh. if 
shall die." He is the t;reatest fact in the environment of 
any hmnan spirit, ami his (piickenin}{ power is more than 
all the forces of heredity. 

The Presbyterian Chlirrh. .-is heir to theocratic principle 
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therefore less liable than tht I'liritan and Methodist bodies 
to these violent ru.ictions, while slic responds to the new 
impulse to dual witli spiritual juobleins on tliL'ir social no 
less than thuir iniliviJiial side. The iiuu of lo-day is not 
to be contented wicli the Methodist tea(.hin(4 of yestertlay. 
lie loiijis fur a new onlcr uf life more even than for the 
jjood of liis own soul. He so loiij--, liec.mse (lod is quick- 
ening in him desires for lliiit social order whicli nnr Lord 
called the kinji'lom ..f heaven. lint he still neuds lo ha\e 
the old trnlli pressed npon liini, that lie cannot entiT the 
kingdom until he is born from above and puts on the 
ehiklliku nature of the newly born. 

The last note of the present afje is the yearning for 
Christian union which is awakening in the severed parts 
of Chrisfs church. The desire of a universal brother- 
hood of men sinijily as micIi, from which no ni.in shall be 
exchuled except he will to be. finds eX]>res-ion in many 
shapes, some of them fantastic enonj;h. The cliiirth was 
fimndcd |i> sati-fy (hat yearnini,'. The clo-er we j;el to 
its i-"oiMuler. an<l the nn.re we study its hi-tory, the less 
content we are «ith a Clirislcndoni brokt-n into fragments 
by strife over secondary matters, and ihe more painful be- 
comes the contrast between Chrisl's iileal anil its iniperfcxt 
realisation. 

Here. I fear, it w.mld be hard to assert any peculi.ir 
miTit for the I'rc-l.yleri.m bodies. L'p to the Rcvnlulion 
setlhnienl of i')'>o. indeed, the Kirk kept ils unity un- 
bn.k-eii. Tlie cu-lotn wa- f..r those who re^^ar.Ied ail)'- 
lliin;^' in ils practiii; a-, wronji and bnrdcn-onie to Iheir 
cou>cienccs 1.. ■' declare their -eparalion from '■ ih.U ihin- 
without breaking' the unity ..f the church. Thus the sharp 
di^-en-ions between ihe ]''.nt;.i'^(Ts anil the Kesolutioncrs 
in t'qi^-jO were yol over without any breath of coin. 
immioa. 
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At the Revctliition all the niinistcni who had preached 
In the fields, in defiance of Stuart |>ersecution, and had 
escaped the scalTold for this faithfuhiess» united with the 
Sct>ttish church «*is reestablished, claiinin«r that Cargill» 
CaniercHU Kenwick, and the rest of the martyrs had de* 
dared tij^ainst any separation " if the I^)rd should send 
deliverance to his church, and (*ive them access to present 
their j^rievances to its judicatories with persoiml safety."' 
That is, however much they ini^ht dissent from tl>e action 
taken on ti)cir (jrievances, they would no more than declare 
their dissent, without leavinjj the church. Unhajipily this 
view did not commend itself to a part of the elders and 
members who had waited uiM>n the ministry of the i>ersc- 
cuted preachers and had shared in the perils of the killing- 
time. Hecause the Kevolutiim settlement provided for no 
acknowledgment of the lastinj^ obli^ati(»n of the Covenants, 
they would have none of it; and throuj;h the accessiim 
of ministers who took the same view, they, after a l<»n^ 
wait, in 1 743 were able to orjjani/e themselves as a Cove- 
nanter Church. The .vame course was taken bv the ICr- 
skines and their friemls in withdrawing from the Kirk in 
'733*. by Gillespie and his friends in witlulrawinj^ to form 
the Relief Ciuirch in 1752; and by the majority in the 
American Synod, in 1741, in castinj^ out the Tenncnis 
and their friends. Then came divisions within divisit)ns, 
the Covenanters in Scotland dividing, in 1751, as to the 
soundness of «i treatise by Mr. I'Vazer, of lirea, one of the 
persecuted preachers, in which he taui^ht that Christ died 
for all men; and the Seceder.s, in 1747, on the (jucs- 
tion of the Jhirj^her oath. Thu'^ the Presbyterian Church, 
thronj^h nej^lect of her established principle of ecclesiasti- 

1 Siv •• All liHiuiry lnl»» ('liurih.roinniiinlMn ; or, A Tronliso Aijaiiisl Si-ji. 
iir;ilinii frniii ilir Kt Nn)ulin|i S« nil nil III nf litis Niiliniiii) riiiinli, its it \^iis 
SrUlril Annn M'Hi) mimI |fnK»." hy Mr. AlrMiinl»r Sliiil«U, MiiiisliT «•( the 
(misjicI III M. Aiiilrc>\h. J.itiiiliur^li, I7u<t; iil nl.t 1747* 
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and dissent, was launched on a career of 
hism which has been the scandal of the 
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eflfectivcly organized church, without their rising to a 
higher plane of practical wisdom and true spirituality than 
they have yet reached separately. The hasty and drastic 
fashion in which many of them have undertaken to deal 
with social problems, their assitmption to decide not only 
the ends of monil reform, hut the political means by which 
these are to be reached, are foreshadowings of these perils. 
The sad chapters in the earlier history of the established 
churches of ICurope and America, before Protestant dis- 
sent and division curbed their strength, show that human 
nature works in much the same fashion in Protestant as in 
Romanist ecclesiastics, with the exception that a married 
clergy is less likely to devise fantastic and excessive sever- 
ities than is a celibate. We therefore seem to be wisely 
compelled to wait for Christian union until we are fit to 
use it without abusing it. 

Yet to wait is not to despair of it, or to give up yearn« 
ing for it, or even to abandon the assurance that it is com- 
ing at no distant date. Our ecclesiastical life as a people 
is still in the colonial stage. It hardly has felt the touch 
of the great nationalizing instinct which played so great a 
part in the crises of our political history in 1775, in 1787, 
in 1832, and in 1861-65. We have inherited from Kurope 
a state of ecclesiastical division not unlike nor unrelated 
to the divisions which kept colony apart from colony in 
the age of colonial dependence. In tho.se earlier decades 
of American historv it seemed as thoiiirh the differences of 
race, of creed, and of social ideal would keep the colonies 
apart forever — at least it seemed impossible to bring 
them together in less than three confederacies, the South- 
ern and the New ICngland States standing apart from the 
others. Hut the good providence t f God was building up 
a nation out <»f the<e alien elenier.ts long before the work- 
ing of his hand appeared on the smface of things. \\y 
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communily of peril and of toil, by the friendly intercliannes 
of commerce, by the spreadiiif; eiuhuiiiasnis of tlic Great 
Awakciiiii^, by the common iiiturust in men of national 
magnitude, like Frnnkliii and Washington, by the faulihh 
and ill-timed exacliuns of Mie Kritish [^overnineni, and by 
the manifest perils to reliyious liberty which Jittcndtd the 
connection with Knyland, (he colonies were drawn out of 
their isolation, and be^jaii to be conscious of IkIiik Ameri- 
can. When iitdepeiidi;nce was achieved iintler an imper- 
fect form of union, then commercial di.strcss. industrial 
decay, popular turbulence, and bitter disputes between the 
States forced on the adoption of the Coiislituiion, The 
crisis of Niillificalion bronyht the national suiitinient into 
more lively activity, under the very rule of a parly least 
disposed to cherish it. That of Sccessitm finally settled 
the question of the permanence of the Union, by discover- 
in^; to the American people, both North and South, how 
precious it had become to tlicm. 

All this has taken jiliice in a sphere where no lar^jer 
union is sought than that uf a sinjjte people within their 
national Imurularies. Hut in the sphere where tlie union of 
all men into one human brotherhood under the hea<bhip 
of Jesus Chri>t is the ^;oal. we liave accoinpliMlied as ^'{'od 
as notliiii^' as yet. We are not even national. 

Here we lia\'e to move between two e.\trenies. The 
first offers us unity in the foiUinn of an alKindarniient of 
the jiast. and a recorwtruction of the thureli out of New 
Testament texts, in the spirit of Puritan literalism. We 
have had more than one attempt of this kind, the most 
notable beiufj the body called the I)i-ciples, whose found- 
ers, Naac and Alexander Campbell, came to America 
from tlie Associate rre-^bylcrian Church of Ireland, and 
first joined the Hapti-ts before reachinf; the conchisinns 
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the history of the church since the days of the apostles 
has been little more than a scries of sins and blunders, of 
which the less said or remembered the belter. They 
frankly apply to the history of the Protestant churches 
the judgments which mtiny Protestants still apply to the 
middle ages: they admit the relief of the ecclesiastical 
darkness by some shining names, but assert timt the whole 
story is a tissue of mere usurpation and wrong-doing — 
creeds, jiolity, methods of work, all being out of the line 
of what the New Testament forbids and requires. 

Such a theory of the church could have originated only 
in a period when historic studies were but little cultivated, 
and the popular interest in the church's history as gtMnl 
as absent. It was associated, however, with a disposition 
to reject the subjectivity of the Awakening, and to assert 
for Christianity a strongly objective charact'ir; and this 
commended it to many. The history of the body .show.s 
that the plan does not solve the problem. Divisions and 
disputes have arisen within it, which have rent the bond 
of charitv, because this Xew Testament literalism does not 
remove all grounds of difference in judgment.* Xor is the 
church called upon to sacrifice her whole history to regain 
her unity. These ages have not been lost, whatever their 
mistakes. 

The other extreme is that which proposes Christian 

* The iM'si'lplcH iiKiy Ik.* sxCxA to l»c llh- .Xincrican rcprcstnl.iiiws of the 
llaMunc inovciiK'iit in Scotland, hy wliicli tlic younger CninplK-ll \\.i> greatly 
iiithicni'cil <!urinj» his .ittcndancc .it (iI.xsj;M\v University. In the Ahon-y 
I're^liylerian ei»iij;ret;ation, U here I spent a part <»f my lM)yh«KMl, Isaac (.'auip- 
Ik'II was still renieinl»ere«I fi»r tlie strictness of the Secedrr discipline he ex- 
ercised when its pastor. Professor Whitsctt, <»f the Southern lla| 'lists, traces 
the origin of Mnrniniiism as a wnrkiii^^-systeni to the literalism (»f the 1 >is. 
eiples. Orson I'ratt was a pn-acher anion^ the l>isciplcs, and U'canu- the 
theologian of the L.'itter-dav Saints. And the claim of the Saints is ili.a 
they alone otTer n church which literally corresponds throughout to that «)f 
the New Testament. I»ein^j persecuted l»y the (leniiles, speakint^ with timj^ues, 
working miracles, laying on hands for the In'stowal c»f the Spirit, anointin;; 
the sick, etc. 
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union on the historical basis presented by a single churcli, 
which claims to possess the only true church order or doc- 
trine, or both. This is a form of ecclesiastical assumptitm 
confined to no partictdar church. All have made this claim 
at times, especially in the days of their early pro(;ress, 
when they thought themselves Aaron *s rod, predestined 
to swallow up the others. The Friends, the Methodists, 
the Itaptists, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians — all have 
had their y//n* tiiviiio claims at times, when they were 
ready to unchurch everybody else. At present it is the 
Church of Rome and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
which maintain exclusive claims in America. The latter 
did not assume this attitude in the era of Uishop White, 
when it put itself more on a level with the other churches 
by speaking of ** other denominations.** Hut all the changes 
in the legislation of the last half-century look in this direc- 
tion and grow out of the dominant spirit of the church. 
It is now distinctly Iligh-church of the O.xford pattern. 
Nor is this |>osition abandoned at all in the action of the 
House of Hishops which looks toward Christian union. 
The notable feature of that action was that it was ad- 
dressed to other bcnlies of American Christians, and not 
.simply to the individuals who com|K>se them. It thus 
marks a great advance in Christian courtesy upon the 
style in which the Iligh-church claim lu'is been pressed in 
mo.st cases. Hut it still a.ssumes that the elements of 
Christian reunion are to be sought entirely in the ICpis- 
copal Church, while it minimizes as far as |)ossible the 
number of the prerequisites. It asks of no other church 
for any contribution to the problem, while it proposes to 
open negotiations with ciny upon the ba.sis it has laid down 
itself. On this basis Protestants m.iy be reunited by be- 
coming ICpiscopalians to an extent there defmed, while the 
Kpiscoixil Church accepts and learns nothing from them. 
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lleru ai^ain there i» need of a central and inodcratin;; 
inlUiciicc beUvton opposed cxirenies, whicli the I'rcsb; - 
tcriaii Cliiirch niij^ht very wtll uxcrti-io. She has mn.c 
ailinily wilh all the diverse ekinciils >>f our ecclesiastical 
hte than lias ;iny oi1h.t cliiirch. Siic has been a Tiiritan 
churdi in iliu I'linian ajje. and a Mcllimli..t church in the 
aj-e iif the Awakening'; ami she is rcliiiniiit,' tu what she 
was hefuie the I'liriiEin indiicnce loiiclud licr, in adapting; 
her-elf l-i llic chnahiy teiuk-nL-iL^ i.f the present a;;e. It 
wonlil ii'il he tn the c-xclusiim nf any of these principles 
that she wunh! ulTer herself as a nieiliatnr belHeen them 
all; mir need Christian miion be achieved by ieavinj^ be- 
hind the attainnienl^i .if any in the past, and all beconiinjj 
I'resbytcriaiis. Such a rcnniun, indeed, \vi>iild brini,' all the 
element-' i)f our rich and \aried spiritual life intn liarnumy 
and ciiiiperntion, iii\iii^' ns a chnrch practically Trinitarian 
and at the same time more (.on.iplex than is the life of any 
existing body. 

In his address at the celebration of liis scmi-centcnarv 
Dr. Chailes Ilod-c pointed lo ihc clew furnished l.v the 
doclrineof iheTrinily to ilie variety of spirilnal life in ibe 
chnrches of Christ: -There are .litterenl types of relii;i.m 
even among true believers. The reli-ion of Si. llcrnard 
and of John Woley. of Jeremy Taylor and of J.mallian 
E'Idwards, ;ilthung!i essi^ntially the same, had in eacli cast 
its peculiar character. hlvery great hi-toric chnrcli ba- 
its own t\']ie of pielv. As there are three I'erMins in the 
Trinity, tile Kallier. ihe Son, ami ihr I loly Clho-l. s.. there 
ap]iear to be three general form-; of religion amonj; evan- 
gelical Christian';. There are some whose reli-ions experi- 
ence is determined mainly hy \i liat i- tanght in the Scrijit- 
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of Its ultimate visibility. The y^rtM. American churches 
are Trinitarian in theory — they recognize in the Gt>d- 
lieail at] <:s»L-ntiaI UEiity, and ytt a thrccfoUhic^s of life so 
distinct that ihe Son speaks to the l''aiher as " iIkui " and 
of ttitf S|>irit as " lie " — but hi their actual hfe tlicy tcml 
ti> be, in some sense, Unitarians, singluii; out some une 
of the three as the object of trust and ctintulence. 

Some, as Dr. 1 lodge says, liave tlicir thuu^lits centered 
upon tile I'iillier, \\\u finis ihitniis. "God as God," as the 
sovereign will whieli puis fi.rtli energy in creation, pnivi- 
dcnce. redcni|Hi.iit. ;inil juilgnieiit. Ikre llic I'nritan. Cal- 
viiiisiic, and Kefoiincd cliiirchcs naturally belong. Tliey 
regard (he wnrk •)( Christ mainly as jiuttiiig an obstacle 
out of the way of the I'alllcr's will. In that will every- 
thing is embraced. This tyi)e uf thought dominates the 
Westminster sl;mdards and all the Kefumied confessions. 
Ur. liiidge evidently finds its tr.iest repre-entatixc apnong 
the iheulogians of New Knglaiid. Ihit whatever niiKlifica- 
tions of it might come of Ur. Archibald Ale.\ander's type 
of piety, and his own coiilact with the mecHation school 
during his stay in Germany, this in the long run is that of 
I'resbyterian theology. 

The second type in the hi>tonc order we find hi Amer- 
ica is that of the worshi|) of the 1 loly Sjiirit, as the Method- 
i.-t era succeeds the I'liritan. I lere feeling counts for more 
lliiiri doctrine, and the inner life is accounted the gre.itest 
<.f all interests. Here stan.l our Metho.lisls, Moravians. 
Friends, and f)tlier pleti^tic or mystical sects. 

The third tjpe is Christocentric. Il regards the Incar- 
nation as the world's redemption. an<I lays its stress not 
on the work- of Christ to reconcile the I'atlier to man, but 
on his very pers()ri, in which our huinaiiity is lifteil into 
fellowship with God. Its stress falls on the social rather 
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sacramcnw around which thnl wwlnl life center!', The 
most perfect type of ihtM Ih tliu C<ilhi)Iic iirul A|ttiitttilic 
Church, which ww* ur^unir.c<l cliiclly ont uf ]^n^;ti^ll amt 
Scotch I'robyicriiiiii, nmi is now rcprcbcntcO at sunn: seven 
or eiyht cetiltrs in America, Next lo it conies tlic i'rotest- 
ant Kpiscopal Church, especially since it has been perme- 
ated by the spirit of tlic U.\f<>ril revival. 

And these three are one. ICach tendency in its turn has 
been dominant fur a time in the reh^tuus life of America. 
Shall not the next ajje be ihat of llieir unily in the mani- 
fold Hfc of a national {ami ecnmenical) Trinitarian cluirch, 
in which, as in our fciteral sysltin of ^'overnnienl, ihire 
shall be room for the hir_L,'est variety of type in ci)nnection 
with an essential mn'ty? To such a result the I'resbyie- 
rian Church can contribute at least as larf^el}' as any in tlie 
land, throuj,'li its friendly rel.itions with all, thronuli its 
hospitality in the jKtst and the present to all tlR>e forms 
of the sptritnal life. 

the siihjei 
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I. TIIK srivmsil NATIOXAt. COVENANT 1)V 1581, " 
KKXKWKn IN 1638. 

Wkk ill! and every one cif iis luidcnvriitcii, Protest, 
Tliiit, after lon^; find ihic cxnniinatioii of our ownc C<>n- 
ncieiicurt ill iiiiiUers of inn.' and false Rcli^ji'm. [wc] arc imw 
tliuro»(iliIy res,.hi-,l nf Hie Trulli. l»y llio Word and S|.irit 
of God, and, llierefore, \vc l>i;keve with oar hearts, con- 
fesNC witli oar nmiitlis, subscribe witli our hands, and con- 
stantly afTirni, before God and the whole World, tliat this 
only is the trap Christian Faith and Relij;ion, jjleasing 
Go<l, anti hrin^inn Salvation to man, wliicli now is. by the 
mercy of God, revc;iled to the world liy llie preaching of 
tlie blessed I'.vanKel. 

An.l received, beleeved, an.l dercn.lcl by many and 
snndry notable Kirks and Reaimes, but cliiedy by the 
Kirk of Scotland, the Kin^^'s Majestic, an<l by three 
Fstates of tliis Realnie, as God's etcrnall Truth, niid onely 
j;round of (nir salvation; as more particularly is expressed 
in the Confession of our I'aith. stablishcd and piiblilccly 
C'lnfimicd by sinidry Acts of I'arlanients. and now, of a 
lonj,' time, liatli been opcnh- professed l>\- the Kind's 
Majestic, and whole b-nlv of 'this Realnie. I'x.ih In Hnr-h 
and Land. To the which Omfessiun and furme of Re- 
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as unto God's undoubted Truth and Verity, j;roundc<l 
oncly upon his written Word. And, therefore, Wc ab- 
horrc «ind detest all contrarie Keh'gion and Doctrine; but 
chiefly all kinde of Papistrie in ^enerall and particular 
heads, even as they are now damned and confuted by the 
Word of God •ind Kirk of Scotland; but, in special!, we 
detest «ind refuse the usuqied authoritie of that Roman 
Antichrist u|ion the Scriptures of God, u|Km the Kirk, the 
civill Ma^istnite, and Consciences of men; all his tyran- 
nous lawes made upon indilTerent things a^^ainst our Chris- 
tian libertie ; his ernmeous Doctrine against the sufliciencie 
of the written Word, the perfection of the I^'iw, the oflicc 
of Christ and his blessed ICvan^el ; his corrupted Doctrine 
concerning orit^inall sinne, our natural inabilitie and rebel- 
lion to God's law, our justific.ition by faith onely, our im- 
|)erfcct sanctification and obedience to the l«iw, the nature, 
number, and use of the holy Sacraments; his five bastard 
Sacraments, with all his Rites, Ceremonies, and false Doc- 
trine, added to the min!strati(»n of the true Sacraments 
without the Word Of (lod ; hi^( cruell judgement «i^ainst In- 
fants de|Kirtin(( without the sacrament ; his absolute neces- 
sitie of liaptisme ; his blasphemous opinicm of Transubstan- 
tiation, or re.il presence of Christ's bo<ly in the ICIements, 
and receivinj; of the s«ime by the wicked, or bodies of 
men; his dispensations with solemn oaths, perjuries, and 
degrees of Marriage forbidden \\\ the Word; his crueltic 
against the innocent divorced; his divellish Masse; his 
blasphemous Priesthood ; his profane Sacrifice for the sins 
of the dead and the quick ; his Canonization of men, calling 
upon Angels or Saints departed, worshi|)ping of Imagerie, 
Relicks, and Crosses, dedicating of Kirks, Altars, Daies, 
Vowes to creatures; his Purg.itorie, praiers for the dead; 
praying f »r sjieaking in a strange language, with his Phkcs- 
sions, «ind blasphemous Letanie, and multitude of Advo- 
c.ites or Mediators ; his manifold Orders, Auricular Confes- 
sion ; his desperate and uncertaine re|)entcnce ; his generall 
and doubtsomc faith; his satisfactions of men for their 
sins; his justification by works, itpus opcraUnn^ works of 
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supureru|;iitioii, Mvrits, I'jirdons, IV-rcuri nations, and Sta*j 
lioiis; Ills Imly W.ilur, biiplinintjof Hcls, oiiijiirini;uf siiiriltU 

cn'-.-iiii^;, .■iaTiitij,'. iiiiniTiliit;,', omjnriiin. iKillnwitiji uf (ioirjj 
(,'(nnl cri.-aUirus, «illi llic Mi|K.TSliliiiUMi|jitii..ii jnyucd llicTcJ 
with; his w.rldly .M.jii;ilcIi\-. aiul wickt-M I IkTurcliit : lii^ 
ihrccsolciniio vnwus. williiill lii^^lia^olinj-sof Mimlry surts;' 
his crroiitaiis ami liloiiilic decrees niadc at Trent, with .-ill 
Ihc suh.'icriiiers and :ip].r..vers of that cniell Jiiid hlomli.- 
l!;iml eunjiired anaiiisl ihe Kirk nf C.d; and. finatlv. wi;, 
detest all his vain Allep.ries, Rites. Si^ns, ami Traiiiii.nm, 
hr<Hit;ht in the Kirk, wiihout or a^ain>t the Word \\{ (lotl.! 
and Doctrine of this true reformed Kiik; (■) the wiiith \vc 
joyne ourselves willini;!)'. in Doctrine. I'aiili, Keliyion, Di.s- 
ciplinc. and use of the 1 loly Sacraments, as lively nieiiihers 
of the same in Christ our Head; prorni-.iii;4 an<i swearinjj, 
by the GUKAT Nami; niTlii; I.OKl) oni G(tD. that wc 
shall continue in the oliediunee of the Doctrine and Di<ci-i 
l.Iinc of this Kirk, ami shall .lelemi [he same. aeeordinK toj 
our vocation and power, all the tlaves of our lives, under' 
the laines contained in the Law. ami dant,'er holh of hody 
and Miule in the day of Cod's fearfull Jndneinenl ; and sci- 
inji that many are stirred up bj- Salan and that Konianc 
Antichri>t, to promise, sweare. sid»crilie, and, fur .i time, 
use ihe Holy Sacraments in the Kirk deceilfnlly. against 
their ownc consciences, mindinj,' thereby, first, under the 
exlernaUcloakcof Uclit,'ion, to cornijit ami subvert secretly 
(iod's true Reliiiion willnn ihe Kirk, and afterwaril, when 
time may serve, to become open enemies and persecutors 
of t!ie same, under vaine hope of tlie I'ope's dispensation, 
ilevised ajiainst the Word of God, to liis t,'reater confn-^ion, 
and their ilouble corulenmation in the day of the LORD 

J list's. 

We. therefore, willin!^ to take away all sns]iilion of 
Jiypocri-;ie. and ..f such double dcalinj; with God ami his 
Kirk. I'rotesl, and call The Searcher of all Hearts for wil- 
nc'^se. that our minds and hearts do fully ai,'ree with this 
our Ci'iifi-f.<i'->i. i'lvmisr. Of)i/i. iiii.f Sul'x-ri/^fioii. so that we 
arc not moved for any worldly respect, but are perswaded 
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ondy in our Conaciencea, through the knowledge and love 
of God's true Religion, printed in our hearts by the Hol^ 

Spirit, as we shall answer to Mim in the day wlien the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; and because we 
perceive, that the quiotnesse and stability uf our Religion 
and Kirk doth depeml upon the safety and good behaviour 
of the King's Majestic, as upon a comfortable instrument 
of God's mc-rcy grantc<l to this Country, for the maintain- 
ing of his Kirk', and ministration of Justice amongst us; 
we pn>test and promise with our hearts, under the same 
Oath, Hand-writ, and [uiines, that we siiall defend his Per- 
son and Authority with our gootls, bodies, and lives, in the 
defence of Chrir-t liis ICvangel, Liberties of our C'ountrey, 
ministnittou of Justice, and punishment of iniquity, against 
all enemies within this Kealme or without, as wc desire 
our Go<l to be a strong and mcrcifuil Defender to us in 
the day of our deiith, an<l conmiing of our I.ORl) JICSUS 
CHRIST; to whom, with the I-'nther, and the Holy Spirit, 
be all honour and ^loric eternally, 

[In the renewiil of i6,{K there is added a rehearsal of 
the Acts of the Scottish rarliiiment for the Ctnil'irniation 
and Mitintenniicc of the Reformed Religion, cuncluding 
with that which prescribed the corunatioii oath taken by 
Charles I. in i^Jt3. It then proceeds:] 

In obedience to the commimdmcnt ()f God, conform to 
the pr.'ictice of the godly in former times, ami iiccording 
to the lautlahlc exnmplc of our worthy and religious Pro- 
genitors, iind of many yet livinjj amongst us, which was 
warr-inted also by Act of Cuuncell, comntandint; a gen- 
eral! Hand to bee made and subscribed by his Majesties 
subjects of all ranks, for two causes: One was, for de- 
fending the true KeIi;;ion. as it was then reformed, and is 
expressed in the Confession of Faiih above written, and 
a fonner large Confession established by sunilrie Acts of 
lawfull (ienerall Assemblies .ind of 1'arlament, unto which 
it h.ith relation set <lowne in [lublicke Cnthechismes, and 
which had bccnc for many yeeres, witli a blessing from 
heaven, preached and professed in this Kirk and King- 



written Wtinl; The otiicr ciiiist; was, for iiiuiiitniiiiit^ *''*^ 
Kintj's M;ijcsnc liis IVrson aiul Ivsuilc; tlic triii.' worsliip of 
Gotl. ami tlic Kinjf's aLiilmritit.- IjLiiiy sij siniiylitly jnyncil, 
as that they liail Ilio saint: fricmis and cunitnon L-Muniics. 
and did siarul and fall luMtrtliur. Ami, I'nially, boini^' ci-n- 
vinceil in imr minds, and confessing ^vitli onr niimllics. that 
the prosunt and snLCcudin>,' j-onL-rati-m^ in [liis Land arc 
limind tn kt'c[> llic foresaid iiaiiunall Oath and snli-criptimi 
inviolal)lc, \Vi;c Noblemen, iiaruns, C.entlemen. l!nr;^es>t;s. 
Ministers and Commons under stibscribini,'. considering 
.livers limes before, ami especially at this iiine. llie dan- 
yer (jf the true reformed Reli^'ion, of tlie Kin^j's liommr, 
and i)f llic piiblickc peace of llie Kiili;ilome. hv tlie mani- 
fold imiovalions and evils ^jenerally conlained and partitn- 
larly mentioned In onr late suiiplicalions, coinptainls. and 
im)testali.ms tloe herein- l)r.l^c^-.e. and, before (i.id, his 
AiiKels. and the World, sotemnelv ilecl.ire. Thai, willl onr 
whole heariswLL-a^jreeand re-oKciiJl ihe daiei of onr life 
constaiitlv lo adhere nnlo, and to di'feiid the fore-aid Irite 
Religion, and forbearing [he prailiee of all no\atioiis al- 
ready introduced in the matter^ of the wor>hip of Ciod, «r 
approbation of the corrii]tlions of the pnbliek (ioverrnnent 
<.f the Kirk, or ci\ill j.laces an.l power of Kirkmen, till 
they bee Iryed and allo«t:,l in free Assemblies ami in 
I'aHanients, to laboirr hv all meanes lawfuU to recover the 
parity and lihertie of the (lospel. as it was established and 
professed before the foresaid novations: Ami becanse. after 
due examination, we plainly perceive, and nmlonbte.lly 
lieleeve, thai the Irnioiations and evils contained in onr 
Snpiilieations. Conijilaints. ninl Protestations ha\e no war- 
rant of the Word of ("lod. are contrary to the Articles of 
the foresaid Confessions, to the intention ami ineaninj; of 
the blessed keforniers of Kelii^'ion in this Land, to the 
above written Acts of I'arlanient. and doe sensibly lend 
to the re-eslabli-hin- of die Pojiish Ueli^ion .ami Ivr.innv, 
imd lo the snbversion ami mine of the Inu- Reformed Re- 
ligion, and of onr Liberties, l.awes. and IMates. We al-o 



to our Kin^ and coiintrey, without any worl 
or iiulucemcnt, so farre as humane infinnii 
wishing a further measure of the grace of C 
Tect, We promise and sweare, by the Gkkat 
It: L()RD OIK GOU, to continue in the Pn 
)bedience of the foresaid Religion : That w 
1 the same, and resist all these contrarie erroi 
itions, according to our vocation, and to the 
i)f that power that God hath put in our hai 
ives of our life: And, in like manner, with th 
we declare before God and Men, That wee h 
ion nor desire to attempt anything that may t 
shonour of God, or to the diminution Of the 
lesse and authoritie: lint, on the contrari 
>c and sweare, that wee shall, to the utterii 
ower, with our meanes and lives, stand to t 
of our dre.id Soveraign, the King's Majesi 
I and authoritie. in the defence and preserva 
resaid true Kdigion, Liberties, and Lawes 
ome: As, also, to the nuituall defence and 
everie one of us nf ancuher in the same c 
lining the true Religion, and his Majestie's ; 
ilh our best counsell, our bodie>, meanes, and 
, against all sorts of pers(»ns whatsoever. S 
jevcr shall be done to the least of us for that 
)c taken as done to us all in generall. and to 



any sucii resolution, us oy common coiiscni snaii oe lounc 
to conduce for so yood ends. Hut, on the contraric, sliallj 
by all lawful! mcanes, labour to further and prumovc tlifl 
same; and if any such dant;crou5 and divisive muttun ba 
made to us by word or writ, wcc, and everic one of ui 
slinU cither suppressc it, or, if need be. shall incontinent 
make the same known, that it may bcc titneonsly obvi 
ated; neither do we feare tlic fnule aspersions of rebel- 
lion, combination, or what else our adversaries, from their 
craft and malice would put upon us, seeiiin what we di 
so well warranted, and ariseth from an unfaincd desire to 
maintaine the true woisJii]) of God, the niajestie of our 
King, and the jieacc of tlic Kiiigdomc, for the common 
ha|>iiincss of ourselves and poslcritic. And because wc 
cannot look- for a blessiny from (lud upon our proccedinjrs,. 
except witli our ]irnfession and S(ih-.crij)tion we joyne such 
a life and conversation, as bcsecnieth Chrihtians, who h.ive. 
renewed llieir Covenant witli Cn\d\ Wee iherei'ore faith- 
fully promise, for ourselves, our followers, antl all olliers 
under ns, both in publicke, in our jiarticular families and 
pcrsonall carririt,'e, to endevour lo keep ourselves witlitn 
tlie hounds of Christian libcrtic, and to be f,'ood exanijilcs 
to others of all Godliuessc, Sobernesse, and Kiyhtcousne^s, 
and of evcrie <lntic wc owe to Gnd ,^nll Man. Ami that 
this our L'nion and Conjunction may he observed wiili- 
out violation, wc call the livinj^ God, the Searcher of onr 
Hearts, to witnesse, who knoweth this to be our sincere 
Desire, and nnfaineil Uesolntion, as wee shall answer to 
JI-:SUS ClIUIST in the ^rcat day, an<i mider the paine 
of God's everlasting; wrath, and of infainie. and o[ lossc of 
all honour and respect in [his U'orhi. Mc)^t htnnblie be- 
seeching the LORD, to strcjii^then us by his Holy Sj.irit 
for this end, and to bless our desires and proccedinf^s wiih 
a liappie success, that Kclij^ion and ki;^litcousnessc may 
(louri-h in the land, to (hc'silnrie of God, ihc honour of 
onr Kini-, and pcice and comfort of us all. In witnesse 
whereof wc have subscribcil with onr hands all the prem- 
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If. A KOI.EMNE LEAGl'B AND COVENANT FOR REFORMA. 
TIU.V ANU DKKENCi: UK HKLIUION, TIIK IIUNOK AM) 
IIAI-l'INESSi: OK TtlE KIXG, AND rUE I'EACE AXI> 
SAKETV OK THE TdKEE KIN(1I«>MES OK SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, AND IKELAXD. [aDOITED I643,] 

Wee, Noblemen, Barons, Kni^ts, Gentlemen, Citrzena, 
I)iir[,'csseR, Ministers of the Gospel, and Commons of rII 
sorts, in tlic kingdonies of Scotland, ICnjrlanil, and Ire- 
land, by the providence of GOD, livint; under one King, 
and being of one refonned religion, having before our 
eyes tlie glory of GOD, and the advancement of the Icing* 
dome of our Lord and S;iviuur JesL*S ClIttlsT, the honour 
and happinesse of the Kings Majesty and his' posterity, 
and the true piiblick liberty, safety, and ficacc of the king- 
domes, wherein every ones private condition is included : 
And calling to mindc the treacherous and blondy plots, 
conspiracies, attempts, and practices of the enemies of 
GOD, against the true religion ami professotirs thereof in 
all places, especially in these tlirec kingitomes, ever since 
the reformation of religion ; and how much their rage, 
power, and presumption are of late, and at this time, in- 
creased and exercised ; whereof the deplorable estate of 
the church and kingdome of Ireland, the distressed estate 
of the church and kingdome of Kngland, and the d;tnger- 
ous estate of the church and kingdnnie of Scotliind, arc 
present and pubiick testitnonii-s; \Vu have now at last, 
(.nftcr other means of suppltcalion, remonstrance, protesta- 
tions, and sufTerings,) for ti)e preservation of ourselves and 
our religion from utter niin and destruction, according to 
the commendable practice of these kingdonics in former 
times, and the example of GODS people in other n.ilions, 
after mature deliberation, rcs<ilvcd and determined to enter 
into a mutunll and Solemne League nn<l Covenant, wherein 
we all finbscritie, and each one of ns for himself, with our 
hands lifted U)i to the most High GOD, do swear, 

I . That we shall sincerely, a*ally, and constantly, through 
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the grace of GOD, endeavour, in our several places and 
callings, the preservation of the reformed religion in the 
Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, against our common enemies; the reforma- 
tion of religion in the kingdomes of ICngland and Ireland, 
in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, according 
to the word of GOD, «ind the example of the hcst reformctl 
Churches; and shall endeavour to bring the Churches of 
(jOD in the three kingdomes to the nearest conjunction 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of 
church government, directory for worship and catechis- 
ing; that we, and our posterity after us, may as brethren 
live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell 
in the midst of us. 

2. That we shall, in like manner, without respect of 
persons, endeavour the extirp«ition of Po|)er)% Prelacy, 
(that is, church-govurnment by Archbishops, Hishops, their 
Chancellors, and Commissaries, Deans, Deans .ind Chap- 
ters, Archdeacons, and all other ecclesiasiicall Olliccrs, de- 
pending on that hierarchy,) superstition, heresie, schisme, 
profanenessc. and whatsoever shall be found to be con- 
trary to sound doctrine and the power of g<Kllincsse; lest 
we partake in other mens sins, and thereby be in danger 
to receive of their plagues; and that the Lord may be one, 
an<l his name one in the three kingdomes. 

3. We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, and con- 
stancie, in our several vocati«)ns. endeavour, with our estates 
and lives, mutually to j)reserve the ri^;hlsand privileges of 
the Parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdomes; ami 
to preserve and defend the Kings Majesties person and 
authontie. in the prescrv.ition and defence of the true re- 
ligion, and liberties of the kingdomes; that the woHd may 
bear witncssc with our consciences of our lovaltv, and 
that wee have no thoughts or intensi(»ns to diminish his 
Majesties just power and greatiuvsse. 

4. We shall also, with all failhfnlncssc. endeavour the 
discovery of such «is have been, or shall be incendiaries 
malignant^, or evil instruments, by hindering the refornia- 
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tioti uf rdlnion, dividinu the Kinjf from his pcfiijli;, or one 
of thu kin^ilonius from miutlicr, or making; any racliuii or 
parlitrs aitiiiii^ tliu pcujilo, ciintnry tu this League antt 
Covenant ; lliat tliey may Ijl- l)ron^lit to piililiuk liiall, anil 
receive coiKltynL-pinii'-liinunt, as thu ilc^jrcc- uf ilicirolTcnccs 
sliall rfi[iiircur(iLSL-rvc,iirtln;sn])rL-aim:jn(lit,iiijricsiif Ixuli 
kiiij,'iloiinJS rc'^pvctivcly, or utlit-rs, luiviiiH puwur frcin thvrii 
fi>r lliat cfTi'd, shall jiitlKi-- cnnvciiiciil, 

5. Anil wliLTca-. llio haiipincsM: iif ii hlt;svf( 1 jjeaco Itv- 
twcL-ii tliL'.-u kin^ili>nics, <li.-ii)'i;il in former limvs Id our 
Itrngcniliirs, i>, by Uie nimil prnvidu'iiL'e of (K )1). ^jranied 
unto IIS and halh been lately cnehuled and Milled i)y 
biilh I'arlianieiiis; we shall each one of n-, ai.conl[nj; lo 
our |)laec and interest, endeavmir that ihey iii.iy reniaine 
CDiijdined in n firnie peace ami uninn to alt ]i'>-terity ; and 
that justice may be dune up'in llie wilfuH iiji])n-(.Ts tlierenf, 
in manner esjiressed in the precedent iirliele. 

r.. WVe >liall also, jKcnrdinK t.. ..nr j.laies mid callint;s. 
in this collllUnn cause of reli^^il'l), liberty, and jieate of dm 
kint,'d')nie-, assist anil ilefenti all tlinse lliat ciiUt inlo lids 
I.ea-ne and Cveiianl. in ihe maintaining and ptirsiiin- 
thereMf; an.l shall n.:t sulKr ..ui>eKes direclly or in- 
direcllv, by whals.iever cnmbtnalinn. per-na^inn, or ter- 
n.iir. to be divided and willidrawn frnm ihis bks-ei! uni..n 
and mnjunetinii, vvbellur Im make- .lefeclinn lo the a.n- 
trarv part, or tn ^^ive ourselves In ;i dcleslabK- in.lifrereiicy 
or iieulralitv in this cause, which m. mucii oncemelh ihe 
Hlorv of GOD. Ihe tiMud of the kiii-douies. ;uul honour of 
llie Kill-; b..l shall, all the d^tys of our lives, /ealou-ly 
an<l i.rin-tanily coiilinue therein a^^ainst all o|i]iosition, and 
promote the same according; to our power, a^ainsi all l.ls 
anil im]ie(linieuts whatsoever; and, what we are \\<A able 

make known, thai it mav be tinielv prevented or removed : 
All which we shall do a- in the si-ht of (lOl): 

Am!, because the-,- kin-<l..mes are t,niillv of many sins 
an.l].rnvocatioiis;iM,iinvt c'c )[ ), ;nid hi- Son J];m s filKlsT, 
as is too niaiidest by our present diatressLs and tlan^;eis, 
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the fruits thereof ; wo jirofesH and declare, before GOL) aiul 
the world, otir tinfei^^ncd desire to be humbled for our own 
sins, and for the sins of these kin^donics: especially, tli«it 
we liave not «is we ought, valued the inestimable l)encnt 
<»f the gospel; that we have not laboured for the purity 
and power thereof; and th«it we have not endeavoured to 
receive CllKIST in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of him 
in our lives, which arc the causes of other sins and trans- 
gressions so much abounding amongst us; and our true 
and unfeigned |)urpose, desire, and endeavour ft»r our- 
selves, and all others under our power and charge, both in 
publick and private, in all duties we owe to (*f( )1) ami man, 
to amend our lives, and each one to go before another in 
the example of a reall reformation; that the Ij»rd may 
turn away his wrath and heavy indignation, and estal)lish 
these churches and kingdomes in truth and peace. And 
this Covenant we make in the presence of ALMKiIITV 
(iOl), the Searcher of all hearis, with a true intention to 
performe the same, as we shall answer at that great <lay, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall bee discl«»scd; most 
humbly beseeching the Lnkl> to strengthen us by his 
lh>I.V Sri KIT for this end. and to blesse our desires antl 
proceedings with such successe, as may be deliverance aiul 
safety to his people, and encouragement to other Christian 
churches, groaning under, or in danger of, the y<»ke of anti- 
christian tyrannie, to joyn in the same or like association 
and covenant, to the glory of GOD, the enlargement «»f 
the kingdome of Jr.SlS CllKIST, and the pearo and tran- 
quillity of Christian kingdomes and commonwealths. 



III. TIIK AOOI'TINc; ACTS oK 1647. 

{ti) Approbation of the Confession of I- ait ft, 

A Confession of l'\uth for the Kirks <»f (mxI in the three 
Kingdonies. being the chiefest part of tliat rnifnrinity in 
Religion which by the Solenme l^eague and Ci»venant we 
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are bound to endeavour ; And there being accordingly a 
Confession of Failh agreccl upon by ihc Assembly of 
Divines sitting «it Westminster, with the assistance of 
Commissioners from the Kiric of Scotland; Which Confes- 
sion was sent from our Commissioners at London to the 
Commissioners of the Kirk met at Kdinburgh in January 
htst, and hath been in this Assembly twice publikely read 
over, examined, and considered ; Copies thereof being also 
Printed, that it might be particularly perused by all the 
Members of this Assembly, unto whom frequent intimation 
was publikely made, to put in their doubts and objections 
if they had any ; And the said Confession being upon due 
examination thereof found by the Assembly to bee most 
agreeable to the Word of God, and in nothing contrary to 
the received Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, anil Govern- 
ment of this Kirk: And lastly, it being so nccessar}' and 
so much longed for, Tluit the siiid Confession be with all 
possible diligence and expedition approved and established 
in both Kingdomcs, as a principall part of the intended 
Uniformity in Religion, and as a speciall means for the 
more efTectuall suppressing of the many dangerous errours 
and heresies of these times; The Generall Assemblv doth 
therefore after mature diliberation Agree unto and Ap- 
prove the said Confession as to the truth of the matter 
(judging it to be most orthcnlox and grounded upon the 
Word of God) and also as to the \Knnt of Uniformity, 
Agreeing for our part that it be a common Confession «»f 
Faith for the three Kingdomes. The Assembly doth also 
blesse the Lord, and thankfully acknowledge his great 
mercy, in that so excellent a Confession of Faith is pre- 
|j;ired, and thus far agreed upcm in both Kingdomes; 
which we look upon as a great strengthening of the true 
Reformed Religion against the common enemies thereof. 
Hut lest our intention and meaning be in some particulars 
misunderstocHi, It is hereby expressly Declared and Pro- 
vided, th«it the not mentioning in this Confession the sev- 
erall sorts of ICcclesiasticall OlTicers and Assemblies, shall 
be no prejudice to the Truth c»f Christ in these particulars 
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to be expressed fully in the Directory of Government. 
It is further Declared, that the Assembly understandetli 
some parts of the second Article of the thirty one Chap- 
ter, only of Kirks not settled or constituted in point of 
Government; And tluit allhoujfh in such Kirks, a Syntnl 
of Ministers and other fit persons may be called by the 
Majjistratcs authority and nomination without any other 
Ccill, to consult ancl advise with about matters of Re- 
ligion; And although likewise the Ministers of Christ 
without delegation from their Churches, m<'iy of them- 
selves and by verlue iA their Office meet together Synod- 
ically in such Kirks not yet constituted; Vet neither of 
these ought to he done in Kirks constituted and setlcd: 
It being alwayes free to the Magistrate to advise with 
Synods of Ministers and ruling KIdcrs meeting upon dele- 
gation from their Churches, either ordinaT^ily, or being in- 
dicted by his Authority occasionally and /*ro re nata; It 
being also free to t'lssemble together Synodically, as well 
prorc uata, as at the ordinary times upon delegation from 
the Churches, by the intrinsicalt p<»wcr received from 
Christ, as often ;is it is necessary for the good of the 
Church so to assemble, in case the Magistrate to the <lct- 
riment of the Church withhold or deny his consent, the 
necessity of occasional! Assemblies being first remonstrate 
unto him by humble supplication. 

(/;) The Psalm^BooL 

The Generall Assembly, having considered the report of 
the Committee, concerning the Paraphrase of the Psalnics 
sent from ICngland : And finding that it is very necessary, 
that the said Paraphrase be yet revised ; Therefore doth 
appoint Master John Adamson to ex.imine the first ftuirty 
Psalmes, Master Thomas Craufurd the second fonrty. Mas- 
ter John Row the third fonrty, and Master John Nevey 
the last thirty Psalms of that Paraphrase; and in their 
Examination they shall not only observe what they think 
needs to be amended, but also to set downe their own 
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essay for correcting thereof; And for this purpose recom* 
mends to them, to make use of the travels of Kowallen, 
Miistcr Zacliary lioyd. or of any other on that subject, but 
especially of our own Paraphrase, that what they finde 
better in any of these Works may be chosen : and likewise 
they shall make use of the animadversions sent from Trcs- 
byteries, who for this cause are hereby desired to hasteii 
their observations unto them: And they are to make 
rei>ort of their labours herein to the Commission of the 
Assembly fur publikc affaires against their first meeting 
in February next: And the Commission adcr revising 
thereof, shnll send the same to Provincial! Assemblies, to 
bcc transmitted to Presbyteries, that by their further con- 
sideration, the matter may be fully prejKircd to the next 
Assembly : And bccnnsc some Psalmes in that Para]>hr»se 
sent from Knjjl'fnd are composed in verses which do not 
agree with the Commoii- tunes. Therefore it is also reciim> 
mended that these Psalms be hkewise tnnicd in other 
verses which may agree to the Common-ttines, that is, 
having the first line of eight syllabs, and the second line 
of six. that so both versions being together, use may bee 
made of either of ihem in Congregations as shall be found 
convenient: And the Assembly tJoth further recommend. 
That M. Zachar}' lioyd be at the paines to tr:nislalc the 
other Scripttirall Songs in meeter, and to report his travels 
also to the Commission of Assembly, that after ihcir Plx- 
.iminalion thereof, they may send the same to Presbyteries 
to be there considered untill the next Generall Assembly. 



IV. THE ADOPTING ACT "K THE SVXOU OF PIIILA- 
UELPIUA, 1729. 

Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any 
authority of imiiosing our faith upon other men's con- 
sciences, but du profess nur just dissatisfaction with, and 
abhorrence of such impositions, ami do utterly disclaim all 
legislative power and authority in the Church, being will- 
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injf to receive one another as Christ has received us to the 
ylury of God, and admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances. 
all such as we have grounds to believe Christ will at last 
adtnil to tlie kingdom uf heaven, yet we are undoubtedly 
obliijcd to take care that the faith once delivered to the 
saints be kept pure and nncorriipt aniony us, and so 
hmidud down to our posterity; and do theri.-fore a^jree 
tii.'it all the ministers of this Synod, or that shall hereafter 
bf admitted into this Synod, shall declare their agreement 
in, and a[)probation of, the Cimfession of l*'ailh, with the 
L.ir^'LT and Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines 
at Wtjsiniinster, as beiny in all the essential anil necessary 
artii-lus, fjiiod forms of s^ouiid words anil systems of Chris- 
tian dncirine, and do aKo .-idi.pt ihe said C.-nfussinn and 
C;iti:cliUnis as the confession of our faith. And we do 
al-o a.:,'rcc. that alt the l'rcsbyterii,-s within niir bounds 
shall always take care not lo admit any candidate of the 
ministry into the exL-rcise of the sacred function but what 
declares his aj,'reeinent in fiiiiuion with all the essential and 
necessary articles of saiil Coiifessinn, eillier by subscrib- 
in;4 the said Confession of FaiUi ami Catechisms, or by a 
verbal declaration of their iissent thereto, as such minister 
or candidate shall tliink !^e^■t. And in case any minister 
of this S\nod. or any candidate fur the ministry, shall 
ha\e any scrnjile with resjiect to any article or articles of 
sail! Cnnfessiixi «r Catechisms, he shall at the time of his 
miikin- sai.l dedarali.m declare iiis sentiments to the I'ro- 
bvierv or Svnod. who shall, ni-twilhstandin.'. admit him 
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, if the S\'iiod or I'resbytery shall 
jiidt,'c his scruple or mistake to be only abnnt articles nut 

mrnt, lUit if the Synod nr Presbytery shall jiulye such 
iiiiiii-lers or candidates crroneuns in essential and neces- 
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these extra-essential and not necessary points of doctrine, 
but treat them with the same friendship, kindness, aiul 
brotherly love, as if they had not differed from us in siicli 
sentiments. 

All the ministers of this Synod now present, except 
one that declared himself not prepared, viz. Masters Jecli- 
diah Andrews, Thomas Craighead, John Thomson, James 
Anderson, John Pierson, Samuel Gelston, Joseph Houston, 
Gilbert Tenncnt, Adam Uoyd, Jonathan Dickinson, John 
Dradner, Alexander Hutchinson, Thomas Kvans, Hugh 
Stevenson, William Tennent, Hugh Conn, George Gillcs* 
pie, and John Willson, after proposing all the .scruples that 
any of them had to make against any articles and expres- 
sions in the Confession of Faith and I«arger and Shorter 
Catechisms of the Ass**mbly of Divines at Westminster, 
have unanimously agreed in the solution of those scruples, 
and in declaring the said Confession and Catechisms to be 
the confession of their faith, excepting only some clau.^es 
in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, concerning 
which clauses the Synod do unanimously declare, that 
they do not receive those articles in any such sense as to 
suppose the civil m<igistrate hath a controlling power over 
Synods with respect to the exerci.se of their ministeri«il 
authority ; or power to persecute any for their religion, or 
in any sense contrary to the IVotestant succession to the 
throne of Great Britain. 

The Synod obser\'ing that unanimity, peace, and unity, 
which appeared in all their consultations and determimi- 
tions relating to the affair of the Confession, did unani- 
mously agree in giving thanks to God in solemn prayer 
and praises. 

• 

V. THE SVNOD OF PHILAI>ELPIIIA*.S EXPLANATORY 

ACT OF 1736. 

An overture of the committee u|M)n the supplicntjon of 
the people of Paxton and Derry, was hnuight in and is as 
fullowcth. l*hat the Synod do declare, that inasmuch as 
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j)co|)k-'s iiiiiKis, on dcciisioii of s 
prcssiiMis, tlic Synod <li>tli tlechit 
ailoptcil and still do adlivru lu the 
C;i I cell isms, and IJircclory, witlit; 
allorati'in, an<l witlumt any rcy; 
And we do fnrihi;r <lcctart:. ttia 
and Iriiu intunt in our Tirsi adoj 
as may ]j;irticutarly apjtuar by >n 
as folliikVL'tli: All tliv ministers of 
(wliicli were ci};Iitccn in numhur. • 
Iiimsuir not prepared.) after |»ni(i( 
of tlicni bad to make aj^ainst any 
in the Confession of l-;iilh. and 1. 
cllisins of the Assembly of l)i\in 
Itnanimonsly agreed in tlio solnti' 
in (leelarini; the said Confession n 
confession of iheir failh, exeept ( 
twentictb ami tHeniy-third cha| 
clanses the Syiuxl <lo nnnnlnions 
not receive ihese arlielcs in any f 
the civil ma'„'istrate lialh a contrn 
with respect to llie exercise of tli 
or power to persecnlc any for I 
sense conlrary to the I'rolestant 
of Great lliilain. 
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hinted expressions and declarations as groundless. This 
overture approved unuiue coiHradkciiU. 



. THE PKOTESTATIOS OF I74r. WHICH ncCASlONEU 
THE DIVISION OK TIIE SVNOU OK I'illLAlitLMIIA. 

Reverend Fa then and lircthreit. 

We, the ministers of Jesus Christ, and members of ilic 
Synod of rhiladclphiii, beiiiy wouiidgd and ^rievt-d at our 
very hearts, at tile dreadful divisiutus, iii>tr;iLtion!i, anil. 
convulsions, which all uf a suildcn Iklvl- SL-iztd this infant 
church to such a de^'ree, that unk'ss He, who Is Kin^^ in 
Zion, do graciously and seasonably interpose for our re- 
lief, she is in no sm.ill danger of c\])iring outright, and 
that quickly, as to the fonn, or<lcr, and const iHiliim, of 
an organized church, which halh siihsivn-d for ahuvf tlifse 
thirty yeara past, in a very ^;rL-at dcurut of cimicly order 
and swi'et hannonv. until of lali' — wc sa\', wr lniiij; dviply 
atlliclcd with ihv^c Ihini^s whi.h lie heavy on our <].irits, 
and hdnt; svn-ibl.; that it i- "ur iiHtis|,iiis;dilv duty l<. do 
what lies in our p.nvL-r. in a lawful way. atcrdinn to the 
li;^ht and dirt'Ciinn of the iii^jiircd oracks, to ijnscrvc this 
sw™.nin^' cluircli fn>m a totiti cNpiralion: ami after the 
<k'li berate and unprejudiced inquiry iiitn the causes of 
these confusions wliicli rai^e so anionj; us. brnh ininistrrs 
and people, we evidently -ccin^, and beinj; fully pL-r>uadeil 
in our judi,'menls. lliat bc-iiies our inisiuiprnviinint of, 
and unfruiifiiliK- under, n-'-pcl Hi,'ht. liberlv. and privi- 
le^ie. that !;reat dccav of practical i;<.<llines-i in the life and 
pr.wer of it. ami many .ibmuidinii immoralities: wc say, 
besides tliese, inir sins, which we judi^e tn be tlie nicrito- 
rinus cause of our jiie-cnt doleful diMr,icli..nv, the awful 
judLimcnt we at [jresenl j;roan imder, we evidently sec 
thiit our protestitit; brethren and their .-idhcrenls were the 
direct and prnper cause thereof, by their unwearied, wn- 



wwre capable of, with any probability of success, for nbovo-1 
thusc twclvu niiiiulisi past usifucially, bt'sitk's tu<> much uf] 
the like pnicticLs fur smnc years before, though imt witUJ 
such b:irt. facLi! arro^jimcc ami boIOiicss: I 

And bciiiy fully (.onviiitcii in our jiitlgments, that it isj 
our duty to bear testiuiony ^^ainst these disorderly pro*'^ 
ceediaigs, acconliny to our stations, capacity, and triisfj 
rcpo&eil ill us by our exalted I,ord, iis wiilchnien on thcl 
walls of liis /.j.-n. we hnvins endeavoured sincerely tm] 
seek cniMi'-el and direction from (iud, who luuh jjromi.-ed'l 
tu tjive Hivduin In timsu that ask him in failti, yea. h;illiJ 
promised his Holy Spirit to lead Ins pcojilc and servantM 
into ill! tiulh. and bein^ clearly convinced in our coii-l 
sciences, that it is a duly called nnto in this jiresent June-' 
ture of alTairs: 

Reverend I'alhcrs and Urcthrcn, we hereby humbly and 
solenmlv pmiesl. in ihe iirL-^enec of the yreiit and eitnial 
r.od, .ui'd his vied angels, as \*vll a- in the prwence of all 
here jin^enl, and piirlienlaily tu yon, Ke\ vrmd ItrelhrfH« 
h) our o\\n names, and in the niimvs of all. bi>lli nmii>li.-nn 
nnd |>eop1v. who hhall adhere to us. as fnllow-.; ^ 

1. We prnle-l that it is llie indis[ivnsal>le duty of tliix 
Synod, to maintain and stand liy the jinnciples of d.ic- 
triTie. wor-hip, and government, of the Chnrch of Christ, 
as the same are smnmed up in the Confession of I"nitli, 
Catechisms, and Direclory, composed by the Westminster 
Assemblv. as bein^ agreeable to the word of Ciod, and 
which this S\nod ha\e i>wned, acknowledged, ami adopted, 
as may appear by "ur s\noi!ical records of the jears i ;2<). 
l-^fi, which we desiic lo be read publicly. 

2. We ]irnlcst that no person, minister or elder, should 
be ailtjwed to sit and vote in this Synod, who hath in»t 
received, a<!opteil, or snbscribe<I, the said Confession. Cate- 
chisms, and Directory, as our I'resbyteries respectively do. 
acciirdinij to our last cxpiicaiitm tif the ado]nin^' act; or 
whi) is either accused or cnn\icted. or niav be convicted 
before this Symul, or any of our Presbyteries, of h-hhoj; 
or maintaining any doctrine, or who act antl persist in any 



toiy as the Synod shall appoint or empower f 
se. 

A'c protest that all our protestinj( brethren I 
it no ri^ht to sit and vote as members of this 
( forfeited their ri^ht of beinjj accounted m< 
or many reasons, a few of which we shall n 
ards. 

A'e protest that, if, notwithstanding^ of this oi 
on, these brethren be allowed to sit and vote 
I, without j^ivin^ suitable satisfaction to the I 
articularly to us, who now enter this protet 
lose who adhere to us in it, that whatsoever s 
voted, or transacted by them, contrary to oui 
shall be of no force or oblij^ation to us, bein] 
:ted by a judicatory consisting; in part of m< 
lave no authority to act with us in cedes 
s. 

.Ve protest that, if, notwithstanding this our \ 
and contrary to the true intent and meanin] 
protesiinj; brethren, and such as adhere to ih 
t and countenance them in their antipreslj 
:es, shall continue to act as they have done tl 
n that case we, and as many as have clean 
ith ui^t and maintain the rights of this judit 
c accounted in nowise disonlcrlv. but the true 
m Church in this |)rovincc ; and they shall be 



us Willi puiiuiicc:, wiiiii; wi; my uuiuru yau ns ununy iis 
can, Bome of tlic rciwona ihiit move us llms to prulirsi, and 
more parliciiljirly, wliy wu inolusl ajiiiinst our jirulusiiinf 
brclhrtn's bciuy allowed to sit as mcnilKis of this SyninL. 

1. Tlicir heterodox and anarchical priiiciiiles oxprej-sed 
in tlivir A])<>!o;^y. ]jai;cs twctity-cii^lit and tliirty-ninc. 
where tliey cvprt-ssly deny tiiat I'rfsbyterics iiavo autlior- 
ity to oblige lliL'ir di>scntiiij' mtnibers, and that Syn.ids 
should no any furtlicr, in jndjiiiif« of appeals or rL-fcreiiccs. 
&c., than lo yive their be;.i advice, whidi is plainly to 
divest tJie ofilccrs and jndicatorifs of Clirist's kinj^doni of 
all authority, (and plainly onlraOicts the thirty-first arti- 
cle of our Confessi(jn of I'aith. section three, which these 
brethren pretend to adopt,) .nj^reeable to which is the 
whole ^[iperstructiire of ar^junionls which they advanci 
and niaini.iiii ayainst not only our synodical acts, but also 
all aiilhority to make any acls or orders that shall bind 
their cli.-entiii^' members, ihroiinhout tlicir whole Ajiolo^y. 

2. Their |»r^>leslill^,' ai^ainst the Synod's act in relation 
to the examination of candidate-, luj^ellier villi their pro- 
ceeding to iiceri^v and onlain men lo the ministry of llie 
j;ospel, in o])p<»Hlitni lo, and in contempt of said act i>f 
Synod. 

3. Their mak'inii irreyitlar irru]>liotis upon the congrejja- 
tions to which they have no immediate rclaii()n, witlnmt 
order, eoncarrcnce. or allowance of the I'resbyteries nr 
itiinislers to winch con^jrej^alions belon;,', thereby sowinj; 
the seeds of division among |nople, an<l doinj^ what they 
can to alienate and fdl their minds with unjust prejudices 
against their lawfully called pastors. 

4. Their principles and practices of rash judging and 
condemning all who do not fall in witii their measures, 
both mini>ters and people, as carnal, graceless, and enemies 
to the work of God, and what not, as ap])ears in Mr. Gil- 
bert Tennent's sermon against unconverted ministers, and 
his and Mr. HIair's papers „f May last, which were rend 
in open Synod; which ra^h jinlging has bocn llic ronsinnt 
practice of our protesting brelln en. .and their irrtgulai pro- 



ig our people, which otherwise we might, an 
njoyed heretofore. 

Their industriously persuading people to bell 
all of God whereby he calls men to the minisi 
lonsist in their being regularly ordained and i 
at work, according to the institution and rule 
il ; but in some invisible motions «'md working, 
t, which none can be conscious or sensible of 
)n himself, and with respect to which he is lial 
ived, or play the hypocrite; that the gospel j 
uth by unconverted mim'sters^ can be of m 
fit to souls; and their pointing out such n 
n they condemn as graceless by their rash 
, they ellectually carry the point with the po< 
people, who, in imitation of their example, an 

patrociny, judge their ministers to be grace! 
ke their ministry as hurtful rather than profit 

Their preaching the terrors of the law in sucl 
md <lialect as has no precedent in the word 
•ather appears to be borrowed from a worse 
;o industriously working on the passions and a 
L*ak mintis, as to cause them to cry out in a 
ler, and fall down in convulsion-like fits, to t 
of the profiting both of themselves atul otin 
y taken up in seeing and hearing these odd s\ i 
ihev c.innnt attend to or hear what the jireach 



but may leave llitni when tlicy 
wliLTL- tlicj* tliinlc lli«y jicl iimst ] 

For ihuse ami many other rcasc 
Ktcnial GihI, his holy aiijids and 
and before all here ]>resenl, that 
ri^'lit to bcaekiKiwloit^ed as men 
Christ, whiise |irinci]»lts and jirac 
oj>|iii^ite to tmr doctrine, and j 
and order, ivliidi tlic yrcat Kinj^ 
down in his Word. 

llotv ahsnrd and monstniiis m 
one part tif the members own tlv 
seienee, to the jiicHeial delenninatt 
on the Word of Cod, or else reli 
another part declare, they arc i 
snlnnit, unless the di;terniinatio 
minds, and conseiiiienlly will snl 
in;,' of which ihey are in the nei,'.- 

A^Min, how nionstr<)ii?ily absui 
so mncli as <lesirc to Join wilh n 
judicatory, m;i<le np <if anlhoritati 
while tliey o])i-nly condemn ns wl 
please, apply their cundenniator; 
brelhren by name, wiihont judi 
thetu ;,'niltv uf heiesv or inmm 
time will not hohl ChriMJan conn 




ami yet tlifV tlo imt stparalc from tliein tlicm>cl\cs, but 
join Hiih llicMi time (.'very year, as iiii;mlJt.Ts <>{ llic same 
jmlicalory of Chri,-1. ami i>flfi!cr, whtri IVc^-liyturics arc 
mixctl. Is it ii"t nuist iiiircasiniablc, stu|)i»! itnlciltncc in 
lis, to join wilh siitli as arc avowedly teariii^' us in ])itccs 
like bcfisis of prey? 

A|^ain, is not the continuance of union witli our protest- 
in;^ brttliren very absiinl, when it is so notorious that botli 
tliL-ir iloctriiie ;ind praciiee arc su ilirecily cimlrary to the 
a(lo|»tinji act, whereby both they and we have adoplfil ijit; 
C<Jiife~vliin of Faith. Catiehi-nis and Direclory, c..m))oscd 
by the Wesiniinster .\>-enibly ? 

l"inally. is not coniimiaiiee of imion absiir<i willi those 
wim wonhl arroLjale to ihemsdves a rinht and (jowcr to 
palm and obtrude mcnilicrs on our Synod, contrary to the 
minds and jiid^'rnetit of the boily ? 

In fine, n continned iitii<>n. in onr jud^nieTiI, is most 
absurd and incou>-isteril. uiieii it i-. so nolorinus, that our 
doctrine and principles of church ^{overninenl, in many 
points, are not only dixerse, but tlirectly o])|i.i.siti;. I'Vir 
how can two walk (oyelhcr. except lliev be a_L;rLL'd? 

Uevcrciid l-iitliers and lirtthren, these are a jKirt, and 
but a part, of our rea-ons why we protest as ;d>ovc. and 
which we have only hinted at. but have f.irbome to cn- 
larj^c on them, as we nii^Iit. the matter and sub-taucc of 
them ate s.) well known to you all. and lln; wIi-Il' world 
about us that we jiid-fd this hint suliici(.?it at prc-enl, to 
d^'clarc our si-ii..us and ddil>i.-rate jud-nicnt in the mai- 
ler; and as uc pr<.ie>s oursdvt-, l.i he rusolvedly a-aii.st 
princij/cs .-uid practice uf both ai.arthy and sehi-ni, so we 
whom we doire lo sltvc aiul ol.fw the 
i. who><;miiiisI(.TS«e are, will both .lirect 
conduct ourselves, in the-e tryin- times, 
nces sh.ill not reproach us as \.,\)-^ ,-|s hc 
rise, and let his enemies he scattered, .and 
, him flv b.f-.re him. ImiI l.-l the ri-hleoi,s 
.iKin excccdin.4lv reioice. And mav the 
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ing and fainting church, quicken her to spiritual life, 
and restore her to the exercise of true charily, peace, and 
onlLT. 

Although we can freely-, and from the bottom of our 
hearts, justify the Diviiie proceedings .against us. in sulTer- 
ing us to f:ill into these confusions for our sins, and par*^ 
ticularly for llie great decay of llie lift and power of godJ 
lincss among all ranks, both iiiinisiers and pL-opIe, yet we 
think it to bu our present duty to buar testimony again-t 
tlicse pruviiiliug disorder;., judging that to i;ive way In the 
breaking down the Jiedge of iHscipliue anil gmermnciU 
from about Christ's vineyard, is far from being tiie pnii»cr 
mcUiod of causing liis tender plants to grow in grace and 
fruitfidncss. 

• As it is our duty in our station, without delay, to set 
about a reformation of tlie evils whereby we have pro- 
voked G oil against ourselves, so we judge the strict obser- 
vation of his laws of government imd order, and not the 
breaking of tliein, to be OTie necessary mean and nieihud 
of this necessary and much to be desired reform nl ion. 
And we doubt not, but when our God sees us duly hum- 
bled and penitent for our sins, he will yet return to u-i in 
mercy, ami cause us to flourish in s]»iritu,i! life, love, unity. 
and order, tliough perh.ii>s wc may not live to see it, yet 
this testimony that we now bear, may be of some goo<1 
use to our children yet unborn, when God shall arise Jii»<l 
have mercy on Zion. 

Ministers : Robert Cross. John Thomson. Francis Alison. 
Robert Cathcart. Richard Zanchy. John Klder. John Craig. 
Samuel Caven. Sanuiei Thomson, Adam Hoyd, James Mar- 
tin, Robert Jamison. 

i:iders: Robert Porter. Robert McKnight. William 
McCulloch. John McF.uen. Robert Rowland, Robert 
Craig. James Kerr, Alexander McKniyht. 
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VII. THE PLAN OF UNION OP 1758, 

The Synods of New York and Phi]adelphia» taking into 
serious consideration the present divided state of the Pres- 
byterian church in this land, and being deeply sensible 
that the division of the church tends to weaken its inter- 
ests, to dishonour religion, and consequently its glorious 
Author; to render government and discipline inefTectual, 
and finally to dissolve its very frame ; and being desirous 
to pursue such measures as may most tend to the glory 
of God and the establishment and edification of his peo- 
ple, do judge it to be our indispensable duty to study the 
things that make for jjeace, and to endeavour the healing 
of that breach which has for some time subsisted amongst 
us, that so its hurtful consequences may not extend to 
posterity ; that all occasion of reproach upon our society 
may be removed, and that we may carry on the great de- 
signs of religion to better 'dvantage than we can do in a 
divided state ; and since both Synods continue to profos 
the same principles of faith, and adhere to the same form 
of worship, government, and discipline, there is the greater 
reason to endeavour the compromising those differences, 
which were .igitatcd many years ago with too great warmth 
and animosity, and unite in one bcKly. 

For which end, and that no jealousies or grounds of 
alienation m«iy remain, and also to prevent future breaches 
of like nature, we agree to unite and do unite in one bo<Iy, 
under the name of the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, on the following plan. 

I. Both Synods having always approved and received 
the Westminster Confession of l*aith, and Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, as an orthodox and excellent system 
of Christian doctrine, founded on the word of God, we do 
still receive the same as the confession of our faith, and 
also tidhere to the plan of worship, government, and dis- 
cipline, contained in the Westminster Directory, strictly 
enjoining it on all our members and probationers for the 



and avoid uiiil ojipusu uti vrrurif cuntrnry tlicri'to. 

II. Tliiit when any miittcr is (Ictcrniitivd by a majm 
vote, every member sIkiU either nclivelj- concur witli, oi 
passively submit to such determination : or. if Iiis con- 
science permit him to do neither, he shall, after sutricieiil 
liberty niodolly to reason and rcmunstralc, pciiciJibly 
withdraw from our coniinuiiiun without attenipiinn lu 
make any scliism. Provided always, that this shall bt 
iiiidcrsto(jd to extend only to such dutermin.itioiis as the 
body shall judyc indispensable in doctrine or l're.vbyteriar 
government. 

III. That any member or members, for the e.\oncra- 
tion of his or tlieir conscience before (»oil. have a rij^iht tr 
protest ai^ainst any act or procedure of onr hit-hcst judi- 
cature, because there is no furihcr a]J]>eid to another fm 
redress; and tore(|iiire lliat sncli pmu^lation be recordei' 
in iheir ntinuUs. Anil as mijcIi i\ protest is a solcun) .'ij>- 
|)cal friiui ihc bar of saiil Judiuiitiiri,'. no nicnibtT is lial)K 
to pro>L'cuiinn on the account of his pinttstinj^. Vt'A idci 
always, tliat it shall be deemed irre-tilar anil unlawful, t. 
enter a pnitestalion aj^ainst any menibfr or ntcnibers. oi 
to proiL'st fads or accusations instead of pro\iiij,' ihcni, 
unless a fair trial fm refused, even by ihe hi.::hvsi jmlii-.i. 
ture, And it is agreed, tliat protisiatii.ns arc oidy t-) lu 
eiiteretl a^'ainsl the public acts, juilt;nients, or detirinina. 
tions of the judicature with wliich the protester's con. 

IV. As the rrotolalion entered in the SyiK)d of I'hila- 

delphia, .Inn. Dmii. 1741, h;is been apprehended to havt 
been apj.rovcd and received by an act of said Synnil. an. 
on that atcnuiit was jml^vd a snllicient obstacle lo ar 
union; lln.- said Synod dvclare, that they ne\er jiidieialK 
adoptcii the said I'mtc'station. nor do account it a Sjuod. 
ical act. but that it is lo be considered as the act of tho-( 
only who subscribcil it; and therefore cannot in its nainrt 
be a valid objeeliou to the union (jf ihu two Synods, espc- 
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cially considering that a very v;nMK majority of both Synods 
have beamie membcm, since the Boid I'rotciitntiun was 
entered. 

V. That it shall be esteemed and treated as a censurable 
evil, to accuse any member of heterodoxy, insufficiency, or 
immonlity, in a calumniating; manner, or othenvise than 
by private brotherly admonition, or by a rctjiilar pntccss 
accortiini; to our known niles of jii<licinl trial in cases of 
scamlnL And it slinll be omsiilL'reil in tlic winie view, if 
any I'rcsbytery appoint Mii])p1ies witliin the bounds of 
another I'rcsbylery without tliur conciirrviicu; or if any 
member oiricintc in uitothur's con}{rcgution, without ask- 
ing and obtaining his consent, or the .session's in c-ise the 
minister be absent; yet it shall be esteemed nnbmtheriy 
for any one, in ordinary circumstances, to ri-fiise his con- 
sent to a rennlar nicmhcr when it is rcqucsteil. 

VI. Tliat no I'rcsbytL-ry shall license or ordain to the 
work of the ministry, any candidate, until he give them 
competent s:UisfaL-ti(in as to his learning, and cx|K.-rimental 
acijni'untanL'L- with rL'li^ion, and skill in divinity and cases 
of consL'icnce ; and iloclari: liis acceptance of thu West* 
minster Cunfcssion and Catechisms as the confe.s.<>ion of 
his faith, and promise subjection to the Trcsbyterian plan 
of dovernmcnt in the Westminster IJirector)*, 

VII. The Synods declare it is their earnest desire, that 
a complete union may be obtained as sonii ,-ts jxissiUle, and 
agree that the united Synod shall nitidel the several Pres- 
byteries in such maimer as shall a)>|>ear to them most ex- 
pedient. Provided nevertheless, that Presbyteries, where 
an alteration does not appear to be for edification, continue 
in their present fonn. As to divided congregations it is 
agreed, that such as have settled ministers on both sides 
be allowed to continue as they arc; that where those of 
one side have a .settled niinislcr, the other [>cing vacant, 
may join with the settled minister, it a majority choose so 
to do; that when bnth siiles are vacant they shall be at 
liberty to unite together. 

VIII. As the late religions np|)earances occasioned much 



•peculutioii and ilcbatc, tlic members of llic New Vorlc 
Synod, in order to iirovciU any misapprehensions, declare 
their a<llicreiicc to llieir former si.n[iments in favour of 
them, tliat a blessed work of God's Holy Spirit in the 
conversion of ntnnhers was tlien tarried on; and for the 
sattsfacli(ii) of all concerned, this united Synod aj^rec in 
declarintj. tliat as all mankind are nntnrally diad in tres- 
passes and sins an entire elianj^e of heart and life is iieec»*j 
Hary lo make them meet for the ser\ice a.id eiijoymeiU of] 
Cod; ili.it siicli a tliaiit;e can be only etTected by the 
jjowerful operatiiins nf the Divine Spirit; that wlien sin- 
ners Hrc made sensible of their lost conditiun and abMj- 
Intc inability to recover themselves, arc enlii;lueiied in 
the kiic»wledt;e ..f Christ and cniivinced of his ability and 
willingness to save, and upon ifi'-;])!,'! enc(nira;4fnujits do 
choost: him for their Savintir. and renninuini,- tlieir own 
ri;;hteiuisnivs in ])i>irit "f mi-rit, depeiiil npun his ini]iiiti-d 
ri^;hte^lls:lL■ss fur their jnstilieaiiiin before Ci'iil, and nti 
lii-j wisdom aii.l sIraiKlii f-r Kfi'lanee and sujiport; when 
n])on thesi; a|iprehcnsiuiis and exercises their snnls are 
conifortt;i!, nouvilh-laiidin}; all their past j;iiilt, and re- 
joice ill God throiiL;li Jusus Christ; \v!ien they hate and 
bewail tlieir sins of heart and life, delight in the laws of 
fiod withont exception, reverently and <Iilii;enily attend 
his or<linances. hecmie humble and self denied, and make 
it the business of their lives to please and glorify God and 
ti) do t,'ood to their fellow nun; this is to be acknowl- 
edt;i-d as a gracious work of (l.id, even thonnh it should 
be attended with nnnsna! bodily commotions or some 
more exceptionable circnnislances, by means of infirmity, 
temptations, or remaining corruptions; and wherever re- 
lii^ious appearances are attcndi.'d wilh the f;ood effects 
above mentioned, we desire to rejoice in and thank God 
for them. 

Ihit on the other hand, when persons sceminn to be 
nnder a relif,'ioiis concern, imaj-ine that tliey have visions 
of tile human nature of Jesns Christ, or hear vi>ices, or sec 
external lights, or have fainting,' and conviiision-Iiku fits. 



iV as both Synods are aj^reed in their sentimcn 
\^ the nature of a work of grace, and declai 

and purpose to promote it, different judj;nu 
ng particular matters of fact, ought not to j 
union ; especially as many of the present m 
Milcred into the ministry since the time of the 
L*ligious apj)earances. 

311 the whole, as the design of our union is t 
iicnt of the Mediator's kingdom ; and as tl 
lithful discharge of the ministerial function 
)al appointed mean for that glorious end, we 
his is a proper occasion to manifest our sine 
II, unitedly l«> exert ourselves to fulfil the n 
ve received of the Lord Jesus. According, 
nously declare our serious and fixed re>oluli 

aid. to take heed to ourselves that our he; 
It. our discourse edifying, and our lives exe 
irity and godliness; to take heed to our d( 

he not only orthodox hut evangelical and s| 
g to awaken the secure to a suitable c<»ncern f< 
on, and to instruct and encourage sincere Chri 
ommending ourselves to every man's conscit 
jht of God ; to cultivate jieace and harmony 
^es, and strengthen each other's hands in pro 
owludj^c of <li\ ine truth, and difTusiiig the s.n 
iinoiii,' niir pc()j)lc. 



I improve the present union for their mutual edification. 
Icoinbinc to stren{,'llien the commun interests of rcli^iun. 
land no hand in liaiid in the [jath of life; which we prjiy 
llhc Gild of all grace would please to ulTecI, fur Christ's 
I sake. Anicii. 

The Synod aj;ree, lliat all former dilTerences and <li-.- 
Iptitesare laid a-^ide and buried ; and tli;ii nu future irKpiiry 
lor vote shall be propuseil in tliis Synod coticernint; these 
I tilings; but if any member seek a Syimdical iin]uiry. or 
I deelaration about any of the matters of our past dilTLTencLs, 
lit shall be deemed a censurable breach of this ayreemcilt, 
land be refused, and he be rebuked accordingly. 
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Article I. l''.li'clion, reilempli.in. and the a|.iilii-ati<tii 
I thereof. are..f ..tual e.Mv.il, and f.ir liii- ikrl onlv. 

Art. J. M,ii;i-Ua.y isdeli^eal^om(il,dastIleAlmiKht\• 
|Crea^..r and (iuvernur of (he world, and nnt fmrn Christ 
^ Mediator, 
Art. v Whereas mat;istracy proceeds from Ciod as the 
ICreatnr an<l (lovernor .jf the world, and the jirofession i.f 
true relij^ion is nut essential to the heiiit; nf civil nia,^- 
listrates: and wliere.'ts ]initi'Ciinn and alle-iance are ncin- 
[ical, and a^ ihe United States <.f America, while ihey 
iriilect us in life and prii;jeriv-, at the same lime dn n'>l 
n|...-e anv ihin^ siidul on us. we theref.ire jn.lt,.,- il o>ir 
utv to ackiiOHled-e tile j,'ovennnent of tlle.-c slales. in 
II iauf.il connnan.l-. ihat «e niav ha.! quiet and i-eaee- 
ble lives in all -..dliTK>s and hnnu-tv. 

Art. 4. The .-ih..ve pr..|m-iti>..i is not lo be undLf-i,,.,,! 
, an ..i-i-n-it,.. .cM^e t., that pmp.Mlion relative 1.. viv il 
..vernuienl. .,n which Hie union between the .\-,,eia'.- 
Il'ieshvtvrv .if New Vnrk and the Kefnrmed I'resbvterv 
■V a-reed ; Inil oiilv as a )^lain and ,i.idi-^-ni-ed ex]>lic;.- 
1 nf' ..ne ]>nint nf tVulh. in which we have the best rca- 
m believe the vv hnli; bndv ale united. 
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and important considerations, the former cor 
lever they have been, shall remain as before, 
tling of this coalescence. 

IX. Tin: ADOPTINC; ACTS OF 1 788. 

) The Syn<Kl having fully considered the di 
form of j^ovcrnmcnt and discipline, did, on 
he whole, and hereby do ratify and adopt I 
ow altered and amended, as the Consiitutic 
byterian Church in America, and order the 
ronsidcred and stricllv observed as the rule 
:ecdinj^^s, by all the inferior judicatories, bcK 
body. And they order that a correct copy bi 
that the Westminster Confession of l''aith, 
*ed, be primed in full alont( with it, as makii 
le Constitution. 

MSOL\niD, That the true intent and meanii 
;c ratification by the Synod, is, that the I'orm 
nent and Discij)line and the Confession of l'\'iit 
ied, is to continue to be our Constitution and 
on of our faith and practice unalterable, ini 
Js of the Tresbyterics under the care of the 
timbly shall propose* alterations or .imendnn 
{ alterations or anienchncnls shall be a<^rccM 
:tc(l by the General Assembly. 
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lica. Tliey also took into consideration the Westminster 
I LrtrtfcT :irul Sliurtur Catechisms, and liavinj; made a small 
I ani<,-ruhn(;nt of the Larger, did approve, and do hereby aj)- 
1 prove and ratify the siiid Catechisms, as now agreed <iii, 
las ihc Catechisms of ihc I'resbyterian Church in the said 
I United Slates. And the Synod order, that the said Direc- 
I lory and Cateeliisms be printed and bound up in tlie ^'amc 

umc with the Coiife>sion of I-'ailli and the I'"t>rin of 
I Government and Disciphne, and tliat the -iln.le be cun- 
Isidered as the standard of our ductriiic, t;ovennnent. dis- 
Icipliiie, and wor^liip, a^-reeably tu the resolutions of the 
ISynud at their present sessions. 

0RD1:RI:D, That Dr. Diifrieki, Mr. v\ rm strong and Mr. 
I Green, be a eummiltee t" superintend the printinj,' and 
Ipnhli^hiiii,' Ilie above said C<>nfes>iun of Faith and Calc- 

-in-i, with the I'orni of (joverinnent and Discipline, and 
I the Directory for the Worship nf Gnd. as now adopted and 

lied tiy ihc Synod, as the Constitntinn of the I'resby- 

an Cluircii in the United States of America, and th.it 
I they divide the several parts into chapters and sections 
I pfLiperly numbered. 
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it and somewhat fuller version of the two first 
l.lis of the Adoptin- Act was fuund by Jiid-e 
in 1870. in a jjamjihlet entitled " Acts and Tro- 
s of ihe SviukI <,f New York and I'hiladelphia, ,\.n. 
id i7SS"'(l'hil.-idelphia, 17SS), vi;;.: 
; Synod took inti) consideration the Dranyht of the 
if (]nverinnent and Disci])line nf the IVe-byterian 
in the United States of America — And lun'lnj,' j-unc 
1 llie same, did. on a review of the wliole, r.itify 
ipt tlie said Komi of Governmejit and Discijdine. as 
ered and amended, as 1 he d.-i-tilLilinn of the G.-v- 
t and Di'-cipliue ..f the Pre>bvtrnan Chnrch in 
a. And rco.mniciirl in all thiir inferior iudi.-.itmvs 
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as now altered, be printed in full along with it» as making 
part of the Constitution. 

" Resolved that the true meaning of the above ratification 
by the Synod, is, that the Form of Government and Disci- 
pline, and Confession of Faith, as now ratified, is to continue 
to be our Constitution, and the Confession of our Faith 
and Practice, unalterably ; unless two thirds of the Presby- 
teries, under the care of the General Assembly, shall pro- 
pose alterations or amendments ; and such alterations and 
amendments shall be agreed to, and enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.'*] 

X. THE DECLARATION OF PRINXIPLES OF 1 788. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, in presenting to the Christian public the system of 
union and the form of government and discipline which 
they have adopted, have thought proper to state, by way 
of introduction, a few of the general principles by which 
they have been governed in the formation of the plan. 
This, it is hoped, will, in some measure, prevent those rash 
misconstructions and uncandid reflections which usually 
proceed from an imperfect view of any subject, as well as 
make the several parts of the system plain and the whole 
perspicuous and fully understood. 

They are unanimously of opinion : 

I. That " God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath 
left it free from the doctrines and commandments of men, 
which are in any thing contrarj* to his word, or beside it 
in matters of faith or worship": therefore they consider 
the right of private judgment, in all matters that respect 
religion, as universal and unalienable: they do not even 
wish to see any religious constitution aided by the civil 
power, further than may be necessary for protection and 
security, and, .it the same time, be equal and commoit to 
all others. 

II. That, in perfect consistency with the above prin- 
ciple c»f common right; every Christian church, or union, 
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or association of particular churches, is entitled to declare 
the tenns of admission into its co9NfNii9iiofi^ and the qualifi- 
cations of its ministers and members, as well as the whole 
system of its internal government which Christ hath ap- 
pointed ; that in the exercise of this right, they may, not- 
withstanding, err in making the terms of communion either 
too lax or too narrow ; yet even in this case they do not 
infringe upon the liberty or the rights of others, but only 
make an improper use of their own. 

III. That our blessed Saviour, for the edification of the 
visible Church, which is his body, hath appointed officers, 
not only to preach the Gospel and administer the sacra- 
ftiCNts^ but also to exercise discipline for the preservation 
both of truth and duty; and that it is incumbent upon 
these officers and upon the whole Church in whose names 
thev act, to censure or cast out the erroneous and scandal- 
ous; observing in all cases the rules contained in the word 
of God. 

IV. That truth is in order to goodness, and the great 
touchstone of truth, its tendency to promote holiness ; 
according to our Saviour's rule, ** by their fruits ye shall 
know them." And that no opinion can be either more 
pernicious or absurd than that which brings truth and 
falsehood upon a level, and represents it as of no conse- 
quence what a man's opinions arc. On the contrary, they 
are persuaded that there is an inseparable connection be- 
tween faith and practice, truth and duty. Othenvise it 
would be of no consequence cither to discover truth or to 
embrace it. 

V. That while, under the conviction of the above prin- 
ciple, they think it necessar>' to make cfTectUcil provisions 
that all who are admitted as tCcichers be sound in the faith, 
they also believe that there are truths and forms with re- 
spect to which men of good characters and principles may 
differ. And, in all these, thev think it the duiv, both of 
private Christians and societies, to exercise nnitual for- 
bearance t<»ward each other. 

VI. That though the character, qualifications and 
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hority, of church officers arc laid down in the Holy 
iptures, as well as the i)r<>|jer method of their invcsti- 
; and iiistitiuion, yet the ulcction of ihe persons to the 
ircisc of this authority, in any particular society, is in 
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3. Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession 
of Faith of this Church as containini; the system of doc- 
trine tau|(ht in the Holy Scriptures? 

3. Do you approve of the government and discipline of 



promote mutiifll forbearance nml iiccnmmodalioii, between 
iIkjsu iiili.'ibitaiits of tlit: nvw KcUlvmunts wliu liokl tl)u 
I'rL'shylL'riiiti, and tlioac wliu liolil l!iu Cun^re^utiiitial furni 
<jf Cliiirch KovLninii.iit. 

2tl. If ill ihc new settlements, any Cliurcli of the Con- 
j;rcj,';iti('ii:il order, sliiill soltie a minister of tlie I'n-shvtc- 
rian order. tluU ChufLh may. if llicy elioose. still conduct 
tlieinliscipline.-iccordinfi ti> Coii^jretjaliiiiial pniici]>tes, set-, 
tlin^' llicir ilitliciillies anions llieinselves. or liy a coinitil 
miiiii;dlv a^Teeil iipdri f^r that |nirpo>e. HiU if anv ditVi- 
cidly >.|i'al] exist between tile minister and llie Cliureli ..r 
any ineniber nf it, it sliall lie referred to lliu I'lesbjlery 
U> whieli the minister ^hall lieli.ii:,'. ].ro\iikd bolli paities 
a;,'rce to it; if nol, to a conncil con^istill^; <.f an ecjnal 
numlicT of I'robylerians and Conjjrenation;ilists. agreed 
upon by b'llh i)arties. 

jld. If n i'rexbyterian Cliiirch sliall settle a minister of 
Confjre^ational jirincijiles, that Clinrcli may still conduct 
their discipline accordinjf to I'resbyterinn iiriini|fles: ex- 
ceplin;,' that if a <lillicidly ari>e between him anil his 
Chnrch. nr anv mend.er of it. l!)e ean-e shidi be tried l.v 
Ibe A"nuation to which the said mini-ter shall heloiij,', 
provided hnth jiarties ai^ree to it; otherwise bv a cnnncil, 
one half Ciin-re^ati.>na"lisls and the -.ihcr liai'l I'resl.yte- 
rians, mutually a^^reed i>u by the parties. 

4th, If anv n.nt:re^'ati.>n con^i^^t parth' of ihnse *\ ho 
h^.ld the Om^'re^'ational f..rm of di-cipline, an.l i>artlv of 
those- whn h.>h! the IVe-hylerian f..rm. we rtcnnnend t<. 
both iiarties, that llus he no oI>striictinn t'> their iinilinL; in 
..lie chnrch and setlliut,' a minister; and that, in this ease, 
the Chnrch ch<i..se a standin- ennmiiitee fn-m the L..m- 
mnnicanls of said church, whose hiisincss it sli,.|| W, to 
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biMly u[ iliu iiKilt; ci>tmiiiinic;iiit« of tlic church ; in llie 
foriDvr cii>L', ihc (iLlciiiiiiiiitioii nf iliv I'lohyUry shall lie 
rmal, iiiilos ihc L'hurcli consent l>> ii fiiillikT ajifical to the 
SyiKKl, ..n.-Uicduicral As>ciiil.lv;iin(linihf UiUr can;. 
if Ihc- party cmuIumtKa ^ltalt wi-ii fnr a tii;.l l.y a nmiiiia 
coiuicil. thf cause sliall lit: rL'tiTrcil !■> such c.iuncil. Am! 
proviikd tho Siiiil staiulin^' cmiiniUcc i>f any cliiirch sltaU) 
(Il'I)iiIc imc cif lliftiisulvts In alt<--iKl llie l'r(:sl)\'lt;ry. he 
may lia\-e ihu winn: ri^;ht tn -.it ami act in iIil- IVosIivIltvJ 
as a niliiij,' cMtT n( tlic l'ri.-sl)ylcriati Church. 

Oil Tii'.iioii, Ki:.SOLVi:iJ, Thai ail aiiL^-tcil copy of ihe 
altnvc I'lan lit: iiiailu hy \\\<j .siiilcil ctrrk. and put into the 
hands ..f iho .!l legates .if ihis y\s-(.-iiii.lv !-> the General 
Ass..cuili<.ii. to l.c !»y Ihi-m laid iK'forc that l.o.ly fnr their, 
consideration ; anil that if it shinilil he apjirovctl by them, 
it yo irilo immediate operalioii. 



xin. 'iiiK i:xscimiim; acts mi' iH.i?. 

(rt) Ktsoliiliviis Its lo Keliilioiis f.iisfiiix' licfuvtii tin- I^rcs-\ 
hvli-rhit ,ui,l i inij,'r,',',rfi,>/M/ Cliiinlus. ' 

1. " That bclwccii these two branches of the American 
Chnrch, there onj^ht, in the jiidfjinenl <if tliis Assembly, to 
be maintained sentiments of mutual rcs|)ect and esteem, 
amt for that purpose no reasonable elTorts shonhl be 
omitted to preserve a perfectlv t;ood tmderstaniliiiji be- 
tween lhe-.e hranches of the Cli'iireb of Christ. 

2. " That it is expedieiil to euntinne the Jjlan of friendly 
interconrse hetwooii ihis Church and the Coni^re^atioiial 
Churches of Nevv lui^land. as ii now exists. 

I. " Ihit as the ' I'ian of I'nion ' ado|>ted for the new 
settlements, in iSot. v.n-; oriL;inally an nncoiislitutionnl 
act on the part of that A'^M'mltly — ihi-se im]i'irlant stand- 
injr rules havintj never hi-t-.w sniimiiu-d to the I're--bylerics 
— anil as they wcrr tolally destilnlc of amhority as pro- 
ceediiiij from the General Associatiun of Connecticut, which 
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is invested with no power to legislate in such cases, and 
especially to enact laws to regulate churches not within 
her limits; and as much confusion and irregularity have 
arisen from this unnatural and unconstitutional system of 
union, therefore, it is resolved, that the Act of the Assem- 
bly of 1 80 1, entitled a ' Plan of Union/ be, and the same 
is hereby abrogated." 



(V) Excision of the Plan-of- Union Synods. 

" Resolved, That by the operation of the abrogation of 
the Plan of Union of 1801, the Synod of the Western 
Reserve is, and is hereby declared to be, no longer a part 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America." 

''(1) Resolved, That in consequence of the abrogation 
by this Assembly of the Plan of Union of 1801, between 
it and the General Association of Connecticut, as utterly 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void from the 
beginning, the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, 
which were formed and attached to this body under and 
in execution of said * Plan of Union,* be, and are hereby 
declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connection of the 
Presbvterian Church in the United States of America, and 
that they are not in form and in fact an integral portion 
of said Church. 

•* (2) That the solicitude of this Assembly on the whole 
subject, and its urgency for the immediate decision of it, 
are greatly increased by retison of the gross disorders 
which are ascertained to have prevailed in those Synods, 
(as well as that of the Western Reserve, against which a 
declarative resolution, similar to the first of these, has 
been passed during our present sessions.) it being made 
clear to us, that even the Plan of Union itself was never 
consistently carried into effect by those professing to act 
under it. 
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" (3) That the General Assembly has no intention, by 
these resolutions, or by that passed in the case of the 
Synod of the Western Reserve, to affect in any way the 
ministerial standini^ of any members of either of said 
Synods; nor to disturb the pastoral relation in any 
Church; nor to interfere with the duties or relations of 
private Christians in their respective congregations; but 
only to declare and determine, according to the truth and 
necessity of the case, and by virtue of the full authority 
existing in it for that purpose, the relation of all said 
Synods, and all their constituent parts to this body, and 
to the IVcsbvtcrian Church in the United States. 

•• (4) That inasmuch as there arc reported to be several 
churches and ministers, if not one or two Presbyteries, now 
in connection with one or more of said Synods, which are 
strictly IVeshytcrian in doctrine and order, he it, there- 
fore, further resolved thnt all such churches and ministers 
as wish to unite with us, are hereby directed to apply for 
admission into those Presbyteries belonging to our connec- 
tion which are most convenient to their respective loca- 
tions; and that any such Presbytery as aforesaid, being 
strictly Presbyterian in doctrine and order, and now in 
connection with either of said Synods, as may desire to 
unite with us, arc hereby directed to make apj)lication, 
with a full statement of their cases, to the next General 
Assembly, which will take proper order thereon." 

XIV. TIIK AlHUKN DIXLAKATION i)V 1837. STATING 
TIIK **TI<IK DoCTklNKS" OF TIIK NKW-SCIIOOI. 
.MK\ OVKR ACAINST TIIK "KKROKS" CIIAI«;KI) OX 
TIIK.M IN TIIK OLD-SCHOOL MKMORIAL OK THAT 
VKAK. 

FIRST I:RR0R. "That God would have prevented 
the existence of sin in our world, but was not able, with- 
out destroying the moral agency of man; or, that for 
aught that appears in the l^ible to the contrary, sin is in- 
cidental to any wise moral system." 
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TRUE DOCTRIXH. Go<l permitted the introduction 
of sin, not because lie was unable to prevent it, consistently 
u'itli the moral freedom of his creatures, but for wise and 
bonevulciit reasons which he has not revealed. 

SILCONU MKROU. "That election to eternal life is 
founded on a foroiylit of faith and obedience." 

TRUK DOCTRINE. Eleciion to eternal life is not 
founded oil a fi)resij;ht of faith and obedience, but is a 
sovcreitjn act of God's mercy, whereby, iiccnrdin^; to the 
counsel <if his own will, he has chosen some tn .■^alvntion ; 
"yet so as thereby neither is violence nlTtrcii to the will 
of the creatures, nor is the Hberly or contingency of sccomi 
caii.scs taken away, but rather e-^tablished;" nor does this 
yrncious purpose ever take effect independently of faith 
and a holy life. 

THIRD KRKOU. "That we h.ivc m. nii.rc to do with 
the first sin of Adam than with the hins nf any otlier 
parent." 

TkUK DOCTRINK. liy a divine constitntinn. Adam 
was so the head and reprc-enlaii^e of ihe race. that, as 
a conse([iience of his traiis[;ie»inn, all niiiiiKind become 
morally corru[>t. and liable f death, temporal and eternal. 

l-'OL'KTH ERROR, " That infants come into the wodd 
as free from moral dctllemeiit as was Adam uhen l;e was 
created." 

TRUE DOCTRINE. Ad.mi was created in the inia;;e 
of God. en<lowed «ilh knn«lcd-e, ri^hteon^ness, and true 
holiness. Infants come into the world, not only dLviU„t(.- 
of these, but with a nature inclined lo evil and only e\il. 

FIETI! r.RROR. "That iufauls .usti.in the same re- 
lation to the m<>r,-d -ovcrnmenl of G..d. in thi- world, as 
brute animals, aiid that their snITeriti-s and deaili are to 
be accnnted for on the same [irinci[ile^ as tli<'sc of hrnlcs, 
and not bv .inv mean- to he e'ui-i<lered as penal." 

TRUE IXICTKINE, Hrute animals snstain no such 
relation to the moral yovernuient of God as docs the 
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human family. Infants are a part of the human family ; 
and their sutTerings and death are to be accounted for on 
the ground of their bein^^ involved in the general moral 
ruin of the race induced by the apostacy. 

SIXTH ICRROR. " That there is no other original sin 
than the fact, that all the |K>sterity of Adam, though by 
nature innocent, will always begin to sin when they begin 
to exercise moral agency; that original sin docs ntit in- 
clude a sinful bias of the human mind, and 1 just exposure 
to penal sulTcring; and that there is no evidence in Script- 
ure, that infants, in order to salvation, do need rcdcmp- 
tion by the blood of Christ, and regeneration by the Ilolv 
Ghost." 

TRUK DOCTRIXK. Original «in is a natural bias tt> 
evil, resulting from the first apostcicy, leading invariably 
and certainly to actual transgression. And all infants, as 
well as adults, in order to be saved, need redemption by 
the blood of Christ, anil regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 

SKVICNTII 1:RR()R. ''That the iloctrinc of imputa- 
tion, whether <»f the guilt J»f Adani's sin, or of the right- 
eousness of Christ, has no foundation in the Word of GckI, 
and is both unjust and absurd." 

TRUli DOCTRINIC. The sin of Adam is not imputed 
to his posterity in the sense C/f a literal transfer of ]>er- 
sonal qualities, acts, and demerit ; but by reason of the 
sin of Adam, in his peculiar relation, the race are treated 
as if thev hud sinned. Xor is the riuhteonsness <«f Christ 
imputed to his people in the sense of a literal transfer of 
personal qualities, acts, and merit : but by re.ison of his 
righteousness, in his peculiar relation, they are treated as 
if they were righteous. 

KIGIITII KRROR. "That the sufferings and death of 
Christ were not truly vicarious and penal, but symbolical, 
governmental. an<l instructive only." 

TRUK DOCTRI.NK. The sufferings and death of Christ 
were not symbolical, governmental, and instructive only, 



but were truly vicarious, i.t. a substitute for the punish- 
ment due to transgressors. And while Clirist did nut 
suffer the literal penalty ol the law, invulviii)' rtnuirsi: nf 
conscience and the pains of hell, he ilid otTor a siicriTice, 
which infinite wisdom saw to be a full equivalent. And 
by virtue of this atonement, overtures of mercy are sin- 
cerely made to the race, and salvation secured to all uho 
believe. 

NINTH ERROR. " That the impenitent sinner is by 
nature, and independently of the renewing' influence or 
almii,'hty cneryy of the Holy Spirit, in full pnssession of 
all the ability necessar); to a full compliance with all the 
commands i>f Gud." 

TRUIC DOCTRINE. While sinners have all the fac 
ulties necesisiiry to a perfect mural agency and a just ac- 
countability, such is their love uf sin and uppo.viiion to 
God and his law, that, independently of the renewing in- 
fluence or almij,'hly ener;,'y of the Jluly Spiiit, they never 
will comply with the commands of God. 

TICNTU ICKUOK. - That Christ d.ies not intercede for 
the elect unlil after tlieir reKeneratiun." 

TkUK DOLTRINK, Tlie interees^on of Christ for the 
elect ii pre\iiiim ;is well a-- .sTiti>e(jiient to llieir regenera- 
tion, as appears fmin the fnHowing Scripture, viz. " I |jray 
not fi'r tlie world, but for tlicm wliieli tlioii hast given 
me. for tliev are thine, Xi'illier ]iray I for these alone. 
but f..r theiii alx. which shall believe on me through their 
word," 

KI.i:Vi:NTn KKROK. -That saving faith is not an 
etTcci ..f the operations of tlie Holy Spirit, but a mere 
ratio,.:,! 1„ li, f .>f il,,; irulh or -as-enl lo the word of God." 

TKl'l". IMICTRINI':. Saving failh is an inlelligeiU and 
Cor.ii;tl as-eiit I., lllc Ic-liinnnv .^f God conccrnini; his Son. 
i,nplyin:.; r. liance on Cliri-l al.>r,e for pardon and eternal 
life ; and iti all cases it is an elTect of the special operations 
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TVVELFTIf KRROR. "That rcKcncralion Is the act 
of the Hinncr hinisclf» and that it consists in chan(;e of his 
governing; purpose, which he himself must produce, and 
which is the result, not of any direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart, but chiefly of a persuasive exhibition 
of the truth, analogous to the influence which one man 
exerts over the mind of another; or that reyeneriition is 
not an instantaneous act, but a progressive work." 

TRUK UOCTRINK. Regeneration is a radical chanjje 
of heart, produced by the sjiecial operations of the Holy 
Spirit, ** determining the sinner'to that which is good,** and 
is in all cases instantaneous. 

TlIIRTI*:i:NTn KRROR. "That God has done all 
that he Ciin do for the .^^alvation of all men, and that man 
himself must do the rest.** 

TRLMC IJOCTRIXIC. While repentance for sin and faith 
in Christ are indispensable to .^ialvation, «ill wh(» are saved 
are indebted from first to last to the grace and S|)irit of 
God. And the reason that God <lf»es not .s'lve all, is not 
that he wants the pox^'cr to do it, but that in his wisdom 
he does not see fit to exert that power further than he 
actually does. 

FOURTKICXTII KRROR. ''That Gml cannot exert 
such influence on the minds of men, tis shall make it cer- 
tain that they will choose and act in a particular manner, 
without impairing iheir moral agcncv.** 

TRUIC DOCTklNl'.. While the libertv of the will is 
not im|)airc(l. nor the established ci^nnexion betwixt means 
and end broken bv anv action of (iod on the mind, he can 
influence it according to his pleasure, and does efTectiially 
determine it to good in all cases of true conversion. 

rirrKKXTII ICRROR. "That the righteousness of 
Christ is not the sole ground of the sinner's acceptance 
with (ind : and that in no sense does the righteousness of 
Christ l)econ)e ours.** 

TRUK DOCrkl.NK. All believers are justified, not on 
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the ground of personal merit, but solely on the jjrouncl <»f 
the obedience and death, or, in other words, the righteous- 
ness of Christ. And while that ri};hteousness docs not 
become theirs, in the sense of a literal transfer of personal 
qualities and merit ; yet, from respect to it, God can and 
does treat them as if they were rt[jhteous. 

SIXTEENTH ERROR. " That the reason why some 
differ from others in regard to their reception of the Gos- 
pel is that they make themselves to diller." 

TRUE DOCTRINE. While all such as reject the Gos- 
pel of Christ do it, not by coercion but freely — and all who 
embrace it do it, not by coercion but freely — the reason 
whv some differ from others is, that God has made them 
to differ. 



XV. DE.I.IVERANXES OX SLAVERY. 

(i) The Synod of Ncii) York and Philadelphia in 1787. 

The Synod of New York and Philadelphia do highly 
approve of the general principles in favour of universal 
liberty, that prevail in America, and the interest which 
many of the states have taken in promoting the abolition 
of slavery ; yet, inasmuch as men introduced from a servile 
state t<i a participation of all the privileges of civil societ>% 
with(»ut a proper educ«ition, and without previous habits 
of industry, may be, in many respects, dangerous to the 
community, therefore they earnestly reconmiend it to all 
the members belonging t*) their communion, to give those 
persons who are at present held in servitude, such j;<hk1 
education as to prepare them for the better enjoyment of 
freedom: and thev moreover recommend that m.istersi 
wherever they find servants disposed to make a just im- 
provement of the privilege, would give them a /rr//////;//, 
or grant them suflicient time and sulVicient means of pro- 
curing tl)eir own liberty at a niodenite rate, that there- 
by they may be brought into society with those imbits of 
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industry that may render them useful citizens; and, fin- 
ally, they recommend it to nil their people to use the 
most prudent measures, consistent with the interest and 
the state of civil society, in the counties where they live, 
to procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in 
America. 

(2) The Reformed Presbytery in \%QO, 

[This I have not been able to procure, but its terms 
made the .nbandonment of slave-holding a prerequisite to 
church communion.] 



(3) The Associate Synod in 181 1. 

1. That it is a moral evil to hold nep^roes or their chil- 
dren in |)erpetual slavery ; or to claim the right of buyingr 
and selling, or bequeathing them as transferable property. 

2. That in those Stales where the liberation of slaves 
is rendered impracticable by the existing laws, it is the 
duty of the holders of slaves to treat them with as much 
justice as if they were liberated ; to give them suitable 
food and clothing; to have them t«iught to read, and in- 
structed in the principles of religion; .ind when their ser- 
vices may justly deserve it, to give them additional com- 
pensation. 

3. That those slave-holders who refuse to renounce 
the above claim and to treat their slaves in the manner 
now specified, are unworthy of being admitted into or 
retained in the fellowshi|) of the Church of Christ. . . . 

5. That it is the special duty of sessions to see that the 
above regulations be faithfully acted upon. 

That it is lawful for persons in our communion to 
purchase negroes from those who arc holding them in 
absolute and perpetu.il slavery, with a view to retain them 
in their service* until ihey are recompensed for the money 
laitl out in tin* purcha^io of said slaves, provicled it be done 
with the conseul of the negroes iheiUdelves, jnd that, in 
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the meantime^ they be treated according to the second 
resolution. 

But before they be acted upon by any session, care 
shall be taken in every congre{;ation where the application 
of them is requisite, not only to have the people apprized, 
but instructed in the moral evil of slave-holding here con- 
templated. 

(4) The General Assembly in 1818. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church hav- 
ing taken into consideration the subject of SLAVERY, 
think proper to make known their sentiments upon it to 
the churches and people under their care. 

We consider the voluntary ensliiving of one part of the 
human race by another, as a gross violation of the most 
precious and sacred rights of human nature; as utterly 
inconsistent with the law of God, which requires us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves; and as totally irreconcil- 
able with the spirit and principles of the Gospel of Christ, 
which enjoin that, *' all things whatsoever yc would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them." Shivery 
creates a paradox in the moral system — it exhibits nitional, 
accountable, and inimortal beings, in such circumstances 
as scarcely to leave them the power of m(»ral «iction. It 
exhibits them as dejienclent on the will of others, whether 
they shall receive religious instruction ; whether they shall 
know and worship the true God ; whetlier they .sh.vll enjoy 
the ordinances of the Gospel ; whether they shall perform 
the duties and cherish the endearments of husbands and 
wives, |)arents and children, neighbours and friends; 
whether they shall preserve their chastity and purity, or 
regard the dictates of justice and humanity. Such are 
some of the consequences of Slavery,— consecpicnces not 
imaginary — but which connect themselves with its very 
existence. The evils to which the slave is always ex- 
posed, often take place in ftict, and in their very worst 
degree and form; and where all of them do not take 
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place, as we rejoice to say that in many instances, through 
the influence of the principles of humanity and relijpon 
on the miiuls of masters, they do pot — still the slave is 
deprived of his natural right, degraded as a human being, 
and exposed to the danger of passing into the hands of a 
master who may inflict upon him all the hardships and 



exertions to effect a total abolition of slavery. — We ex- 
hort them to Slider no j^rcatcr delay to taWt phcc in tiiis 
most interesting; concern, tlian a rt.'j,'artl to ilic public wel- 
fare truly and iiulispciisul'ly ilemamis. 

As our country lias intltclcd a most j'ricviiiis injury on 
the iinhapjiy Africans, by brinj^ing thi;ni inlu slavL'ry, we 
carmot, indeed. iir(;c tliat we slmidd add a .second injury 
to the first, by enuuicipalin^ ihem in such maniiLT as that 
they will be likely to tlc^troy themselves nr otliers. Hut 
we do think, that our country ()ii[,dit to be governed in 
this matter, by no otiier ciuisideraiiiui than an liunesl and 
impartial regard tn the hap])iness of the injured parly; 
uninnuenee.! by the expense or incon\cnieiKu whidi such 
a re;.iard may invnlvc. We therefore warn all who be- 
lou},' to our denomination of christians. at,'aiii>l anduly cx- 
tendinj; this jilea of necessity; a;;ainst making it a cover 
for ihc love and practice of slavery, or a prtieiice for nut 
usinii ellorts tlial are lawful and jiracticable, to exiiiitiuish 
the evil. 

And :.r, at the smm- time, exhort others U» forbear harsh 
censures, and uncharitable re(lecli<)ns on llicir hrclhren, 
who ludiappiiy live among slaves, whom they cannot ini- 
mcdiatelv set free; but wh.-, al the same time, are really 
using all their inHuence, an.l all iheir endeavours, to bring 
tliem into a state of freedmn, as soon as a door fur it can 
be safelv opened. 

Having thu< exj.revsed our views of slavery, and <.f ihc 
dutv ind.-pei.-ablv ineumbenl on all clirisiians to labour 
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ization amon^ the holders of slaves^ as giving an unequiv- 
ocal pledge of their desire to deliver themselves and their 
country from the calamity of slavery ; we hope that those 
portions of the American Union, whose inhabitants are, by 
a j;racious Providence, more favorably circumstanced, w-ill 
coalially, and liberally, and earnestly co-oj>erate with their 
brethren, in brinj(inj^ about the great end contemplated. 

2. We recommend to all the members of our relij^ious 
denomination, not oidy to permit, but to facilitate and 
encouraj^e the instruction of their slaves, in the principles 
and duties of the christian relii^ion ; by j^ranting them 
liberty to attend on the preaching; of the j(ospcl, when 
they have the opportunity ; by favourinj^ the instruction 
of them in Sabbath Schools, wherever those Schools Ctin 
be formed; cind by j^ivin*^ them all other j)ropcr tidvan- 
taj^es for cnc(|uiring the knowledj^e of their duty both to 
God and man. We are perfectly satisfied, that as it is in- 
cumbent on all christians to communicate religious instruc- 
tion to those who are under their authoritv, so that the 
doinj^ of this in the case before us, so far from operating;. 
as some have a|>prehended that it mij^ht. as an excitement 
to insubordination and insurrection, would, on the con- 
trary, operate as the most powerful means for the preven- 
tion of those evils. 

3. We enjoin it on all Church Sessions and Presbyte- 
ries. un«ler the care of this 'Assembly, to discountenance, 
and, as far as possible, to prevent, all cruelty t»f whatever 
kind in the treatment of slaves ; especially the cruelty of 
separating husband and wife, parents and children, and 
that which consists in sellini^ slaves to those who will 
either theiiTselves deprive these unhappy jicnplc of the 
blessinj^s of the Gospel, or who will transport them to 
places where the Gospel is not proclaimed, or where it is 
forbidden to slaves to attend n|ic»n its institutions. — The 
manifest violation or disre^'ard of the injunction here 
j(iven, in its true spirit and intention, ouj^ht to be consid- 
ered as just 'ground for the discipline and censures of the 
church. — And if it shall ever happen that a christian pro- 
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fcKsor, in our communion, sliall sell a ^lavc who is also in 
cuinmiiniun anti j;o(h1 slanitiii^ witll oiir cliiiri:li. contrary 
to Iiis ()r her will, and inclination, it oiiyht imniL'ii lately to 
claim tlm particular attention of the proper cluircli jiiiiica- 
ture; and unless there be such peculiar circumstances 
attending the case as can but seldom hapjicn, it oiif;lit to 
be followed, without delay, by a suspension of the olTeiider 
from all the privileges of the cluirch, till he ripent, and 
make all the reparation in Id^ power, to the injured party, 

(5) The Associate Reformed Synod in 1830. 

RESOLVMD, I. That the religion of Christ Jesus re- 
quires that involuntary slavery should Ik rLiimved from 
the Church, as soon as an opportunity, in ihe [incidence 
_r i~ A !_ _CT 1 ._ _i — _. r_j|. jji^ liberation of 
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edge and the jirinciples of the Climlian rcligiun, and in 
all respect:) treat llieni as enjoitied iipuii masters towurds 
their servants by llic apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(6) T/ie Synod cf Associate Church in 1831. 

RHSOLVHD, I. That as slavery is clearly condemned 
by the law of God, anil has been lonj; since jiidigiiilly 
declared lo be a mural evil by this Church, iiu member 
thereof shall, from and after this date, be allowed to hold 
a hitman beiii^ ui ihe character or condition of a slave. 

2. That this Synod do hereby order all its subordinate 
ju<iicalories to proccci! furihwith to carry into execution 
the intention of the foregoin^t resolution, by ^cquirin^; those 
church members nnder their immediate inspection, who 
may Iv fossisscd pf slif.cs. to relinquish their unjust claims. 
and release those whom they inay have heretofore consid- 
ered a-; their ]tro]terly. 

3. That if any member ttr members of this Church, in 
order to evade this act, shall sell any of their slaves, or 
malce a transfer of them. Sf> .is to retain the proceeds of 
their services, or the price of their sale, or in any othtr 
way evaile the provisions of this act, they shall be suhji.-ct 
to the censures of the Church. 

4. Further, that where an individual is found, who has 
sjient so much <jf his or her slren^th in the service of an- 
other, as to be disqualified from ))rovidinf,' for his or her 
own support, the master, in such a c.isc. is to be held 
responsible for the comfortable maintenance of said ser- 
vants. 

{7) T/ic Gcmval Assembly (0. S.) iii 1845. 

The question which is now unhappily aj,'ilatinii and 
dividing other branches of the cluiich, and which is 
pressL-diipon ihcalteritinn of the As'-enihly j^, whellier the 
holding of slaves is, under all tircum>lances, a hcinou;; 
sin, calling fur the di-iciiiline of the church. 

The church of Christ is a sjtiritual body, whose juri-^dic- 
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tion extends only to the religious faith, and moral conduct 
of her members. She cannot legislate where Christ has 
not legislated, nor make terms of membership which he 
has not made. The question, therefore, which this As- 
sembly is called u|>oq to decide, is this : Do the Scriptures 
teach that the holding of slaves, without regard to circum- 
stances, is a sin, the renunciation of which should be made 
a condition of membership in the church of Christ. 

It is impossible to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive, without contradicting some of the plainest dcclara* 
tions of the word of God. That slavery existed in the 
days of Christ and his Apostles is an admitted fact. Tliat 
they did not denounce the relation itself as sinful, as in- 
consistent with Christianity: that slaveholders were ad- 
mitted to membership in the churches organized by the 
Apostles; that whilst they were Required to treat their 
slaves with kindness, and as rational, accountable, immor- 
tal beings, and if Christians, as brethren in the Lord, they 
were not commanded to emancipate them; that slaves 
were required to be " obedient to their masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and trembling, with singleness of 
heart as unto Christ," are facts which meet the eye of 
every reader of the New Testament. This Assembly 
cannot, therefore, denounce the holding of slaves as neces- 
sarily a heinous and .<;candalous sin, calculcited to bring 
upon the Church the curse of God, without charging the 
Apostles of Christ with conniving at such sin, introducing 
into the Church such sinners, and thus bringing upon 
them the curse of the Almighty. 

In so saying, however, the Assembly are not to be 
understood as denying that there is evil connected with 
slavery. Much less do they approve those defective and 
oppressive laws by which, in some of the States, it is reg- 
ulated. Nor would they by any means countenance the 
traffic in slaves for the sake of gain ; the separation of 
husbands and wives, i)arcnts and children, for the sake of 
"filthy lucre" or for the convenience of the master; or 
cruel treatment of slaves in any respect. Every Christian 
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and philanthropist certainly should seek by all peaceable 
and lawful mc«uis the repeal of unjust and oppressive 
laws, and the amendment of such «'is are defective, so as 
to protect the shives from cruel treatment by wicked men, 
and secure to iliem the right to receive religious instruction. 

Nor is tliis Assembly to be understood as countenancing 
the idea that masters may regard their servants as tficrc 
property^ and not as human beings, rational, accountable, 
immortal. The Scriptures prescribe not only the duties 
of servants, but of masters also, warning the latter to dis- 
charge those duties, ** knowing that their Master is in 
heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him." 

The Assembly intend simply to say, that since Christ 
and his inspired Apostles did not make the holding of 
slaves a bar to communion, we, as a court of Christ, have 
no authority to do so ; since they did not attempt to re- 
move it from the Church by legislation, we h.ive no au- 
thority to legislate on the subject. We feel constrained, 
further, to say, that however desirable it may be to ameli- 
orate the comlition of the slaves in the Southern and 
Western States, or to remove slavery from our count rj", 
these objects we arc fully persuaded can never be secured 
by ecclesiastical legislation. Much less can they be at- 
tained by tho>e indiscriminate denunciations against slave- 
holders, without regard to their character or circumstances, 
which have, to so great an extent, characterized the move- 
ments of modern abolitionists, which, so far from remov- 
ing the evils complained of, tend only tt) perpetuate and 
aggravate them. 

The Apostles of Christ .sought to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of slaves, not by denouncing and excommunicating 
their masters, but by teaching both masters and slaves the 
glorious doctrines of the gospel, and enjoining upon each 
the disci)ari^e of their relative duties. Thus onlv can the 
church of Christ, as such, now improve the condition of 
the slaves in our countrv. 

As to the extent of the evils involved in slavery and the 
best methods uf removing them, various opinions prevail. 
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and neither Scriptures nor our constitution authorize this 
body to prescribe any particular course to be pursued by 
the churches under our care. The Assembly cannot but 
rejoice, however, to learn that the ministers and churches 
in the slave-holiiing States are awaking to a deeper sciibl- 
of their obliyatiim to extend to the slave populatidii i,'en- 
erally the means of ijrace. and many slavL-liohlcrs not 
professedly relij;ious favour this object. Wc earnestly 
exhort ihcin to ubound more and more in lliis ^'ood work. 
We Houltl exhurt every believiny master to remember that 
his Master is also in lieaven, and in view of all the circmn- 
stances in which he is placed, to act in tlie s]iirit <>f the 
golden rule: " Whatsoever ye woulil that men should do 
to you, do ye even the same to them." 

In view of the above stated princi]iles and (ads — 
RESOLVMD. 1st. That the General Assembly of tiie 
Presbyterian Church in the JUniled States was originally 
organized, and has since continued tlie bond of nnion in 
the Church upon the conceded principle that the existence 
of domestic slavery, undi-r ihe circumstances in wliith it is 
found in the southern portion of the country, is no bar to 
Christian commvinion. 

2il. That the petitions thai ask the Assembly to m.ike 
the hoklini,' of sl.-ivcs in itself a matter of ili-cipline, do 
virtually require thi-i jndicali'ry to dissolve il>vlf. and 
aban<lon tlie ort,'anization under which, by the Divine 
hlessini,', it h:is so lonj,' prospered, 'ihe tendency is evi- 
dentlv to separate the nortlitru from the Muitherii pmtion 
of the Church; a result which every ^ond citizen must 
deplore as tending' lo the di-.--i)lution of the unii>n i>f <'\n 
beloved country, and wliich every enli-htened Ciitistian 
will oppose as bringing,' about a ruinous ,-ind unnecessary 
schism between brethren who tnaintain a common faith. 



(8) Tin- Gaicnil AssemN)- (X S.) in 1850. 
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woven with the political institutions of the slave-holdingf 
States, as fraught with many and great evils to the civil, 
political, and moral interests of tliose regions where it, 
exists. I 

The holding of our fellow-men in the condition of slav- 
ery, except in those cases where it is unavoiilabte, by the 
laws of the State, the obligations of guardianship, or the 
demands of humanity, is an offence in the proper import 
of that term, as used in the Book of Discipline, chap. t. 
sec. 3, and should be regarded and treated in the same 
manner as other offences. 

The sessions and presbyteries are. by the Constitution 
of our church, the courts of primary jurisdiction for the^ 
trial of offences. 1 

That, after this declaration of sentiment, the whole sub- 
ject of slaver)', as it exists in the church, be referred to 
the sessions and presbyteries, to take such actinn thereon 
as in their judgment the lawS of Christianity require, 

(9) T/ic Gencrnl Assembly {N, S.) in 1853. 

1. That this body reaffirm the doctrine of the 2d reso- 
lution adopted by the Assembly in its action at Detroit in 
1850. 

2. That we do earnestly exhort and beseech all those 
who are happily free from any personal connection with 
the institution <if slavery, to exercise patience and forbear- 
ance toward their brethren less favoured in this respect 
than themselves, remembering the embarrassments of their 
position ; and to clierish for tliem that (r.'iternal confidence 
and love which tliev the more nectl in consequence of the 
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dient and proper, for laying before the next Assembly, in 
its sessions at I'hitadelphia. distinct and full statements 
touchinjj the following points: — 

(1) The number of slave-hoklers in connection with the 
churches under their jurisdiction, and the nunibu-r of slaves 
held by them. 

(2) The extent to which slaves are held by an imavoid- 
able necessity "imposed by the laws of tlie St.Ties, the 
obligations of guardianship, and the demands of human- 
ity." 

(3) Whether a practical reyard, such as the word of 
God requires, is evinced by the Southern churches fur the 
sacrcdness of tlie conjugal and parental ril;itinns as tlicy 
exist among slaves; whether baptism is duly .i<Iniiiiistered 
to the children of slaves jirofessing Christianity ; wlielher 
slaves arc admitted to equal privileges and powers in the 
church courts ; and. in general, to what extent and in what 
manner provision is made for the religious \\ ell-being of 
the enslaved. 



XVI. DOCTIIINAI. DASIS OF THE VNION OF 1858, FORM- 

im; the imtlii i'M;>imt;m.\.v ciilkcii. 

!. W'c litchirc. That God has not only in the Scriptures 
of the OI<; and New Tc-ianients made a rexelation of his 
will to ni^ui, as the only rule of faith and practice, but that 
these Siriplurfs. \iew(.-d ;is a revelation from God, are in 
every part the in-pited word of (ioil, ;ind that this inspira- 
tion extends to the lan^iiayc. as well as to the seniiinents 
which thev cvpre-'^. 

II. Wc.hrl.u,-. Titat our I.or.l Jesus Christ is not only 
true and SnprLine God, bcin^' one in essence wilh the 
Father, but al-o the Son of God. in respect of his natural, 
necissar*-. and <tern:il relation to the I-'alhcr. 

III. IIV .h;!,nr. That God having created man in a 
S'.Ttc of perfcil holiness, ni'd in j)0':^r='^inn nf a perfect 
ability to obey him in all tilings, chd enter iniu a covenant 
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with him, ill which covenant Adam was the representative 
of all his r.iturai posterity, so tliat in him they were to 
stand or f:iU, us he stoud or fell. 

IV. fl-V thclaiY, That our first parents did, by ihtir 
breach of covenimt with God, subject themselves to his 
eternal wrath, and bring themselves into such a state vl 
depravity as to be whnlly inclined to sin, and aItoj,'ether 
unable, by their own power, to perform a sinj^le act of 
acceptable obedience to God; and that all their natural 
posterity, in virtue of their representation in the covenant, 
are born into the world in the same state of ynilt, deprav- 
ity, and inability, and in this stale will continue until dc- 
Iiveri;d therefroiii by the yrace and righteousness of the 
Lord Jesu^ Christ. 

V. HV .licl.ue. That our Lord Jesus Christ did. by the 
appniinmetit of the h'athcr, and by lii-i own t;''''cioiis and 
vohuitary act. ]ilace himself in the room (■/ a definite num- 
ber, who were chosen in him before the foundation of the 
world ; so that he was their trui. and proper leijal surety ; 
and as such, diil, in their behalf, satisfy tlie justice cf Gml, 
and answer all the demands which the law had ayainst 
them, and thereby infallibly obtain for them eternal re- 



le declare^ That the repentance which is a 

i one of the fruits of a justifyinjj faith ; i 

:annot be regarded as a ground of the s 

or as necessary to qualify him for com 

V declare^ That although the moral law is < 
3blij^'alion, and consequently docs and ev 
believer as a rule of life, yet as a covenant 
istification through Christ, completely and J 
from it, both as to its commanding and con 
er, and conseciuently not required to yield 
it as a condition of life and salvation. 
Ve dcclan\ That the Holy Spirit, the third 
Vinity, does, by a direct operation acconip 
1, so act upon the soul as to quicken, regc 
:tify it ; and that without this direct operati' 
dd have no ability to perceive, in a saving n 
is of God's word, or yield to the motives w 

• 

\Vc declare^ That our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 
linion which belongs to him as God, has, 
n Mediator, a twofold dominion, with wh 
I invested by the Father as the reward <»f 1 
Tliesc are a dominion over the Church, o( 
\ li\ing Head and Lawgiver, and the source 
iiic influence and aulliorilv bv which she 
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the heart of man, and as set forth in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is supreme in its authority and 
obligations; and that where the commands of the Church 
or State are in conHict with the commands of this ]a\\% we 
arc to obey God rather than man. 

XIV. \Vc declare. That slaveholding — that is, the hold- 
inj( of unoffending^ luiman bcinjjs in involuntary bondage, 
and considerini^ and treating them as property, and subject 
to be bouj^ht and sold — is a violation of the law of God, 
and contrary both to the letter and spirit of Christianity. 

XV. We deelttre. That all associations, whether formed 
for political or benevolent purposes, which impose upon 
their members an oath of secrecy, or an oblij^ation to obey 
a code of unknown laws, arc inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of Christianity, and Church members ought not 
to have fellowship with such associations. 

XVI. We declare. That the Church should not extend 
communion, in sealing ordinances, to those who refuse 
adherence to her profession, or subjection to her j(ovcrn- 
ment and discipline, or who refuse to forsake a communion 
which is inconsistent with the profession that she makes; 
nor should communion in any ordinance of worship be 
held under such circumstances as would be inconsistent 
with the keepinj^ of these ordinances pure ami entire, 01 
so as to j^ive countenance to any corruption of the doc- 
trines and institutions of Christ. 

XVII. We declare. That public .social covenanting^ is a 
moral duty, the observance of which is not re(|uirc<l at 
slated times, but on e.xtraonlinary occasions, as the provi« 
dence of Gtul and the circumstances of the Church may 
indicate. It is seasonable in times of j^reat dant^er to the 
Church — in times of exposure to backsliilinj;— or in times 
of reformation, wlien the Churrh is returninj^ to God from 
a state of backsliding. When the Church h.'is entcre<l into 
such covenant transactions, they conlinu<? to bind posti-r- 
ily fiithfully to adhi*re to and prosecute the t^Tand object 
for whMh such enj^a^^enunts have been entered into. 

XVIII. //;• declare, That it is the will of God that the 



i'U. ADOPTIXG ACT OF THE UNION OF I 

MRKAS, it is utulcrstocKl that the Tcstimc 
to the General Synod of the Associate K 
J by the Associate Synod, was proposed 
as a term of comnuinion, on the adoption < 
ion of the two Chiirclies was to be consun 
hereas, it is ajjrcrcd between the two C'hurc 
bearance in love, which is required by th 
ill be exercised towards any brethren who 
li fully to subscribe the Standards of th( 
I, while they do not determinedly opp<»se ti 
the things which make for peace, and thing* 
ic may eilify another: — 
VWrvv/, That the^e Churches, when unit< 
led the ** United Presbyterian Church o 






A'soli'i'ii, That the respective Presbyteries 
ics shall remain as at present constituted unt 
(lercd, as convenience shall sui^gest. 
\soh'Ci/, That the Supreme Court of this 
>c a General Assemblv, to nteet annuall 
sed of delegates from the respective Presl 
luber of delegates to be according to the pr 
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provided lliat the separate Synods and I'rcshyterics of the 
said Asiiuciate Kefuriiivil ami Assuciale Cluirdics sh:tll 
also cmUiniiL- as at prcsciu cuimlitutod until uihi.*ru-i>c 
directed. 

5. Kcsohrif, That tlic General Assembly and snbimli- 
nate Synods shiill be re^'iilated accordinji to Uic rules prt-s. 
tntly in fnrce in the Assiiciale Kcfurnied Clmrch, until the 
united Chiircli shall stu lit tu alter such niius, 

6. A'iw/;r./, That llic different Hoards and Insiitnttons 
of the respective Churches shall not be alTected by tliis 
union, but shall have the control of their funds, anil retain 
all tlieir corporate, ur other ri^^hts and privileges, until the 
interests of the Church shall require a chanL;e. 

/. Risohat, Th:it these and other rct,'idalinn<i found 
nece?siiry, being afjreetl up'>n by the rcs]i(c[ive Synods at 
the pre.-ent tneelin^ in the city of Allei,dieny, the two 
Synods slinll meet at such a place as shall nuitnally be 
ai,'ri.-ed upon, luid be ccin.stiuiled with praver by llie Senior 
MndL-ralnr. alter whidi a iModeralor and Clerk shall be 
chosen by the united Church. 



((j) 77/1' Gardiiur Spring Resolutions. 



n^s oi an nonoraoie peace, 
v/, 2. That this General Assembly, in the 
hristian patriotism which the Scriptures e 
I has always characterized this Church, do h 
J^e and declare our oblij^ation to promot< 
e, so far as in us hes, the intej^rity of 
tatcs, and to strengthen, uphold, and enco 
al Government in the exercise of .-ill its funi 
r noble Constitution ; and to this Constiti 
rovisions, requirements, and principles, we p 
ited loyalty. 

> avoid all misconcejUion, the Assembly d( 
he terms ** Federal Government," as here 
mt any particular administration, or the pc 
•f any particular party, but that central admin 
h beini^ at any time inaugurated according t 
scribed in the Constitution of the United S 
ble representative of our national existence 

(d) Protest of Dr. Hodge and Others. 

e undersigned, respectfully protest agains 
the General Assembly in adopting the mil 
the Committee on the St.ite of the Country 
Ice this protest, not because we do not acki 
iltv to our countrv to he a moral and reli 
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ulle(rtance of I'rcsbyterinns ns citizens is due, and its riylii 
to make that ducinion u conditiuii of membership iti our 
Church. 

Tliat tile [japcr adopted by the Assembly docs decide 
the puHtical question jut-t slated, \-a !n uur judgment iinilu- 
niable. It asserts nut uniy the loyahy of this body to the 
Constitutiuii and the Union, but it pruniiscs in the name 
of all the churches and ministers whom it represciUs, to do 
all that in them lies to '• strcnyihen, uphuld, and encour- 
age llic Federal Government." It i.", hnwcver, a nutnri- 
ous fact, tiiiit niiiny of our ministers nnd members cun- 
scientiotLsly believe tliat tJic allegiance of the citizens of 
this coinitry is primarily due to the States to which they 
respectively belong; and, ttiercfure, that when any Stale 
renounces its connection wilJi the United States, and its 
aliej,'iance to llie Constitution, the citizens of that State arc 
bound by ihe laws of God to continue h.y.d to ilieir State, 
ami obedient to its laws. The )>nper adojued by the Gen- 
eral ■\s>eml)ly virtually declares, on the other hand, that 
the alleniance of the citizens is due to the United States; 
anything in the Constitution, or ordinaitces, or laws of the 



gjance to one government or another, and yet posscM all 
the qualifications which the woril of God or the stitiiclnrds 
of the Church authorize us to demand of in our mgmbcrs 
or ministers. As this General Assembly rcjjrfscnis the 
whole Church, the acts and deliverances of thi-; Assembly 
become the acts and delis-erances of the Church. It is this 
consideration that yives to the action of this Assembly in 
this case all its imiHirtance, either in our own view or in 
the view of others. 

It is tile allegiance of the Old. school I'rcsbylcrian 
Church to the C'>ristilutiun. the Union, aru"; the l\dcral 
Governmunt, which this paper is intended to prufess iind 
proclaim. It dtics, therefore, of necessity, deiidc the 
political question which aRilalcs the country. It pro- 
nounces or assumes a particular interprelaliim uf the Con- 
stitution. This is a matter beyond the jiiri.sdiction of the 
Assembly. 

That the action of the Assembly in the premises does 
not only decide the political question referred (u, but 
makes that decision a term of membership in the Church, 
is no less clear. It is not aiialo^oris to ihe recomiuen- 
dati.m nf ;i reli;,'ious or beneMiknt insiitmion, which our 
members may retjard <ir nut at ])Ieasure; but it i)uts into 
the mouths of all represented iu this boily. a <lcelarati<>n 
of loyalty and allei-iance lo the I'nion and' to the I'ederal 
GrivLTnincnl, Hut such a declaration, made by our mem- 
hers rcHdinj; in wh.it are calk<l the sece.linn States, is 
trea-oii.-il.Ie. IVe-hyterians under the jiirJMliction of those 
States, cntuiot, therefore, make tiiat declaration. They 
are conse(|uenilv forced t<> choose between allet;iancc to 
their Slates and alle-i.-mee to the Church, The General 
A->embK- in thus .leuidin- a political (lue.-lion. and in 
uK.kini; that -lecl-i'.n practic.iHv a cr)ii<litiou of member- 
.'^hi]. l.'i the Chnrcli, h.is in ..ur jud;;ment, vinhted the Con- 
stitution of the Cliiircli, and u-urped llie prerogative of its 
iJiviiie Ma-tcr. 

We prote-^l loudly atjainst the action of the A-^>;enibly, 
becausi il is a departure from all its previous actions. 
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The Gcncrjil Assembly ha<< always actcil on tlic i>rinci- 
ple thut tlic Church has no ri^ht t<> niiikc anylliin^ n con- 
dition uf Christian or ministerial (clluw<.hiif, which is nut 
enjoiiici! or required in the Scriptures and the Staiulards 
of the Church. 

We have, at one time, resisted the popular demand to 
make total abstinence from intoxicatinji liquors a tcmi of 
membership. At anotlier time, the hoidinu 'if slaves. In 
firmly re.-istin^; these iinscritjUiml demands, wc have pre- 
served the intej-rily and niiity of the Church, made it the 
yrcal coiiservalii'e body tt truih. ninduralion, and liberty 
of conscience in our country, Tlie A-^enilily have now 
descended from this hij;h positi.m. in inakini,' a jjoiitical 
opinion, a particular theory of tlic Conslilution. hinvevcr 
correct and important that ihi-ory may be, the condition 
of membership in our boily, and thus, we fear, endangered 
the unity of the Church. 

In tile thir<l place we ]>rnteBt, bccansc we regard the 
action of the Assembly as alloiJelher unnecessary and un- 
called for. It was required neither to instruct ntir excite 
our brethren in the Northern States. It was not needed 
as a vindication of the loyalty of the North. 

Old-school Presbyterians everywhere out of the so- 
callcil sccedinji States, have openly avowed and conspicu- 
ously displayed their allei,'iance to the Constitution and 
the Go\ernnient, an<l that in many cases al ^Ttat cost and 
peril. Nor was such action required by our duty to the 
country. We arc fidly per.snaded that we best promote 
the interests of the country by preservinj,' the inleyrity 
ami unity of the Church. 

We ref,'nrd this action of the Assembly, therefore, as a 
yreat nation.il calamity, as well as the most disastrous to 
the interests of our Church wliiili has marked its history. 

We protest, fourthly, bccau-^e we re^'ard the action of 
th^As^embh^i^iiiii^Wiiii^cnieMr^t^jM 
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try; that the action of the Assembly virtually deterniines 
tills vcXLil qiiesliiiii, decides tu wiliit Guveriiment the allc- 
^jiance i.f I'reslnteriiiii.*. as citizens, is litie, and makes tliat 
deci^Lnn a term ui c<>niiiiiMii'>n. 

'Ihal (lie iictiiiii of the Assembly has pohtical as well as 
moral hcariri^is. is reailily adn^itted. So hat! the decision 
of our Divine Master, when he said to the Pharisees and 
1 lenniians, " Render to Ca;sar the things that are Cesar's." 
Mark xii. 17: a decision stilt binding tipuii all men. and 
underlying this very net of the Assembly. The payment 
of ilie required tax was Ixjth a moral anil a political duty. 

" I here are occasinns," says the author of an able arti- 
cle nn ■■ I'lie Slate of the Cuunlry," in the January num- 
ber of the I'riiiciii'ii Kiiicw. "there are occa.sions when 
fi'iiliiiil (juestions rhc into tfic sphere of tiionih ami n-- 
//>/('//.■ when the rule of political action is to be sought, 
not in con sidt-nit ions of Slate imticy, but in tlie law of 
(iod. . . . When the r]Meslioti to be decideil turns n|xin 
moral itrineipk's : when reason, conscience, and the religions 
seiuinieiit are [o he ailihes^ed, // is tlw frivifii^c iiiut ih/y 
of nil :.■//,' /i.r.-i- lU-iYss in niiy -•■''.!■ /" t/ir ful'lii- f./r, to en- 
deavoiir In allay unholy feeling, and /o /niiii^ tmlh to fniir 
on the minds of Ihuir fellow-citizens." The General As- 
sembly heartily approve these principles, and doubt not 
that if ever there was an occasion when political questions 
rose into the sphere of mor.nls and religion, the present cir- 
cumstances of our beloved country are of that character. 

The protestants " deny the right of the General A.ssem- 
bly to decide to what Government the allegiance of I'resby- 
terians, as citizens, is due." Strictly sjieaking, the Assem- 
bly has made no sucli decision. They have said nothing 
respecting the allegiance of llie subjects of any foreign 
power, or that of the members of onr mission churches in 
In<lia, China, or elsewhere, who m.iy hold connection with 
our denomination. Tlic action complained of relates solely 
to American I'resbyterians, citizens of these United States. 

Mven with regard to thim, the Assembly hits not de- 
termined, as between conllicting governmenls, to which 
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our allei^iance is due. \Vc nrc tlic General Assembly of 
the I'resbylcrian Cluircli in the United Statis nf Amer- 
ica, Such is the distinctive iiiiiiie, eccle.stuslic.il ;tiKl \v\^i\\, 
under m hich we h.-uc been chosen H» be kmmii liy mir sis- 
ter churches and by the world. In the sevetity-fmir years 
ol our existence, rrusbyterians have known but one sn]treine 
governaient, one nationality, within imr wide-vijn-.nl ter- 
ritory. We know no otiier now. History tells of nmie. 
The I'ederal Government acknowledges nnjic. No niitiun 
on earth recoynizes the cxi>tcnce of two independent 
sovereiynlies within these United Stales. Wliat Divine 
Providence may intend for us hereafter — what cnr-e of 
rival and hostile sovereifjnties wilhin tins Iipi.u! herita);e 
of onr fathers — we presume not to determine Do ihese 
proteslanls, who so anxiously avoid |>olitica1 ciil,iiii;lenRiits, 
desire the General Assembly to anticijiate the dre.ul deci- 
sion of impending battle, the action of our own Govern- 
ment, the determination of foreign powers, avid eMii the 
ultimate arbitratiim of Heaven? Would ihej- ha\c us 
rccoynize, as gooii I'resbylerians, men whom our own 
Government, with the approval of Chri-tendom, may soon 
execute as traitors? Mav noi tlie hi-lie-.t Court of oitr 
Church, speakint; as the interpreter of'ihe holy law which 
says, " Vc mii-t needs lie snlijett. not only (or wrath, hut 
also for conscience' sake," Ki>in. Niii. 5. warn her cotn- 
mnnicants .i^aiiist "resi^liu!; the ordinance of (li.d"? 
Rom. xiii. 2. In the lant;iL.-it;e of the learned Reviewer 
above cited, " N disnni.,li nmrallv rij;ht? Doe- it not 
involve a breach of failh. and a violation of the oalh- by 
which that faith was confirmed? We believe, uiukr exist- 
ing ci^cnm^Ia,K■e^ thai it d.ies, .-md therefore it is a> dread- 
ful a blow 10 the Church a- it is to the Stale. If a crime 
at all. it is one the hcincmsne- of whiih tan only be im- 
perfectlv estimated." 

Id the iud^.nient of ihi- A-sond.lv. "this savin-.; i-^ true;" 
and therefore the admivMon. on the part <.f tiie A-seud.ly. 
that rre-bylerian- ma\- take n]i arms at,Minsl the l-'ederal 
Govcrunieill, or aid and comfort its enemies, and yel be 
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guiltless, would exhibit that "practical recognition of the 
ri^ht of secession/* which, ty^ys the Reviewer, would ** de- 
stroy our national life.'* 

Hut we deny that this deliverance of the Assembly estab- 
lishes any new term of communion. The terms of Chris- 
tian fellowship are laid down in the word of G(m1, and are 
embodied in our standards. It is competent to this Court 
to interpret and apply the doctrines of the word ; to warn 
men against prevailinft sins; and to urj^e the performance 
of neglected duties. We rej^ard the actioii, against which 
these protests arc levelled, simply as a faithful declaration, 
by the Assembly, of Christian duty toward those in author- 
ity over us ; which adds nothinj^ to the terms of communion 
already recojrnjzcd. Surely the idea of the obligation of 
loyalty to our Federal Government is no new thin^ to 
Presbyterians. 

And this is a sufTicient reply, also, to the second article 
of this Protest. I lavinj^ established ho new term of mem- 
bership, this Assembly is not liable to the charj^e of hav- 
ing departed from the old paths. 

A third ground of protest is the allegation that this 
action of the Assembly is uncalled for, and unnecessary. 
Yet, on the admission of these protestants themselves, it 
is •* a notorious fact,*' that many of our minisiers and 
members believe themselves absolved from ^iH obligations 
of loyalty to our National Government — believe, in con- 
tradiction to the Princeton Reviewer, that disunion is 
morally right; and some are already in arms to vindicate 
these opinions. What, when ** a crime, the heinousncss of 
which can only be imperfectly estimated ** — " striking as 
dreadful a blow at the Church as at the State,** is already 
committed ; when thousands of Presbyterians are likely to 
be seduced from their allegiance by the machinations of 
wicked men ; when our national prosperity is overclouded ; 
when every material interest is in jeopardy, and every 
spiritual energy paralyzed ; when armed rebellion joins 
issue with armed authority on battle-fields, where tens 
of thousands must perish; when it remains a question. 
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whether otir national life survives the conflict, or whether 
our sua sets in anarcliy an<l bluod — is it uncallcil for, uti- 
iiL'cessary, for this Christian Assembly to rt-iicw, in the 
memories and hearts uf a Christian people, re^puct for the 
majesty of law, anil a sense of the oblij^atton of loyalty ? 
Let posterity <leci(le between lis. 

That this decision of the Assembly is unjiis^l to a portion 
of our Church, not now fully rejircscnteci in tills body, is 
a fourth reason of protect. We need only xk\>\\- tliiil the 
roll of iliis A>vLml)li- shows dekniiles from Vir^liii;«, Ken- 
tiick-v, .Ml»..uri. Tennesx-e, .Mi^si-ippi, I.ouiM.nia, and 
Texas. All uiiKiit have btcn as easily rejin^Linal, l(c- 
siik-s, the action has no local or sectional charaLlor. The 
Eubji'Ct is of national relations, as well as of viicli jjrcssini; 
'ir^'ency, tliat to have waited for a full Sonthern represen- 
tation, in a future Assembly, would have been to lose for- 
ever the critical moment w hen action would be productive 



ofL 



'>d. 



As lo the fin.il yroniid of protest, it is cnoui-h to rcco 
our simple denial of the opinions expresscil. We sincere 
believe that tliis action nf the (lencral Asseniblv will i 
crease the ,,o«er of the Church for K"..d ; securinj;. as \ 
humbly trust it will, the favour of her exaltwl Head, 
behalf of those who testify for a sufTeriut; Irutli. 



XIX. .\D1H;KSS tiK TtIK snfT[IKl;N CFNKKAI. AS^KMn.V 
Tl> .\1.1. TlittHlKClll-.S <iK |K>IS llIKI.sI', Al KH'Iiai 
1 86 1 . 



The General Assembly of the I'resbyterian Church in 
the O.nfederale Stai.:s of AmL-rica. to ;tll the Churches of 
Jesii-. Christ throtii,'hoiit the earth, [,'reclin},': Grace, mercy, 
and peace be nuiltiplied upon von: 

DKARl.Y Hl'.l.OVi:!) IIKKTHRKX: It is probably 
k-nown to ymi tliat the IVe'-hyterii-s an<l Sjnoik in the 
Confederate States, whicli were formerly in couDfction 
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the United States of America, have renounced the juri>- 
dictiun of that body; and (liitxijlvud the tics which bound 
them cccluhia>licully wilh their brethren ui the Norili. 
This net of separation left thctn without any fDrmal uni-m 
anioM^ tlieinM-'lvcs. Hut as tlicy wurc one in faith ami 
order, and still adhered Iw their old standards, nuasurvs 
were proniiilly ad[J)itcd for 1,'ivin^f evprcssifin to thiir 
unity, by the ori,'aiii nation nf a Supreme Ciiurt, ii]>i)n the 
nuuk'I of the one wlm-c luitliority they h;ul just ri'lin- 
<|uished. Coinuiis<iiiners duly appointi'd, frnni all ihu 
l'ri.'sl>yterics of llifsc Confederate SCile^, met actorditinly. 
in tlie City of Au^^usta, on the fourth d,iy of lJti:L'inln,"r. 
in the year of our l.'ird one thousand ei^ht liundred and 
sixty one, and then and there proceedeil to coti^titnlL- 
the General Assembly of ilie I're^liylcrian Cliurcli in the 
Confederate Slates of America. The C'on-^tilulion of tht 
I'reshvterian Church in the United Slates — that is to sav. 
the Westminster Confess!., n ..f I'aiih, ihe I.arL;er ainl 
Sliorter Catechisms, the l-.trn) of (iinennnerU. the l{.i.,k 
of Uisdpline. and the Direciorv for \V..r>hip— were una.ii- 
moii-ly and snlennily dedare.l lo he the ConMiluliMn ..f 
the Church in the Ciifederale Slate-., wilh ini other 
chan.L;e than the siib-liluUiin of ■■ C'>nfederaie " for 
" United" wherever the conntrv is mentioned in thcstiind- 
anls. The Church, thcr.f--re. in these seeded Sl.ates. 
presents now the spectacle ol a se[»;iral<'. and iadej>cndciit, 
and complete ori,'ani nation, under the slvlc and tide i-4 
The Presbyterian CInirch in the CoTifc.'lerate States of 
Americii, In thus lakinj; it> place amon;' si>ter Ciiiirches 
of this and other t<nnitries, it seems proper that it should 
set forth the causes which have iinjielled it to separate 
from the Chinch of the North, and to indicate a jieneral 
view of the cour>e which it feels it incumbetil upon it to 
pursue in the new circunTitanccs in which it is placed. 

We should be sorry to be rei;arded by our brethren in 
any part of the world as jjuiltv of schi-m. We are not 
oiiiscioiis i.f any purpo-e to r<iid the bo.ly of Christ. On 
the contrary, our aim has been to promotu the unity of 
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the Spirit in the bonds of peace. If we know our own 
hearts, and can form any just estimate of the motives 
which have governed us, we have been pruinpted by a 
sincere desire to prnmote the ^ory of God, and the effi- 
ciency. enerKy, harmony, and zeal of liis visible kinydum 
in the earth. We have separated from our brethren of 
tlie North as Abraham separated from Lot^ — because we 
are persuaded that tlie interests of true relif^ion will he 
more cITcclually subserved by two indepenikiii Cluirclies. 
under the circumstances in which the two countries are 
placed, than by one united body. 

I. In tlie first place, the Cdiirsc of the last Assembly, at 
Philadelphia, conclusively slums that if we should remain 
t^'Rcther, the pnlitical r]nc<ti()ns wliich <livide us as citi^.ens. 
will be obinided on our Church Courts, and tliscnsscd by 
Christian Ministers and ICIdi.Ts wilh all the acrimony, bit- 
terness, and rancor with which such ciucsti'ni-^ are usually 
discusse.l by men of tlie w..rld. Our AsMinbly would 
present :i mnurnfid ^pectacle i<l' >trire and dehiile, Com- 
misMoners frcnn the Noriheni wnnld meet wilh Cunimis- 
sioners fr..ni the S.iiiiIriii Confid. racy, to wraiii;le over 
the (pie-sliuiis uhich li:i\e '|.Iit them into two coiifedera- 
cic-:. .ind iin-..h,:,l tlum in furi.nis .imt bh.o.lv war. Thev 
wo.ild dLn..uiice each other, .m the one hand, as tyrants 
and nppre'^'^iir-. and on the other, as traitors and rebels. 
The Spirit '.f r,..,l w.uild t.ilce Iiis di-parlure from ihe-e 
scenes <.f confnvinn. and have the Churdi lifeless and 
pnwerk--^, iiri i-,i-y ]iiiy t" tlie setlioiial ili\isioils and 
ani^rv iia->):>i)-- -if its meniliers. Two iialimis, under any 
circinn-t.Ln.L-. excei.t lln.-e -.( perfm h.,nii.L:cnenusnuss, 
cininni I,c iinllcd in ..ne Church, wilh.mi the x\<^\i\ e.xclii- 
si.,„ .,f all .j. \] ,uid ~t-ciil.ir .lue-lioii^ from it- h.-ilh. Where 
XW CMiuUrir- <litT,r in llu-ir cu-lnnis and in-litulion-. and 
vi,w .-.-uli -iilwr «ith an rve .f iealnu^v and Hvalrv. if 
ll.^li.Ml:^l Id-lin--^ an- i.rrmitl' d f. enter the Chiinh Churls, 
there miiM lu- an iitd ..1 harniMW and prace. The j.rrju- 
dice-i i.f the man .and die eili/en will ].r<-ve slr<.nt;er than 
the charily of the Christian. When they have alUiwed 
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themselves to denounce each other for their national pecul- 
iarities, it will be liard to join in cordial fellowship as 
members of tJic same spiritual family. Much more must 
this be the case where the nations are not simply rivals, 
but enemies — wht.-n tlicy hate each oilier with a cruel 
hatred — when tliey arc cnya^cd in a. ferocious and bloody 
war. .ind when the worst passions of human nature arc 
stirred to their very depths. An Assembly composed of 
representatives from two such countries, could have no 
security for peace except iii a .-teatly. uncjinpruniisin^; ad- 
herence tij the Scriplur.il principle, that it would know no 
man after the llesh; that it would abolish the distinctions 
of H.irbariiin. Scythian, bniidand free, and recoj^nize nolh- 
in;^ but the new creature in Christ Jesus. The inoraent 
it permits ifclf to know the Confederate or the United 
States, tile munient its members meet as citizens of these 
Countries our pnlitical dilTerenees will be transferred to the 
htiiise i)f God, and the passions of the forum will expel the 
Spiiit of lli)ly [.Mve :ind of Christian communion. 

We cannoi CDmlemn a man, in one breath, ns nnfailhfnl 
to the uio-;t solemn earthly interests — his country and his 
race — and commend him in the next as a loyal and faith- 
ful servant of his GihI. If «c disimst his patriotism, our 
confidence is apt to be very measured in Ins piety. The 
old ada:.;e will hol<l here .is in other thinys, /j/jr/« /'« utio, 
/it.'yis ill oiiiiii/i/is. 

The only -nnceivablc condition, therefore, upon which 
the Cliurch of the N'orth and the South could remain to- 
ijether as one body, with any prospect of success, is the 
rii^omits e\clii-inn of the ([uestions and passions of the 
forum from its halls ()f debate. This is what always ou^ht 
to he iluae. The provinces of Church and State arc per- 
fectly di-iinct, anil the one has no riiilit to usurj) the juris- 
diciinn "f the other. The State is a natiir.tl institute. 
'oundeiMi^^ij^onstituti^i^iMnj^ 
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realize the idea of grace. It is the society of the re- 
deemed. The State aims at social order, the Church at 
spiritual holiness. The Slate looks to the vii-iblc and out- 
ward, the Cliurch is concerin."' (or the inviailjlc and in- 
ward. The badye of the State's authority is tilt sword, 
by which it becomes a terror to evil dinars, and a praise to 
them that do well. The badt;e of the Church's authority 
is the keys, by which it opens and shuts the Kinj^dom of 
Heaven according' as men are bclieviny or impenitent. 
The power of the Churcli is exclusively spiriiual. that <>f 
the State includi.-s the e.\ercise of force. The Coiislitti- 
tion of the Church is a Uiviiic revcialion — llif C"n>titu- 
tion of the Stale must be deleniiiiied by liviii;;ni ri-ason 
and the course of Providential evtiil.-i. 1 Ikj Cluirch lias 
no right to construct or nioiiify a t;nvcrTuiient for the 
State, and the Slate has no riyht tn fr.iine a cneil or pol- 
ity for the Church. They are as planets nnu iii^; in (iiller- 
ent orbits, and unless each is confiiu'd to its nwn tract, llie 
consequences may be as dis.-»strous in the moral world as 
the collision of different sjiheres in the «orKI ot n)aller. 
Il is true that there is a point at wliith (heir rtspeciive 
jurisdictions si-eni to hkcI— in the iika of diit\', Hut 
even dutv i^ vii^wc! bv each in \fr\- different li-!iis. The 
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termine the question which conditions it, and that is pre- 
cisely what she is debarred from doing. The condition 
must be ^iven. She must accept it from the State, and 
then her own course is clear. If Ca:sar is your master, 
then pay tribute to him ; but whether the " if " holds 
whether Ciesar is your master or not, whether he ever 
had any just authority, whether he nc^'v retains it, or has 
forfeited it, these are poinU- which t'.ie Church has no 
commission to adjudicate. 

Had these principles been steadily maintained by the 
Assembly at Philadelphia, it is possible that the ecclesi- 
astical separation of the North and the South might have 
been deferred for years to come. Our Presbyteries, many 
of them, clun<( \yith tenderness to the recollections of the 
past. S.icrc(i memories gathered around that venerable 
Church which hail breasted many a storm and trained our 
fathers for glory. It had always been distinguished for 
its conservative influence, and many fondly hoped that, 
even in the present emergency, it would raise its placid 
and serene head above the tumults of popular pitssion, 
and bid defiance to the angry billows which rolled at its 
feet. We expected it to bow in reverence only at the 
name of Jesus. Many dreamed that it would utterly 
refuse to know either Confederates or Federalists, and 
utterly refuse to give any authoritative decree without a 
** Thus saith the Lord." It was anlentlv desired that the 
sublime spect.icle might be presented of one Church upon 
earth combining in cordial fellowship tind in holy love — 
the disciples of Jesus in dilTerent and even in hostile lands. 
But. alas I for the weakness of man. these golden visions 
were soon dispelled. The first thing which roused out 
Presbyteries to look the question of separation seriously 
in the face, was the course of the Assemblv in vcnturini^ 
to determine, as a Court of Jesus Christ, which it did by 
necessary implication, the true interj)retation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to the kind of govern- 
ment it intended to form. A political theory was, to all 
intents and purposes, propounded, which made secession 
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a crime, the secedin^j States rebellious, and the citizens 
who obeyed tlitiii traitors. We say mUhint,' here as to tlie 
riyliteousiiess or unriyliteuiisiiess of these decrees. Wliat 
we iiiainlain is, that, whether riyht or wroiij;;, the Church 
had no rijiht to make tiicm — she transcendL-d her sphere, 
and usurped the duties of tlie State. The discussion ol 
these questions, we arc sorry to add, was in the spirit and 
temper of partizaii deciaiincrs. Tlie Assenihly, driven 
from its ancient imiorinKs, was tns.-ed to and fro hy the 
waves of poptdar passiini. Like ]'il;ite, it obeyed tiie 
clamor of the multitude, and llKnif-h nL-li]ii,' in the name 
of Jesus, it kissed tlie sceptre and bn^ed llie J,iiee to the 
mandates of Northern jihrenzy. The Church vvas con- 
verted into the fornin, andllie Assenibl)' w.is henceforward 
to become the arena of sectional divisions and national 
animosities. 

We frankly admit that the mere unconstilutinnnlity of 
the proceedin{;s of the last A.ssembly is not, in itself con- 
sidered, a siitTicrent j;round <if separaliiui. It is the conse- 
quences iif these ])rocecdiii^s which make ihcni so offen- 
sive. It is the door wliich thev open for the introduction 
of the worst passions of htirnali nature into the delibera- 
tions of Cliurch Courts, The spirit of these proceedinjjs, 
if allowe.I to ].ruv.iil, \\*uild forever b;ini>^h j.ence from tlie 
Church, and there i. no r-a^^-n to hope that the ti.le which 
has bi-f;un to flow cm soon he arre-lcd. The two con- 
feder.-uics hate earli oiher more inten-eiv now than they 
did in May, ;ui<; if their citi/eus slH.idd come tot;,ihcr 
uj.on the siime floor, whatever niit;ht be the errand that 
bri>ui;lu tliem there, thev could not be restrained from 
smilin- each olher with ihe (ist of u ickedness. I'or the 
sake of peace, therefore, for Chri-li.in charilv, for the 
honor of the Cliurch, and for the ^^lory of God. ue have 
been constrained, a^; nuich as in us liis, to remove all oc- 
casion of nffi tice. We ha\e i|iiietlv separated, and we arc 
Kraleful to Go.] that, while havin^; for the s.ike -if peace, 
we lea\'f it witli the humble consciousness that we. oijr- 
selves, h.ue never irivcn ocea-ion \" bre.ik the peace. We 
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suspicion and jealousy on the part of the Slate. What is 
lost in expansion is ^Mine<l in enerfjy. The Cliurch Cath- 
olic, as tlius {lividcd, uiitl ytrt spiritually one. divided, but 
nut rent, is a bcaiililul illustration of the j;r;:;a pllilo^upll- 
icaL principle which pervades all nature — tiie cn-existericc 
of the one with the many. 

If it is desirable that each nation shimld contain a sepa- 
rate and an independent Church, the I'resbyterie.s of these 
Cunfetieraie States neeil no apnUit^y fcir bowiii},' to the 
decree of I'rinitlence, which, in with(lra\viitt,' their country 
fri'in the yovernineiit of the frilled Statfs, has, at the 
same time, determined that they should witliJraw from 
the Church of their fathers. It is not that they have 
ceased to love it — iutt that they have abjured its ancient 
princi])lcs, tir forijottcii its i;loriuus lii.-^tory. ll is to j;i\c 
these same princijiles a richer, freer, fuller dcvtlojinient 
amnnji ourselves than ihcy possibly could receive uuik-r 
forcir;n culture. It is precisely because \\v io\ e that 
CluirJi a- it was, and that Church as !t shmiM :>«■, that we 
have resolved as far as in ns lies, to realize it- ijraud iiha 
in the eoiLmrv,and under the CiovernnRiit w here Cod has 
c,i>t our tnl. With the supreme c.uln.l of ecdenaMival 
affairs in our hand-, ue may be .'ible. in s,.me com])eient 
mca-urc, to c.-nMunniate tli'is result. In subjection to a 
forei'.^n j.ower, we cnnid no more .-iccornplivh it than ihc 
Church in the United Stales could have been developed 
in depemience upon the I're.bvtcriau Chur<h of Scotl.nid. 
The ditlkiiUv there wouM have lueu, not the di-lance of 
i:diiil>uri;h f'roni New Vork, I'luLideliilua. or CliarlLslou, 
but the dillerenee in the maiuRT-.. habits. cusL.ms, an,l 
wavs of ihinkin-. the social, civil, and ].o|itiLal invtjii, lions 
of the pe.>].Ie. The-e s.une dimcuhies e\i-l in rel.iljon 
to the Confederate and L'nilcd StaK- and render it emi- 
ncntlv prr>[KT ih.il the Church in e.ich ^h.iuld be as se|.a- 
r.ate .ind iudcpendrni as the Cnernmenls, 

In additior to this there is o,i,- difTcr.nce which so 
radically and fumiametitally di-titi^'nivhes the Xorlh and 
the Soutli, tliat it is becuniiin,' every day more and more 
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apparent that tlie religious, as well as the secular, interests 
of both will be more effeclually promoted by a complete 
and lasting separation. The antagonism of NorthL-m and 
Southern sentiment on the subject of slavcr>- lies at the 
root of all the difficulties which have resulted in the dis- 
memberment iif the Federal Union, and involved us in the 
horrors of an unnatural war. The I're.-ibylcriim Church 
in the United ritates has been enable<l by Divine (jracc to 
pursue, for the most ])art, nn eniinviUly cun-L-rvative, be- 
cau.se a thoroiij^lily Scriptural, policy in rclalioit to this 
delicate qMi'sli>>n. Il has pkintcd itself ujion the Word 
of Go.i. ami utterly refn.scl to make .sln'eliol.lini,- a sin. 
or iinri-slaveholdiii^' a term of communion. Hut tlK>nj;!i 
both secti'ins are aj^rccd as ti> ibis general iirincii)le, it is 
not to be di-^^'ui-eil that llic Nortli exercises a deep and 
settled antijiailiy to slavery il^^elf, while the Snuth is 
vtjnalty zealous in its defence. Recent c\ents can have 
no other elTecl titan to cnnlirin llie arilipaliiy on the «iie 
hand imil slren^theti the aitaehnieiu 'm the oiher. 'llie 
Nonhcin seciion o[ the CImrch siands in the awlavar.l 
jtredicament i>[ niainlainint,', in one brialh. that slucry is 
an evil which ou-lit to be aholishe.l. and of ass<.'rtiiit; in 
the next, that it is not a sin t" be visited by e.xcliisinn 
from conmnmion of the faints. The consequence is, that 
it plays partly into the hands of .iholiiionists and panly 
into the hands of slaveholders, and weakens its influence 
with b'lih. It occupies the iwjsition of a prevaricaiinn 
witness whom neilhur party will trust. It would be bet- 
ter, therefore, for the moral power of the Northern section 
of the Church to yet entirely <|uit of the subject. At the 
same lime, it is intuitively obvious that the Southern sec- 
tion of the Church, while even partially under the control 
f)f those who are ho-tile to slavery, can never have free 
and unimpeded access to llic slave [lojtulation. Its min- 
isters and elders will always be liable to some detiree of 
sus]>iciMn. In the j)rr<ent circumstances, Northern alliance 
would be .-.bsolutely fatal. It would ntlerly precbnie the 
Church from a wide and coinmandin^j field of usefulness. 
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This is too dear a price to be paid for a nominal union. 
We cannot afTord to ^ivc up these millions of souls and 
consign them, so far as our cfTorts are concerned, to ho|)e* 
less perdition, for the sake of preserx'ing an outward unity 
which, after all, is an empty shadow. If we would gird 
ourselves heartily and in earnest, for the work which God 
has set before us, we must have tlie control of our eccle* 
siastical affairs, and declare ourselves seiKirate and inde« 
pendent. 

And here we may venture to lay before the Christian 
world our views as a Church, upon the subject of slavery. 
We beg a candid hearing. 

In the first place, we would have it distinctly under- 
stood that, in our ecclesiastical capacity, we are neither 
the friends nor the foes of slavery ; that is to say, wc h»ive 
no commission either to proptigate or abolish it. The 
policy of its existence or non-existence is a question which 
e.\clusively belongs to the State. We have no right, as 
a Church, to enjoin it as a duty, or to condemn it as a .sin. 
Our business is with the duties which spring from the re* 
lation ; the duties of the nitisters on the one hand, and of 
their slaves on the other. These duties we are to pro- 
claim and enforce with spiritual sanctions. The social, 
civil, political problems connected, with this great subject 
transcend our sphere, as God has not entrusted to his 
Church the org.iniz.it ion of society, the construction of 
Government, nor the allotment of individuals to their 
various stations. The Church h.is as much right to preach 
to the monarchies of ICurope, and the despotism of Asia, 
the doctrines of republican equality, as to preach to the 
Governments of the South the e.\tir|>ation of slavery. 
This position is impregn.'ible, unless it can be shown that 
shivery is a sin. U|K)n every other hypothesis, it is so 
clearly a question for the State, that the proposition 
would never for a moment have been <loiibted, h.id there 
not been a foregone conclusion in relation to its moral 
character. Is slavery, then, a sin? 

In answering this question, as a Church, let it be dis- 
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stitution to be regulated, not abolished; legitimated, and 
not condemned. \Vt come down to the agu of the New 
Testament, and we fimi it again in the Chnrclies founded 
by the Ajiostles "uder the plenary insjii ration of the Jloly 
Ghost. These facts are utterly amazing, if slavery is the 
enormous sin which its enemies represent it to be. It will 
not do to say that the Scriptures have treated it only in a 
general, incidental way, without any clear iin]>lii.-.itioii ,is 
to its moral character. Moses surely made it the sul>jecl 
of express .ind positive Itgiflalion, and the Apoviles are 
equally explicit in inculcaUng the duties wliii.h sjiving 
from both sides of the rulation. They treat sl;i\es as 
bound to obey, and inculcate obedience as an '.llk-e of re- 
ligion — a thing wholly self-contraclictorj-, if ihi.' anlliority 
exercised over them were unlawful and ini(|iiiinii':. 

Ikit what puts this subject in a still cleartT 'ii^lu is the 
manner in which it is sought to extort from thi SL-riptures 
a contrary testimony. The notion of dirfci and e\[)Iicit 
condemnation is given up. The attempt is to sliow that 
the genius and spirit of Christianity are <)p])o^ed to it — 
that ill gffal cardinal priucijiles of virtue are utterly 
against it! .Mudi stress is laid u].on the Golden Rule and 
upon the geniral denunciation'^ of tyranny and oppres- 
si-.n. To all this «e reply, that no' principle is clearer 
than that a ca^e positively c\Lepte<! cannot be included 
under a general rule. Let us concede, for a moment, that 
the law of Invc, and the condemnation of tyratniy and 
oppre^-sioii, ^eem hiiiically lo involve, as a result, t!ie con- 
demnati'iu <jf slavery; yet, if slavery is afterwards ex- 
pres.-.ly nientioneil and treated as a lawful lelatinn, it ob- 
viiHi'.ly follows, unless Scri|)turc is to be iiilerpretcd as 
inconsistent with itself, ih.it '-!,tver\- is, In- nece'^sary ini]>li- 
cation. excejited. The Jcwi-h I:nv forbade, a-; a t,'e rural 
rule, the marriage of ,t man with his brother's «ifc. Tiic 
same la«' evprcs'^Iy cnjnini ri the sanic marriage in a i;ivcn 
case. The i;i\en case was. therefore, an exception. ;ind 
not to be treated a^ a viol.itjnn of the ^;ineral rule. The 
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enunciated by Moses almost as clearly as it was enundated 
by Jesus Christ. Yet, notwithstanding this law, Mo««es 
and the Apostles alike sanctioned the relation of slavery. 
The conclusion is inevitable, either that the law is not 
opposed to it, or that slavery is an excepted case. To 
say that the prohibition of tyranny and oppression include 
slavery, is to beg the whole question. Tyranny and op- 
pression involve either the unjust usurpation or the un- 
lawful exercise of power. It is the unlawfulness, either in 
its principle or measure, which constitutes the core of the 
sin. Slavery must, therefore, be proved to be unlawful, 
before it can be referred to any such category. The 
master may, indeed, abuse his power, but he oppresses 
not simply as a master, but as a wicked master. 

But, apart from all this, the law of love is simply the 
inculcation of universal equity. It implies nothing as to 
the existence of various ranks and gradations in society. 
The interpretation which makes it repudiate slavery would 
make it equally repudiate all social, civil, and political in- 
equalities. Its meaning is, not that we should conform 
ourselves to the arbitrary expectations of others, but that 
we should render unto them precisely the same measure 
which, if we were in their circumstance, it would be rea- 
sonable and just in us to demand at their hands. It con- 
demns slavery, therefore, only upon the supposition that 
slavery is a sinful relation — that is. he who extracts the 
prohibition of slavery from the Golden Rule, begs the 
very point in dispute. 

We cannot prosecute the argument in detail, but we 
have said enough, we think, to vindicate the position of 
the Southern Church. We have assumed no new attitude. 
We stand exactly where the Church of God has always 
stood — from Abraham to Mo?es, from Moses to Christ, 
from Christ to the Reformers, and from the Reformers to 
ourselves. We stand upon the foundation of the Prophets 
and Apostles. Jesus Christ himsdf being the Chief corner- 
stone. Shall we be excluded from the fellowship of our 
brethren in other lands, because we dare not depart from 
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the charter of our faith? Shalt we be bramled with the 
stigma of reproach, bccau.w we caiumt coiibciit U) turnipt 
the Word uf GoJ tu suit the ititiiiliniis of an infii1i:l pliilus- 
ophy ? Shnll our names be c;ist out as evil, mul ilie fiiijier 
of scorn pointed at us, bec[ui?ie wc utterly refuse t'l brfak 
our communion with Abnliain, Isaac, and J:ic<>b, \\\\\\ 
Moses, IJaviii. ami Isaiah, witli Ajioslles, I'mphLts, ;uul 
Martyrs, u illi all the luible army of cunfos.irs \\\w h;i\i: 
(jone to jilury from sl;tveholdiriy countries and from a 
slavchiildin^f Church, willinut ever ha\ in^,- diL-aniLi! ihat 
ihev were liviiijj in niorlal sin, bv enitiiivint,' at sla\in- in 
the' midst ..f tllcin? If s... w^.- ;iiall take cunsnlatinn in 
the checrinfj conscionsiicss tliat the MasttT ha> acL-fpUd 
us. We may be denounced, desjiised, and ca--t out of iIil' 
Synai;of;ues of our brctliren. liut while liny are uran- 
yiiny about the tlislincticns of men Jiccordin;^ f) lln.- Hr-h, 
we shall j^o forwar<l in our Divine work, nint conliilenily 
anticipate tlml, in the gnat dav. as ihe con>e<pii.ni.e of 
our humble lahnrs, we shall u'rcI millions of j^iorillcd 
spirits who iiave cour- up from the bonda-e of larlh to a 
nobh-T freedom than human ].IiiloM,plu- ev<.r dreaiiud of. 
Others, if tlR-v pkavc. niav spend llicir lime in declaim- 
ing on the tyranny of earthly master>; it *vdl he our aim 
to resist the real ivranls uliicli op|)re» the soul — Sin and 
Satan. The^e arc llic f.-s ag.iin-.t wh.mi wc shall fnwl it 
emplovmeiit enough lo wage a sTicce-.~fiil war. And to 
this hi.Iv war it is the jiurp.-e ..f our Chuich t.. devoi,- 
il>elf with redoubled energy. \\\ f.-,l ihat llie m>i,1.- of 
our slaves are a solemn trust, and Me diall strive to pre-eiit 
them fanltle-s and complelc before the i.re-ence of (io,l. 
Indeed, as «e com. inplile their c..ndJti..n in ll)e Soutii 
ern Stales, and contrast it with that of their fathers hefoie 
them, and that .of their brethren in the pre-ent d.iy in 

Providence that thc\- have been l>roiti;Iit in such nnmlu-rs 
tf) our shores, .^l,d redeeme.l from the bondage of barba- 
rism and sin. Slavery lo ihem lias certainly been over- 
ruled fur the greatest good. It has been a link in the 
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wondrous chain of Provitlencc. throufjh which many sons 
and daughters have been made heirs of the hc-avenly in- 
heritance. Tlic I'rovidcnlia! result is, nf course, ii" jiiMi- 
licalion, if the thiny is iutriiisicnll)' wtoiik: hut it is cer- 
tainly a matter of devout tlianksyivinjj. and no obscure 
inliination of ihu will and purpuse o( God. and of the c<m- 
scfiiieut duly of the Church. We cannot forbear to say, 
however, that the general operation of the system is kindly 
aud benevolent : it is n real and effective discijiline, and 
without it wc are pnifouiidly persuaded that llie African 
race iu the niidst'of us can never be elevated in the scale 
of bein^. As loui^ as that race, in its cum para live degra- 
dation, co-exists, side by side, with the while, bondajje is 
its normal condition. 

As to the endless declamation about human rijihts. wc 
have only to say that human rights are nut a fi.\ed, but 
a fluctuating quantity. Tlieir .■•um is not ihe same in any 
two natiiins on the globe. Ihe rights of i\iiglisliiiien arc 
one thing, the rights uf I-'renchmen another. Tliere is a 
minimum wiilioni which a in.'in cannot be responsible; 
there is a maximum wliieli expresses ihe highest degree 
of civili/.a!ioii and .if Chrisliaii cuhurc. The education of 
the species ccni^i^ts in its ascent along this line. As ytni 
go up. the number of rights increases, but the number *'l 
individual.s who possess them diminishes. As yon conic 
down the line, rights are diminished, but the individuals 
are midtiplied. It is jnst the opposite of the preilieaniental 
scale of the logicians. There cunprehen-ion diminishes as 
you .iscend ami extension iii'-reases. and comprehension 
increases as yon desccnil and cxlciisinn diminislu-s. Now\ 
when it is said that slavery is inconsistent with human 
rights, we crave to understanil what jiotnt in this line is 
the slave conceived to occupy. Tliere are. no doubt. 
many rights which belong to other men — to Englishmen, 
to I'renchnien, to his mnsier, for examjile — which are 
denied to him. Hut is he fit to possess iheni? Mas God 
qiralified him to me<'t the rc'-^ponsibilities whiili their pos- 
) necessarily implies P His place iu the scale ! de- 



wiiicli can never De done by abstract speci 
:h is, the education of tlic human race for 
Lie, is a vast Providential scheme, and God ; 
r man, by a wise and holy decree, the 

is to occupy in the ((reat monil school of h 
ic scholars are distributed into classes, cicc 
competency and progress. For God is in li 
oid the suspicion of a conscious weakness 
hen contemplated from the side of pure sj 
may advert for a moment to those prctcnc 
which stamp the reprobation of humanit} 
ent and hoary institution. We admit thai 
litive principles in morals which lie at the i 
:onsciousness. I^ut the <|ucslion is. how art 
ish them? The subjective feeling of cerla 
uate criterion, as that is c<|ually felt in ref 
lets and hereditary prejudices. The very j 

when this certainty indicates a primitive 
I when it does not. There must, theref( 
jrn.il test, and whatever cannot abide that t' 
>rity as a primary truth. That test is an 
r of thought, which, in all minds at the 

maturity, is absolutely universal. \Vhat< 
1 is natural. We are willing th.it slavery 

by this standard. We are willing to ab 
mony of the race, and if man. as ,n;in, has 



iinvu IE, aiiu iJie inws ni iiu iiaiioTis iirKnowic'ii[;e<i ii r u'n.ii 
tlieii bccumtis of tliL'su luinitiuus intuitions? Thuy arc an 
ij^itis /iit/i/is, inistaki;]] for a slur, 

W'li have now. brclhrcn, in a brief compass, for llie 
nature of this .nldruss admits) only »f an outline, opcnt-d 
to you our whole hearts it|)on lliis delicate and vexed >uh- 
ject. Wu liave concealed nothing. We have sought lo 
conciliate no sympathy by apjjeals to your charity. \Vc 
have tried our cause by the wnni nf Gud ; and tlifmjjh 
protestinn against its authority to jndf,'e iii a question 
concerriiiij,' the duly of ihe Church, we ha\e not ryfuwd 
to ;ip])ear at the tribunal of icaMin. Are vie not rii;lil. in 
view of all the preceding considerations, in remittiny the 
social, civil, and jjolitical problems cnnnccted mlh -lavcry 
to the Slate? Is it nnt a slil>jecl, save in tlie moral tluiies 
which spring' fmm it, which lies beyond the [irovincc "( 
the Church? Have we any ri^,'ht to make it an element 
ill jnd^finfj of Christian chrir;iclcr? Are w not treailin){ 
ill the foot-lc])s of llie llnck? Are we nt.t actin;; a- ChriM 
and his Apo>iles have acted before us? In it not enontili 
for us 111 ]iray and labor, in our lul, that all men may be 
saved, wilhont meddling; as a Cluirdi with ihe teclinic,-il 
di^tincti'-n .if ihtir civil life? We leave the iiKiIIer with 
yon. We oiler yon the rii,dlt h.uid of feltowslnj.. It i« 
for yon to accept it or reject it. We have done our (liily. 
We ■•an do no more. Truth is nmre precious than nnimi, 
and if yon ca»t us ont as sinners, the breach of charily i» 
noi with us, as |t)ntJ ns we walk according to the lijjht ol 
tiie written Wonl, 

Tlie ends which we propose to accuinph.sli as n Chnrcti 
are the same as those which arc j>ro|)osed by every «>thei 
church. To proclaim God's truth as a witness to the 
nations; to L-aihcr his elect from the four corners nf the 
eartli. and throut-li the Word, Minisiries, .-nid Ordin.nnces 
to train thcni for eternal life, is ihe },'rent hii-iincss <if Hi- 
people. The only thin;^r thai will be at all peculiar to us 
is the manner in which wc sliall attempt lo iliscbnrt^o nui 
duty. In almost every thpartment of labor, except ihi 
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pastoral care of congregations, it has been usual for the 
Church tu rusurt to sucietk-s more or less closely connected 
with itself, antl yet logically and really diiiinct. U is 
our purposi; to rely upon tliu regular organs of our gov- 
ernment, an<l executive agencies directly atiil iintnedialely 
responsible to tliem. W'c wish to make the Cluirtli not 
merely a superintt;ndent, but an agent. We wish lo de- 
velope tile idea that tlie cungrcgalion of believers, as vis- 
ibly orgain'zed, is llic very society or corjjoriiiinn which is 
divinely called to d<. the work of the Lord. We shall, 
therefore, endeavor to do what has never yel been ade- 
quately done — bring out the energies of our I're^byierian 
system of government. From the Session to l!ie Assembly 
we sh.iU strive to enlist all our courts, as courts, in every 
department of Christian eilort.* We are not ashamed to 
confess that ive arc intensely Presbyterian. We embrace all 
other denominations in the arms of Christian fellowsliip anil 
love, but our own scheme of government we humbly believe 
to be according to the pattern shown in the Mount, and, by 
God's grace, we propose to put its cfticiencv to the lest, 
lirethren. we hiue done. We have told vou \\\w wg 



are, anil what we are. We greet you ii 


1 the t'ies of Chris- 


tian br-Jtherhood, We de-ire tocultivatt 


.- peace ami charity 


with all our fellow Chri>tiaiis t!ir..iiglim 


It the vv..ikl. We 


invite to ecclesiastical comniLiiiiiin all 


«hr) maintain onr 


princii-les of faith and order. And now 


we commend you 


to Cod and the wor.I of !,i^ grace. We. 


[levoutlv iiravih.it 


the whole C"aihoIic (.■jnneli mav be afr 


e-h bapti/eii with 


llic Holy Ghost, and ihat she n'lay '|.ci 


.lilv be stirred up 


to give the Lord im re-t until he e-labli 


>h and m.ike Jerii- 


salem a praise in the earth. 
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ica, holding the same system of doctrine and church order, 
and believing that their union will glorify God by promot- 
ing peace and increasing their ability for the edification of 
the Hody of Christ, do agree to unite under the name of the 
Pres^byterian Church in the Confederate St.ites of Amer- 
ica, and under the existing charter of the Trustees of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America, on the following basis, viz. : 

Article I. The General Assembly and the United Synod 
declare that they continue sincerely to receive and adopt 
the Ci>nfession of Faith and Catechisms of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, and approve of its government and 
discipline. 

XXI. THE DOCTRIXAL BASIS OF THE REUNION OF THE 
OLD- AND NEW-SCHOOL CHURCHES IN 1 869. 

(i) T/ic Doctrinal Af^ticlc Proposed by the Joint Com- 

mi t tec in 1867. 

The Reunion shall be cfTccted on the doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical basis of our common standards; the Confes- 
sion of Faith shall continue to be sincerely received and 
adopted ** as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures"; and its fair, historical sense, as it is 
accepted by the two bodies in opposition to Antinomianism 
and I'atalism on the one hand, and to Arminianism and 
Pelaj^ianism on the other, shall be regarded as the sense 
in which it is received and adopted ; and the Government 
and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
Slates shall continue to be approved as containing the 
principles and rule of our polity. 

(2) The Article Proposed in the Presbyterian Ren n ion Con^ 
vention of 1867, icith Dr, Henry />. Smith's Proviso, 

The Reunion shall be effected on the doctrinal and eccle- 
siastical basis of our common standards; the Scriptures of 



ical — that is, the Calvinistic or Reformed, — sci 

The Gurlcy Amcmimcnt^ txddid to the above by 
Joint Committee in 1 868. 

is also understood that various methods of vie 
^, explaining and illustrating, the doctrines < 
ssion, which do not impair the integrity of th 
d or Calvinistic svstcm, arc to be freelv allow 
lited Church, as they have hitherto been allov 
parate Churches ; and the Government and IJisc 
! IVesbyterian Church in the United States sh 
ved as containing the principles and rule c 



(4; The Basis Fif tally Adopted in 1869. 

ieving that the interests of the Redeemer's kin 
. be promoted by the healing of our division: 
he two bodies bearing the same names, havir 
Constitution, and each recognizing the other 
and orthodox body according to the princip 
onfession common to both, cannot be justifn 
ut the most imperative reasons in maintaining 
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in the Church of the Covenant in the said city on the same 
day, shall be reunited us one Church, under the ivtme and 
style of thi; I'rcsbylerian Church in tlic United States of 
America, pussesMiiy all tlie Icj^al and corporate riyhts and 
powers pcrlainin^' to the Church previous to the diviMon 
ill 1838, ami all the Icijal nn<l citrporatc rit;hts and powers 
which the separate churches now possess. 

2. Tlic reunion shall be cITectcd on the doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical basis of our conininn standards; the Script- 
ures (if the Uld ami Xew Testaments shall be acknowl- 
edged to be llie inspired Word of Gml. and the only infal- 
lible ride of faith and practice; the Confession of Faith 
shall continue to be sincerely received nnd ad<)pte<l as 
containing; ihe system of doctrine tauyht in the Hi>ly 
SL-ripliires ; rmil the t-nvcrnnient and disci|)line of the I'res- 
byterian Church in thv United Stales shall he apjirovcd as 
coiitaiTiin;^ the ])rincipU-s and rules of our polity. 

X\ll, tin; CnMl'UUIIXT HWI.AUATK'NS (if 1869. 

As there are matters pcrtniniii}; to the interests of the 
Church, when it shall have become reunited, which will 
manifestly reipiire adjustment on the cominy lojjether of 
two bodies wliicli lia\c so Inn,;,' acted separately, and con- 
cerning; some of wliicli matters it is highly desirable that 
there should be a previous fjnod iiiutcrstandiiijj, the two 
Assemblies a^'ree \n adn[it the followini,' declarations, not 
as articles of com]i^ict or cmfiiant, but as in their judg- 
ment proper and c(|uilabli; arrangements, to wit; 

1. All the mini-lLT-i and churelies embraced in the two 
b..ilies slmulil be aihnilled to the same standing in tbc 
united body. wbiL'h they may have held in iheir re>pi-ci- 
ive ci'iiiiectiorH, n|i \'i the consitnimalion of the uniim. 

2 Iinperfci-tly rirL;ani/ci] cburrhcs are cnnnsellcd and 

iviiirt<-rl 111 iwrniii - 1 liiirMii.ilih- Pri-.l-.i'liTiTTi n-; .rirlif 



ccleiit which does not stand approved by bo 
should be of any authority until rc-establisl 
t'jd body, except in so far as such rule or prec 
Feet the rijjhts of property founded thereon, 
he corporate rights now lield by the two G 
3lies, and by their Boards and Committees, s! 
IS practicable, be consolidated, and a])plied fo 
objects, as defined by law. 
here should be one set of Committees or I 
me and Foreign Missions, and the other rcl 
•ises of the church; which the churches shoi 
iged to sustain, though free to cast their cor 
ito other channels if they desire to do so. 
.s soon as practicable after the union shall hav 
1, the General .Assembly should reconstriK 
Jate the several IVrnianent Committees and 1 
now belong to the two Assemblies, so as to 
5 far as possible with impartiality, the view 
of the two bodies constituting the united chi 
he publications ( f the Board of Publication ; 
blication Committee should continue to be 
resent, leaving it to the HoanI of Publication 
church to revise these issues and perfect a cat; 
united church so as to exclude invidious refc 
controversies. 
1 order to a uniform svstem of ecclesiastical 
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case tliey shall be eiitkled to an official recognition and 
apprubation on the part of the General Assembly. 

10. It should be regarded as Ilie duty of all our judica- 
tories, ministers ajid people in the united churcii. to study 
the iliin^^i^ wiiieh make fur peace, and to guard against all 
iiL'edk'ss ami offensive references to the causes that have 
di\ideii us; and in nrder to avoid the revival of i)ast issues 
b\' the continuance nf any iL>=aHe in either branch of the 
chiireh, that lias grown out ol former conllicts, it is ear- 
nestly rec'jni men lied lo ihi; lower judicatories of the church 
th;il they conform iheir ]tractice in relation to all sucll 
ii-:ii;es, as far as is cnnsistent with their convictions of 
duty, to tile yencral custom of the cluircli prior to the 
controversies that resulted in the separation. 



XNin. THE CIIARGKS 



Tilt; (lliNKkAI. 



(it) The Charj^c o^aiiist Dr. Ijiiggs. 

1) Teaching that the Reason is a fountain of divine 
hority to such an extent that it may and does savingly 

i_L;iiten men, even such men as reject tiie Scriptures as 
.lutlioritntive [jnielain.itiou of the will of God and re- 
t also the wav of saKalioii through the mediation and 
lilice of ihe'.Son wt Cod iis re^'ealed therein: ."ill of 
iih is conU-ary to the e-.euiial doctrine of the Holy 
■ipiure, anil of the Standards of the said Church, that 
Holy Scripture is m.ist necessarv, and tlie rule of 
h and pra<-tice. 

2) Teachiti- that the Church is a foinitain of divine 
lioriiv which, a|)arl froui ihe Iloh- Scripture, mav and 
■s -aviii-Iv cidiLiiitcn men; uhic'h is coiitrarv to ihc 
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(3) Teaching that errors may have existed in the original 
text of the Holy Scripture, as it came from its authors; 
which is contrary to the essential doctrine taught in the 
Moly Scripture and in the Standards of the said Church, 
that the IIi>ly Scripture is the Word of God written, imme« 
diately inspired, and the rule of faith and practice. 

(4) Teaching that Moses is not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, which is contrary to direct statements of Holy 
Scripture, and to the essential doctrines of the Standards 
of the Sciid Church, that the Holy Scripture evidences itself 
to be the Woril of G(kI by the consent of all the parts, and 
that the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the 
Scripture itself. 

(5) Teaching that Isaiah is not the author of half of 
the book that bears his name, which is contrary to direct 
stcitements of Holy Scripture and to the essential doctrines 
of the Sttindards of the said Church, thtit the Holy Script- 
ure evidences itself to be the Word of God by the consent 
of all the parts, and that the infallible rule of interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is the Scripture itself. 

(6) Teaching that Sanctification is not complete at. 
death, which is contrary to the essentijJ doctrine of Holy 
Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church, that 
the souls of believers are at their death at once made 
perfect in holiness. 

(A) The Sentence Inflicted hy the General Assembly of 1 893. 

This appeal being regularly isMued, and coming on to bo 
heard on the jud^^ment, the notice of appeal, the appeal, 
and the specirications of errors allegeil, and the reoh'd in 
the case from the beginning, and the reading of said record 
having been omitted by conscmt, and the parties hereto 
having been heard before the judicatory in argument, and 
the opportunity having been given to the men)berH \\\ the 
judicatory appealed from to be heard, and they having 
been heard, and opportunity having been j^ivcn to the 
members of this judicatory to be Iteaid, uitd thoy having 
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been heard, as provided by the Book of Discipline, and 
the General Assembly, as a judicatory sitting in siiiil cause 
on api>cal, having sustained the following specifications of 
error, to wit : 

All of said specifications of errors set forth in said five 
grounds of appeal, save and except the first and fifth 
under the fourth ground of appeal, on consideration thereof, 
this judicatory finds said Appeal should be and is hereby 
sustained, and that said Presbytery of New York, the judi- 
catory appealed from, erred in striking out siiid amended 
charges four and seven, and erred in not sustaining, on the 
law and the evidence, said amended charges, one, two, 
three, five, six and eight; on consideration whereof this 
judicatory finds that said final judgment of the Presbytery 
of New York is erroneous, and should be and is hereby 
reversed; and this General Assembly sitting as a judica- 
tory in said cause coming now to enter judgment on said 
amended charges, one. two, three, five, six and eight, finds 
the appellee, the said Charles A. Hriggs, has uttered, 
taught and propagated views, doctrines and teachings, as 
set forth in said cliarges, contrary to the essential d«K:trine 
of Holy Scripture and the Standards of said Presbyterian 
church in the United Stales of America, and in violati<m 
of the ordination vows of said appellee, which said erro- 
neous teachings, views and doctrines strike at the vitals of 
religion, and have been industriously spread ; wherefore, 
this General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
Ihuted States of America, silting as a judicatory in this 
cause on appeal. diu'S lu reby susprnd Charles A. Hriggs, 
the said appellee, from llu; olVice of a minister in the Pre^. 
bylerian church in ihe Uiiiled Slates (»f Ameiica, until 
such lime as he shall v'ive salisfacloiy evidi'iice of repent- 
ance l(» the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United Stales of America, for ihe violation by him 
of said ordination vows \v\ hen'in and heretofore fo»nnl. 

And it is <M'(lered that tlu' Stated Clerk t»f this (ii*iu*ral 
A»<'<emlily tran^ttnlt a certilled ropy of thU judgment tn the 
l're»l)ylery of New York, 10 be made a part of the record 




in this case. It is also ordered that a copy be furnished 
to the apijellce, tl\e Rev. Charles A. IJrtyys, D.D. 



XXIV. pRorosEH ri.AX for tiik fkhkratiov ok tiik 

REKLikMKl) CIll'RCllES OK AMERICA, 1894. 

For the plory of God, and for ttie t;rc;iler unity and ad- 
vancement of the cliiircli of which the I.<iid Jcsns Cltri>t 
is the Hc:Ld. the Rff..i-riK'.l cluirchcs in the United Stalts 
holding; to the l'res!)j tcrian -system adopt ilie f(ilh)«iiiy 
Articles of Federal Union: 

1. Every denoniinalii'n entering into this Uniun shall 
retain its di-^linct itulividiialily. as well as every power. 
jurisdiction, and riKht wiiicli is luit by ihi- foii^liliilii'n 
expressly deleg.ilcd tn the body licreby constituted. 

2. The acts, proceeding',*. nn<l records of the duly consti- 
tuted autboriiies of each »f the (lenoniinaliiiri" shall be re< 
ccivcd in all the other (Icnonun.'ttions, and in the l''ederal 
Council, as of full crL.lit and uiih |mi].er rcsi>ccl. 

3. l-\)r the prii^Lcinion v! work thai can be belter di-ne 
in union tlian --eparatrh-. an ICtclesia-tical Assenibiv is 
hereby cnnstitnte.l.whkh shall be known bv the name and 
stvle'of The Federal Council .f the Reformed cluirclics 
in the United States of America holdint,' the I'rcsbytcrian 
system. 
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6. The Federal Council may advise and rvcoinmend in 
all matters pertainin{{ to the general welfare of the King- 
dom of Christ, but shall not exercise authority, except 
such as is conferred upt^n it by this instrument, or such 
as may be conferred upon it by the fcderatetl bo<Iies. It 
shall not interfere with the creed, worship, or jjovernmcnt 
of the federated denominations. In the conduct of its 
meetings it shall respect their conscientious views. All 
matters of discipline shall be left to the exclusive and 
final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the de« 
nomination in which the same may arise. 

7. The I'ederal Coimcil shall have the power of o]>ening 
and maintaining a friendly correspondence with the high- 
est Assemblies of other religious denomin«itions, for the 
purpose of promoting union and concert of action in gen- 
eral or common interests. 

8. All ilifTerences which may arise among the federated 
bfulies, or any of them, in regard to matters within the 
jurisdiction of the l*ederal Council shall be determined by 
such executive agencies as may be created by the I'ederal 
Council, with the right of appeal to the Federal Council 
for final adjudication. 

9. The ortlcers of the Federal Council shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Clerk, and Treasurer. 

10. The I'^cderal Council shall meet annuallv, and on its 
own adjournment, at such time and j)Iace as m«iy be deter- 
mined. Sptcial meetings may be called by a unanimous 
vote of the ollicers of the Council on thirtv davs' notice. 

11. The expenses of the Council shall be met by a 
contingent fund to be provided by a pro rata apportion- 
ment on the basis of the number of communicants in each 
denomination ; and the expenses of the delegates to the 
Council shall be paid from this fund. 

12. Amendments to these Articles may be proposed by 
the Federal Council, or by any of the supreme judicatories 
of the churches in the I'ederation; but the approval of all 
those judicatories shall be necessary for their adopticm. 
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